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The Invasion and Capture of the 


Baltic Islands 


eNANT CoLoNeL Frep M. Green 
t llery Corps 
rain C. T. LANHAM 


AL Russia had fallen. In the palace of the 
sat an ineffectual little man called Kerensky, 
from the Baltic to the Carpathians the apathet- 
velled out the astounding provisions of the 
s General Order No. 
full significance of that order sink through his 


When it did 


while Germany relaxed 


. 
Not for some time 


but that’s another story. 
relaxed and waited 

eviti ib le dissolution of a 1 great empire. March, 
Then the stricken 

at Galicia. 
was rapid. First an avenging sm ash to the south- 


lune came and passed quietly. 


rose and struck blindly German re- 


n ju ly and then, in the first deve of September, a 
he northeast and the left flank of von Hutier’s 

1 Army stood along the Gulf of Riga. The stage 
or the second great joint operation of the W orld 


* - . 


[he Baltic Islands stand like teeth in the mouth of the 

f Riga. Behind this imposing denture Russia’s Baltic 

«hel i undisputed control. F or two years this fleet had 
threatened the left of Germany’s long eastern battle line; 
for two years it had operated intermittently against the 
f her indispensable supply routes to the Scandi- 

navian states. Now, in September of 1917, with the flank 
tthe Eighth Army poised in Riga, that threat increased. 
Berlin spoke: the Gulf of Riga must be swept clean; the 
supply routes safeguarded ; the cities of Dunamunde and 
Riga converted to German ports for the supply of the 


eastern 


armies. 
* * . 


J rom the point of view of the German navy, idle since 
itland, nothing would have been simpler than the des- 
truction of Russia’s Baltic fleet in an out-and-out naval 
hehe. [ Infortunately, two serious obstacles intervened: 
the well-armed seacoast forts of the Baltic Islands and 
the mine- infested waters that guarded the islands and 


blocked the gulf. There was only one answer . 
teeth in 


the 
the ‘eh of the Riga Gulf must be drawn. 

was a task worthy of a great navy, a great army, 
| a great commander. Germany had all three. 


* . * 


the bloody fiasco at Gallipoli as a model of what 
lo, the German Supreme Command at once put 
jected operation against the Baltic Islands on a 
tooung. On September 19 a curt order directed 


Here was a task worthy of a 
great navy, a great army, and 
a great commander. Germany 


had all three. 


Gen ict al von 
Eighth Army, 
army-navy expedition chars ged with the mission of ¢ ap- 
f and Moon Is lands and blocking 1 he Gulf 
of Riga to hostile naval The same order named 
Vice Admiral Schmidt 
ponent. 


Hutier. the brilliant commander of the 


to organize ane { take comm. ind of a joint 
turing Oe6csel 
torces. 
as commander of the naval com- 
Thus En; gland’ s first major mistake at Gallipoli 
was not repe: ated; no mythical cooperation between army 
and navy was assumed; the suprem« command fell 
von Hutier. 


This ordet did not take the | ighth 


squarely to one man 
Army commander 
by surprise. In anticipation of just this thing he and his 
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Map 1—The Baltic Islands stand like teeth in the 
mouth of the Gulf of Riga 
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staff had already made a fairly comprehensive study of 
the problems that now confronted them. The strength 
and dispositions of the Russian garrisons on Oecsel sad 
Moon Islands had been « sialic checked and brought 
up to date. The fortifications and armaments of the two 
islands had been similarly verified. The resulting picture 
is shown in essential detail on Map 2. 


From the naval point of view the information was almost 
Russia’ S nav al force in the Gulf of Riga con- 
sisted of several older battleships and cruisers, a flotilla 
of modern destroyers, 


as precise. 


and a swarm of smaller craft. In 
addition to this none-too-formidable array, 34 Russian sub- 
marines were definitely known to be active in the Baltic, 
and Hango had been spotted as the base from which eight 
British unilirwene craft had been conducting their depre- 
dations against German shipping. Four snadiette dread- 
nz aughts, ‘reported in the Gulf of Finland, completed 
Mtn s Baltic armada. 


The German Admiralty might well have wished for a 
little less precision on Russia’s “third- rate fleet and a little 
more on her first-rate mine fields. It was common knowl- 
edge that extensive and exceptionally ingenious mine 
fields blocked the entrances to the Gulf of ‘Riga. For in- 
stance, Irben Strait was barred to the invader by row after 
row of different ty pe mines arranged in irregular patterns 
and set at varying depths. Both the nasthenn and south- 
ern entrances to Moon Sound, and large areas about Dago 
Island were known to be similarly mined. Although this 
information permitted protective measures, it was far 
from comforting, for in the opinion of Germany’ s naval 
experts, Russia’s mines and mine defenses had no equal. 


Three general ty pes of mines were employed in these 
waters. ‘“The little fish,” c atrying a 40-pound charge and 
set for a submergence of two or ‘dine feet, was designed 
to handle hallows -draft vessels such as de sstroyers, patrol 
boats, and small mine- sweepers. The second type, popu- 
larly known as the ‘ ‘pearl mine,” carried several charges 
spaced vertically along a single anchor cable. This pattern 
was evidently iencndied to take its toll among those sub- 
marines that sought to traverse the wtbunns areas by 
submerging to great depths and passing under the planted 
fields. The hind. and most common ty pe, carried 440 
pounds of explosive and was normally set from six to six- 
teen feet by automatic anchors. Well might such a sys- 
tematic mine defense bring consternation to the most dar- 
ing German sailor. 


In summary then, before a single soldier could set foot 
on Ocsel or Moon Island, the German navy had to run 
the gauntlet of the mine fields, silence or circumvent the 
Russian coast defenses, and at the same time be prepared 
to handle the enemy’s Baltic fleet should that force de- 
cide to dispute the issue. One comforting thought re- 
mained: demoralization, even mutiny, was rampant in 
Russia's army and navy. Perhaps the fleet would not 
intervene; perhaps the fed- -up Russian soldier would not 
fight his powerful seacoast batteries. But though dry-rot 
ate the heart out of the soldier and sailor it would not 
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attack the already planted mine fields. 

To complete the known factors in the 7" 
fronting the expedition we must now turn Bal. 
Islands themselves. Oesel, garrisoned by ¢! = 
vision (see Map 2 for dispositions) was | ly 
largest island in the group but also the mo portant 
The powerful 12-inch battery on Sworbe Pe: 
inated Irben Strait; in fact, it could even reac 
land. 
other three since Moon Sound was fortified 


The island itself commanded all appr 


and Kassar Bay was too shoal to be negoti 
going vessels. Arensburg, boasting a populati = 00, 
was the only town of consequence in the e : 
The Russian line of supply ran from this town to Orissa: 
thence across a two- mile causeway to Moon | island. over 
Moon Island by road, and then to the mainland by ferp 

The importance of Moon Island lay mainly 
that it commanded Moon Sound which, wit 
ception of Irben Strait, provided the only nav: = 
trance to the Gulf of Riga. Moon Sound a the 
most direct sea route to the Russian naval ‘a ses at i 
singfors, Reval, Hango and Kronstadt in the Gulf of Fin. 
Hej Finally the Russian fleet was based in hap aide 
end of the sound. For these reasons, then, the capture 
of Moon Island was only second in importanc 
capture of Oesel. 

With this we conclude our thumb-nail panorama 
the enemy as seen by General von Hutier and turn t 
consideration of the German forces that could be spar 


for this operation. 


* * * 


No longer was Germany's man power a drug on the 
mar'cet; the great reservoirs were nearly dry. The tet 
Battle of Plantier was running its appointed course The 
gigantic assault on Italy was almost at hand. Onl 


e 


3 


brig ade of cyclists could be spared from the un 
Fonae for this adventure in the storm-whipped Baltic. 
Von Hutier would have to furnish the remainder of the 
army contingent from his own depleted Eighth Army 
This he did, moving two war- -hardened divisions and the 
necessary auxiliaries from the thin eastern battle line 
Libau. In all, the personnel and matériel assembled 
this well-equipped port of embarkation included: 23,000 
ofhcers and men; 5,000 horses; 1 400 vehicles; 150 ma- 
chine guns; 54 field guns varying in caliber from 3 inches 
to 8 ae il 12 trench mortars; and rations, 
and supplies for 30 days. 


ammunition 


While von Hutier, by a considerable feat of military 
navy was similarly engaged. Eventually, sheet 9 es 
of all classes were mustered. This force arte wy one 
battle cruiser, ten of the latest dreadnaughts, eight mod 
and six submarines, and a swarm of 4 


stroyers, patrol boats, and mine sweepers. Seventeen 


legerdemain was conjuring up this invading forc¢ 


ern cruisers, 


large, merchantmen and four smaller ships were ea 


marked for the transportation of troops and supplies 


These transports, totaling about 150,000 tons, were 0 








th Ulit 


stern 
saltic, 
if the 
irmy. 
d the 
ne to 
ed at 
3,000 
) ma 
nches 


ition 


litary 
the 

ships 

‘i 


| one 


moa- 








sle to handle the entire expeditionary force 
dimenta in one trip, but it was the best the 





do. 
ns ve planes, of which all but seven hailed from 
were to be the eyes of the expedition. It is 
at von Hutter experienced some misgiving 
earned that the 68 naval aviators bad i never 
h army troops and were totally inexperienced 
But in any event the commander in 
knew the strength and composition of the 
which he would have to work and had an un- 
wally accurate picture of the opposition he would have 
me. He was now ready to shape his plan of 










issions. 










* * * 





Since Oecsel Island was clearly the first objective, Libau 
with its splendid harbor facilities was the logical base 
f operations, it was so desig- 
nated. At the same time Windau was selected as the ad- 


anced base for the air force and the mine-sweeping 






and, as mentioned earlier, 







forilla. 






The next problem the selection of landing sites— 





did not present such an obvious solution. O6csel Island 
is generally low, flat, and swampy, and its deeply in- 
dented shore line is characterized by shallow, marshy 
From Pamerrort eastward to Orissar the waters of 
Kassar Bay were too shoal for sea-going transports. From 
Orissar to Sworbe Peninsula the Russian fleet held undis- 
puted sway behind the great mine fields that blocked 
Irben Strait. Nor could - ie fields be swept so long as 
he powerful guns at Zerel remained active. This same 
long-range coast artillery rendered any thought of a land- 
g operation on the western side of Sworbe Peninsula 
ut of the question; transports could not run that deadly 
gauntlet and live. From the Isthmus of Sworbe to Hund- 
sort Point and from Ninast Point almost to Pamerrort, 
extensive shoals prevented the close approach of sea- 
going vessels. Thus by a process of elimination only two 
practicab sle sites for initial landings remained: Tagga Bay 
ind a few small beaches just west of Pamerrort. Both had 
disady antages, 






bay S. 















The be acleen near Pamerrort were too small to permit a 
inding in force. Only small detachments could be set 
nore in this locality. The transports would be forced 
lie far off shore unprotected from the great storms that 
drive in from the north and west. Finally the approaches 
to the beaches were dominated by the seacoast batteries 


at Toffri and Pamerrort. These were telling disadvan- 
tages. 





| 





asi 









, Tagga Bay at least had some good points to offset the 
bad. It offered a safe, deep harbor that was sheltered 
storms on all sides save the north. It was large 
enough to provide safe anchorage for the German naval 
force, and its beaches were sufficient to permit a landing 






trom 








in force. Once the fleet rode at anchor in the bay the 
submarine menace could be countered by a net across the 
mout 





Finally German submarines had reported the 
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important fact that Tagga’s waters were free of mines. 
On the other side, the picture was none too bright. A 6- 
inch battery at Hundsort and a 4.7-1nch battery at Ninast 
glowered 
| urthermore, 


at each other across the mouth of the bay. 
T agga’s wooded shores were known to be 
garrisoned by a Russian infantry regiment, supporte “d by 
field artillery, and to be well prepared for defense. 
Despite these disady antages there was no que stion of 
choice. Since T: agga Bay afforded the only possible land- 
ing: site The 


gun powe! of the nav al escort would ac- 


tor a large force—T agga Bay it would be. 
overwhelming 
count tor the two batteries; and the 


seacoast surprise 


great German infantry would have to account for the 
rest. 

By September 23 General von Hutier had completed 
his plan. On the next day this was incorporated in an 
order and published to the expeditionary force. Since 
this plan later underwent drastic revision we need only 
note here that the operation was scheduled to start on 
September 27—three days after public ation of the order. 
This meant headlong haste—the treacherous expedient 
on which more than one joint operation has dashed itself 
to pieces. 

Fortunately for the Germans bad weather intervened. 
The 


mine-sweepers that had been dispatched to clear a chan- 


On the 26th a great storm blew out of the north. 


nel through the Baltic were unable to accomplish their 
work in the teeth of the mounting gale. They put back. 
To such proportions did the storm mount that even the 
naval commander asked permission to withdraw his ships 
to a less exposed anchorage in the North Sea. 

Day after day the wind drove from the north and day 
after day Berlin grew more impatient at the unavoidable 


delay. Men were too scarce 1n the fall of 1917 to sitina 


Baltic port and wait the pleasure of the elements. As 
time dragged on, agitation grew to abandon the whole 


project. On October 7, however, the great winds died 


down. Even then three more days must a apse before the 
transports cleared the Libau breakwater. 

Living up to the popul: ir notion of ill winds, 
blew maths good. 


this one 
revealed 
afforded 
was dis- 
the Ad- 
tonnage 
loading for each ship and that such vital matters as 
proper - supply priorities and the tactical sequence of units 
in landing had been utterly disregarded. That some 
quarters be the Imperial German Ac desizsiey had yet to 
learn one of Gallipoli’s most terrible lessons was all too 
apparent. Fortunately there was time to repair the error 
and there were men on hand qualified for the task. 

Day in and day out troops were drilled in embarking 
and landing, and in loading and unloading 


The enforced wait not only 
many diiichennies in plan and organization but 
an opportunity to correct them. For instance, it 
covered that the embarkation tables prepared by 
miralty in Berlin were based on the maximum 


animals, ar- 
ullery, vehicles, and supplies. A number of flat- bottomed, 
pontoon-like barges, with hinged bulwarks at each end, 
were obtained to lighter horses and vehicles ashore. It is 
a curious fact, however, that much more emphasis seems 
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to have been placed on embarkation than on landing. 
Such procedure smacks somewhat of an aspiring aviator 
who has only been taught to take off and then directed 
to solo. 

After a few days all the heavy material was properly 
sorted and permanently stowed away on the transports. 
One-half otf the complement of horses was kept con- 
stantly on board; when brought ashore for exercise the 
others replaced them. In short, everything possible was 
done to expedite the final phase of loading. 

Meanwhile the delay was working for ‘Gee in a 
still more vital quarter. Every ‘With brought fresh evi- 
dence of Russian demoralization. To the ion and a half 
million Russian soldiers who had fought so many hopeless 
battles, the world- shaking events tre anspiring behind their 
own lines were of far greater moment than the threat of 
the terribly efficient Guimen army before them. They 
could always fall back; Holy Russia was too vast to be 
overrun by an invader. 

That such evidence weighed heavily in von Hutter’s 
estimate is shown in the daring details of his final plan. 
One phase of that plan was to result in one of the most 
desperate encounters that ever befell any unit in any war. 
But before we can follow that adventure intelligently we 
must first set down the various roles assigned ‘the army 
and navy. The reader is earnestly cocina to follow this 
plan carefully on the map, otherwise the ensuing opera- 
tion, which ts complicated at best, will be meaningless. 

The major provisions of the final plan for the invasion 
and capture of the Baltic Islands follow: 


1. a. General von Kathen (commanding general of 
the XXIII Reserve Corps) will command the entire 
expeditionary force. He will embark on the flagship 
of the Naval Force." 

b. The naval commander will be in charge until the 
landing; thereafter he will be subject to the orders 
of General von Kathen. 
c. After the initial landing General von Esteroft 
will be charged with the immediate tactical di- 
rection of troops ashore. 

Army Component. 

2. Two initial landings will be made: a general 

landing at Tagga Bay; a secondary landing on the 

selected beaches west of Pamerrort. Both landings 
will be made at daybreak. 

Tagga Bay. 

4. A Beach-head Force of 3,600 men will land from 

motor launches, destroyers, and mine- sweepers, 

seize the shores of Tagga Bay, capture the fixed 
and mobile armament which covers its approaches, 
and form a beach-head in preparation for the general 
landing of the bulk of the expeditionary force. This 


landing will be effected at any cost. 


ww 


*In view of the fact that only a small portion of his entire com- 

mand had been detached for duty with the expeditionary force, 
General von Hutier decided that he should remain at Eighth 
Army headquarters on the mainland. Von Kathen then became the 
actual, if not the titular commander of the expedition. 


As soon as the Beach-head Forc« 
olished its mission the main body wi 
Once the main body is ashore, it wil! 
ward, capture Arensburg, capture and 


fortified Sworbe Peninsula and ther 
Oesel Island. 


4. Pamerrort. 


a. A secondary landing force consisting 
battalions, 400 blue; aches, and the nec: 
aries (total about 2,000) will land on + 
southwest of Pamerrort, with the missio: 
ing a Russian retirement from Oesel to M 
and preventing any reinforcement rea 
Oesel garrison by way of the causeway fi 
Island. 
visaged the capture of the entire 107th 
hinges on the speed with which it is cart 
the coin. 


The success of this maneuver / 


b. Immediately upon landing, one cyclist 


will move rapidly eastward to Orissar 


causeway and prevent the passage of the « 


e ither direction. 


The remaining cyclist batta 


will at once move south tow ard “Arensburg y 


the hostile rear, and in case the enemy’s reserv: 


Arensburg withdraws, delay its retirement, in 
to prevent the battalion at Orissar from being 


run before reinforcement c 


—s at Tagga Bay. 


can arrive from the m 


The bluejackets will capture the batter 


anal Every effort will be made ¢ 
this battery intact. 


Naval Component. 


a | 


oo 


. The Navy will sweep a channel to the vicinity 
Under cover of darkness 
the night before the landing, this channel will 
extended to reach Tagga Bay. Until that time no 
operation will be undertaken which would sugges 
an intent to operate anywhere north of Irben Sera it 
. The Navy will convoy the transports through the 
mine fields west of Hundsort Point during th 


Oesel Island at once. 


hours of darkness. “‘Beacon ships,” 


will mark the channel swept through 


fields. 


heavy surface ships of the enemy. 


. The Navy will secure Tagga Bay from hostile nav 
attack, paying particular attention to the possibiliti 
of an attack from the direction of Moon Sound 
Two submarines posted off the southern exit of 
Moon Sound and 3 submarines (plus a newly-la 
mine field) off the northern exit will contain che 
Russian fleet. A landing-force battery of 4-in¢ ch 
guns will be set up at St. Johanns (east of Pamer 
rort) to enfilade any possible debouchment of Ru: 


to capt 


carrying y highs 
visible from the sea but screened from _ shore 


the 


. Tagga Bay and its approaches will be secured f 

hostile submarines by the use of nets, listening 
vices, and patrol boats. One submarine will be sta 
tioned off the north of the bay on the alert for an 


emy w 








er 





ne no 
logest 
Strait 
h the 
4 the 
highs 
shore 
mine 


yilities 
ound 
xit of 
ly-laid 
in the 
4-inch 
amet: 
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ble hope to effect a surprise- de- 
ceive the enemy as to the actual 
object and location of the attack. 
[his they attempted to do in vart- 
ous ways. Reports were allowed to 
leak out that Se. Petersburg (at the 
head of the Gulf of Finland) was 
the real objective of the expedition. 
Although this story 


48 & St came too late 


CYCLIST BNS. 
CLEAR MUSTEL, to be 
EMROUTE TO 
ORRISAR, ABOUT 
SPM, OCT. 12 


altoge ther conv incing, it 


did offer a fairly p! ausible expl: ina- 
KIDDIMETZ 
tion and it did tend to undermine 
the the Kerensky 
further confuse 


confidence of 
government. To 
the issue and to lend weight to a 
theory that the attack was to be 
directed against the Gulf of Riga, 
air raids were launched against 
various points along the dence with 
especial attention to the Sworbe 


coast defenses, 


nury 
TO KARMEL 
4 MILES 


and dirigibles were 
sent out to demonstrate in the Gulf 
of Finland. and then 
as if by chance, did a German plane 


fly over Tagga Bay. The pilot's re- 


Only once, 


TO LADJALL 
7 MULES 





Map 3—The landing at Tagga Bay and operations to midnight, October 12-13. 


sian destroyers from the northern exit of Moon 
Sound. As soon as the Sworbe fortifications have 
fallen our navy will enter the Gulf of Riga and un- 
dertake the destruction of the Russian fleet. 

. A force of destroyers will codperate with the cyclists 
” tenlliag near Pamerrort. These destroyers will move 
through Kassar Bay into Little Sound. Specifically 
they will (1 ) protect the north flank of the cyclist 
force during its march from Pamerrort to Orissar; 
(2) support its operations about Orissar by fire; and 
(3) supply it. 


10. The naval commander will take the necessary 


steps to support the eventual land assault on the 
— fortifications by naval fire. 

. As soon as the Sworbe batteries are silenced light 
naval forces will run by Irben Strait, support the 
army 1n its attack on Arensburg, cover the advance 
of troops to Moon Island, and interrupt communt- 
cation from Moon Island to the mainland, thus 
cutting off all retreat from both islands to the main- 


land. 


In effect the foregoing provisions constituted the gen- 
eral framework of the final plan. One other item— 


SECTEL 
opera 


Ast 


y—temains to be considered before we turn to the 


100 proper. 


time wore on it became apparent that the Russian 


forces on Oecsel Island were expecting attack. German 


aviators 


sian 
wast 


and spies reported increased activity in the Rus- 


garrison. Since the fact that an attack was brewing 


w an open secret, the Germans had only one possi- 





port was most encouraging; he 
had seen no unusual Russian ac- 
tivity in that area. The Geran 
mine-sweepers operating in Irben Strait and the aviators 
flying over the Sworbe Peninsula were instructed to be 
as ostentatious as possible in their activities. 

To increase still further the chance of surprise, scat- 
tered naval demonstrations were to be made at daylight 
on the morning of the landing against the Sworbe bat- 
teries, Kielkond. and the sued at Papensholm. Even at 
this distance it seems that the Germans overlooked 1 
reasonable device in securing that decisive element in al 


landing operations- Surprise. 


Tue Voyact 
At noon, October 10, a division of slow-moving mine- 
followed by the Pamerrort L anding Feoce in 
three shallow- draught tran.ports, sailed from Lichen, * The 
naval plan called for this detachment, under Commander 
Rosenberg, to sweep a channel to the prescribed rendez- 
vous point nine miles off Tagga Bay (see Point “White” 
[2], Map 2). The faster ships of the main convoy were 
expected to overtake this advance detachment at the 
rendezvous point at 2:00 A.M., October 12. 
The main body sailed from Libau e: arly on October 11 
in single column at 10 to 12 knots, in the following order: 


Mine-searching* flotilla, Doflein, (joining after dark, 


sweepers, 


*German sources discriminate sharply between— 

a. “Mine-searching boats,"’ which were trawlers, old torpedo boats of 
about 150 tons. or the newer M-hoats of ahout 500 tons. which were built 
expressly for this purpose. All three of these types were used for sweeping 
in deep water until mines were locat:d 

b. “Mine-sweepers,’ which were smaller motor boats of about 15 tons, 
drawing not over three feet of water. These were employed in water too 
shallow to be entered by the larger type. They were also used for cleaning 
ap mine fields which had been discovered by the swifter and more power- 
ful ‘“‘mine-searching boats.” 

The term “mine-sweepers.”’ as used in this paper, 


indicates the former 
class, as this is the more familiar American usage 
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en route from Windau). 

Destroyer flotilla (advance guard ) 

Steamers Blitz, Equity, and Corsika (carrying the 
Beach-head Landing Force for Tagga Bay). 

Ammon (mine-sweeper). 

Third Battle Squadron (5 battleships). 

Battle cruiser Moltke (flag). ( Command and part of 
staff of XXIII Reserve Corps board.) 

Fourth Battle Squadron (5 battleships). 

The second section followed at a considerable interval. 
This consisted of: 

“Mine-breakers.”” (These were freighters loaded with 
wood, or other buoy ant c argo, dest ‘sigt aod to explode any 
mines that escaped the dr ags of the mine-sweepers, and 
yet themselves remain afloat.) 

Frankfort (light cruiser). 

A unit consisting of 3 steamers, 6 tugs and 5 5 lighters 
(to lay anti- submarine nets across the mouth x Tagga 
Bay once the fleet was inside). 

Oswald (supply ship for the engineers, with wharf 
material, etc.). 

Santa Elena (aviation mother-ship) . 

Four groups of transports (16 in all), each group led 
by a light cruiser. 

Train and hospital ships. 

* * * 


Destroyers, zigzagging on both sides of the = 
watched for iuhennamen. and all ships were darkened a 
night. The utmost precautions were taken against any 
deviation from the channel which had been swept clear of 
mines. The speed of the fleet was regulated so that no 
ships should arrive within sight of Oesel Island until 
after dark on October 11. During the night of October 
11-12, its progress through the mine Gelds was to be 
guided by the screened lights of the “beacon ships’’ to be 
dropped off from Commander Rosenberg’s force as they 
swept a clear channel. nine miles off 
Tagga Bay, was to be marked by a submarine showing a 

screened light. 

Everything went smoothly at first. On the night of 
the rith, the battleships Friedrich der Grosse and Konig 
Albert turned out of the column to demonstrate against 
Sworbe Peninsula and at 11:00 P.M. three destroyers were 
detached to bombard Kielkond and Papensholm. Both 
detachments were ordered to keep out of sight of land 
until daybreak. About midnight, lutesver, the unex- 
pected—which can always be expected in wat—hap- 
pened; the fleet, running at 11 to 12 knots, overtook 
Commander Rose nberg’ s mine-sweeper flotilla, which had 
been unable to maintain its schedule, and was making 
only 5 knots. It was clear that if the fleet kept behind 
these m:ne-sweepers, it would not reach the rendezvous 
point until after daybreak, in which case the landing 
would have to be made in broad daylight, and surprise 
sacrificed. On the other hand, to pass the mine-sweepers 
involved great risk from the dreaded Russian mines. Ad- 
miral Schmidt courageously assumed the risk; he ordered 
the mine-sweepers out of the way, and drove ahead in 


The rendezvous, 
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F arre gut S 


“damn the torpedoes’ 


style. | 
seems to favor the daring; Admiral Schm 
hed, 
fore dawn the great convoy reached its presi 
vous; not a ship had been struck! But de spit 


and luck rode north with the German 


procedure the fleet was an hour behind sch 
time remained for the leading wave to reach 
daybreak. 
NavaL BoMBARDMENT 

About 4:20 A.M., the various units of the 
to their respective bombardment positions. 
Battle Squadron (Konig, Kronprinz, Gros 
and Markgraf ) took station at “5” (Map 2) 
the Ninast battery. The Fourth Battle Squad: 
Kaiserin, and Prinzregent Luitpold ) moved to 
with the Hundsort battery. The Bayern took 
“6” and the Emden at > with the mission o! 
the Toffri battery on Dago Island and supp 
landing at Pamerrort. 

W hile moving to these positions, the Grosse 


and the Bayern alee mines. Although both 


tained considerable damage, they were able to conti: 


on their assigned missions. Unfortunately for 


mans, the dims of the mine that ripped into the 

of the Bayern were not confined to that ship. Here 
what happened. Just as the Bayern plowed into the Rus 
several observers cried out that they 
Not unnaturally, the source of t 
explosion was misinterpreted; it was believed that 
ship had been torpedoed by a submarine, and a hast 
fire was opened. Now this firing, although miles aw 


Si in mune 


sighted a pe riscope. 


was clearly audible at Tagga Bay. There it was | 


interpreted as meaning just one thing—the Bayern and 
Emden had become prematurely engaged with the Toffr 


battery. 
At this very moment Admiral Schmidt, on t 
of the Moltke, was just entering Tagga Bay 


in close support of the landing there. He at once « 
cluded that the noise must inevitably alarm the Russ 
If secrecy had already been lost, there was 
longer any point in withholding the fire of the ot! 
battleships, so at 5:30 he issued radio orders for the w! 

fleet to commence firing, and the bombardment becar 


garrison. 


general. 


The Hundsort battery (four 6-inch guns) soon can 
to life and began firing at the Moltke, which was at ¢ 
range and must have offered an inviting target 
its third salvo bracketed 
battery with a narrow spread, but effected no d 
Before the fourth salvo struck, the battery (smothered 
one-half hour’s converging fire of the Fourth Bat 
Squadron, which had closed in from 12,650 t 


Moltke returned the fire; 


yards) had been silenced. 
The Ninast battery (four 4.7-inch guns), : 


manned, never returned the fire of the four i. 0 
Third Battle Squadron. It was probably neutralized from 
the start, for after the bombardment its B.C. stati 
found to have been destroyed, and one gun wholly 


hast 


away 
ymoptly 
my 

rn ana 


Toffr 
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cidentally, this battery had armament of the 

Its guns are ‘described as “on case- 
but whesher the battery itself was actually 
not clear. 

i battery (four 6-inch guns) did reply to 
Gre, but only succeeded in damaging one 


type. 


which was leading a flouilla of mine-sweepers 
It was soon silenced by the combined 
-ayern and Emden. 


Bay. 


n fire came from the vicinity of Pamerrort, 
rbe batteries failed to reply to the fire of the 
Ips demonstrating against them. 


Tue Tacca Bay LANDING 


to be landed at Tagga Bay had been divided 
listinct bodies: a Beach-head Force, charged with 
of gaining a first foothold on shore, ‘clearing 
le inf: antry, and cé apturing the fixed and mobile 
and a Main Body, which 
brought i in and landed as soon as the Beach-head 


C ompleted i its t ask. 


be: ing on the bay; 


Beach-head Force, consisting of 3,600 officers and 

was commanded by C NE Mathias of the 65th 

intry Brigade, but until landed it remained under the 
ders of Corv ette-Captain Heinecke, Chief of the Second 
Destroyer Flotilla. 
German army and navy is typified in the fact that 
mander of the Beach-head Force and his staff made 

entire trip from Libau on board the flotilla leader's 


The intimate liaison existing between 


joint plan contempl. ated landing this advance force 
three successive Waves, in PN es with the table 


reproduced below: 


Units in Order 


th Company, 13l1st 


Infantry 


Strength Carried by 

(9 10 motor-sailers, to be 

furnished from ships 

of the Third Battle 
} ™ Squadron 

Ist Company, 138th 3 patrol boats from the 

| Infantry mine-sweeper flotill: 


65th Infantry 
Staff 


10h Assault Company 1] 


3d Battalion, 131st 
Infantry (less 9th 
Company ) 


Brigade 


destroyers of the 
Second Destroyer 
Flotilla, and 10 
motor-sailers from 
the mine-sweeper 


flotilla 





1,030 


Ist Battalion, 138th 
Infantry (less Ist 
Company ) 





2d Battalion, 131st In- Steamer Blitec 
fantry ‘<mi 
Ist Battalion, 


13ist 840 
Infantry 


Steamer Equity 


2d Battalion, 


138th 720) 
Infantry 


Steamer Corsika 





trength of Beach-head Force: 


3,600 officers and men 


it was still dark, the sea was smooth, 
nd to all appearances the Russian garrison was utterly 
unaware of the impending attack. Nine miles off shore 
Heinecke’s destroyers rode at anchor. With what 


e the Captain trod the quarter-deck we can only 


At 4 20 A.M. 


iptait 


AMpatic 


surmise, but it is easy to visualize his state of mind as 
the minutes slipped by toward the six o'clock dawn and 
the motor-sailers from the Third Battle Squadron failed 
to put in their appearance. Not until 4:45 A.M., forty-five 
minutes after the hour appointed to clear the rendezvous 
point, did the motor-sailers ¢ arrying the major portion 
of the first wave come on the scene. That part of the sec- 
ond wave which had been embarked on ten motor-sailers 
from the mine-sweeping flotilla and which was scheduled 
to clear the rendezvous at 4:30 was still further behind. 
Finally the three small transports that carried the units 
of the third wave were equally behind schedule 

Here was a nice problem. It was obvious that the slow 
motor- sailers still nine mules off sho re could not hope to 
reach the ap pointed landing beaches more than a few 


minutes before 


sunrise; indeed they would be lucky if 


Hh could accomplish even that On the other ha nd 

Captain Heinecke’s sleek destroyers, ¢ arrying " larger 
part ol tl 1 second wave, coulk | drive throu; gh to tl ¢ be ach 
in considerably less than half this time. But this possi 
bility was fr: wught with serious objections. First, a last 
minute change of this sort might disrupt the en plan 


Second, if 


f the landing had to be forced in the 


face of 
hostile opposition the eleven destroyers crowding in to 
Third, there 
would unquestion: ably be great difficulty in landing troops 


shore would present a magnificent target. 


without the assistance of the power boats which, under 
the plan of the Beach-head Force, were to land the first 
wave, then return to the destroyers and bring the second 
ashore. Fourth, the disembarkation would certainly 
alarm the enemy and precipitate hostile reaction. Fifth, 
even if this part of the second wave succeeded in effect 


ing a landing, there was no way to tell how long it wouk i 


wave 


be before che third wave could be put ashore to su ip port 
if since the motor- satlers ot the first wave would not be 
available to the third wave for hours. Here were five ob 
jections. Against them stood one gre. it argument unle ss 
this expedient were’ adopted the ‘landing could not be 
made at the proper time and daybreak would rob the in 
vader of that all-important element in war 
What to do? 

Admiral Schmidt had set the tempo ot daring earliet 
in ogy evening; Captain Heinecke kept it up. At 4:40 
\ , he seated for the beach with his de stroyers and two 
nal boats, leaving orders for the other small craft to 
follow at top speed. ‘By 5:20 A.M. (just before the general 
bombardment opened) his ships had gained positions off 
the appointed landing beaches. | anding began immedi 
ately. 


Surprise . 


was made of the all boats of 


the destroyers to get the men 


Maximum use 


ashore but the German 
sol lier’ Ss devotion to duty was the principal factor in the 
landing. These men, loaded down by their arms, ammu 
nition and equipment, jumped into the icy water, often 
breast-high, and waded for the 


somehow by their energy 


beach, ashore 


getting 
' Thus isolated 
groups of infantry landed on both the eastern and west 
ern sides of the bay, and without hesitation plunged 1 into 


the woods. 


and resolution. 
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SEACOAST BATTERIES 
SILENCED AND CAPTURED 





SITUATION AT MIDNICHT 
























. Sth and ath Cos., 2d Cyclist Br 
cossacks and swampy ground 
sar noon, Oct. 13. 


. Orrisar: Remainder of 2d Cyclist 8 
2d, and 3d Cos. holding outer 
against approach from south ' 
4th Co. holding inner bridget 
crossing from Moon Island (Ascoli C, 
following). ; 
. 2d Bn., 138th Inf., after capture of M 


D. 4th and Sth Cyclist Bns., thus released . 
toward Orrisar. 


. 138th Inf. (less 2d Bn.) 
. 17th Inf. 
. 255th Inf. 


. 13tst Inf. confronting Russian position, Mon 
nust-Kergel. 


. Southern road, Arensburg to Orrisar 
. Northern road, Arensburg to Orrisar 


Naval Bombardment of Kielkond and Papen, 
holm. 


M. Naval Demonstration against Sworbe Peninsula 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Correspondingly-numbered Cos. of 
Ist Cyclist Bn. 

















Meanwhile the German naval bombardment which had 
started almost simultaneously with the first landing party, 
had roused the Russians to activity. Several field hatte ries, 
concealed in the woods and hitherto undiscovered by Ger- 
man aviators, opened a brisk fire upon the destroyers, 
and the 131st Infantry, landing on the western shore 
near White Hill (Map 3), came under fire from a field 
battery on the opposite side of the bay. Strangely enough, 
the resistance offered by the Russian inf: antry during this 
P vhase of the hight was ne -gligible. 
The rapid-fire guns B thee destroyers replied to the 
Russian held artillery and, sup ported by this counter- 
battery fire, infantry companies rapidly assembled on the 
beach and pushed forward into the woods to form a 
shallow beach-head. By 7 7:00 A.M., the 138th Infantry, 
which landed on the eastern shore opposite White Hill, 
had captured two field batteries after a short skirmish 
and the 131st Infantry had taken two more. The 131st 
Infantry had no difficulty at all in taking this prize. To 
the amazement of the troops they food one battery 
abandoned and the crew of the other still in its dugouts. 
Russian prisoners told the incredulous Germans a strange 
tale. They said that for the last nine days they had been 
almost continually alerted. At last-—between exhaustion, 
the repeated cry of “Wolf!” 
discipline had sunk- —they had become unwilling to re- 
spond to any alarm. It appeared further that the Rus- 
sian officers, already shorn of most of their authority (the 
men had painted their buttons red and they were wear- 


; and the low level to which 


Map 4 


ing the Soviet emblem) had become worn out in t 
vigilant watch for the expected German attack. One Ru 


sian artillery commander, upon being aroused 
formed by his orderly that there were strange ships int 
bay, replied that they must be Russian ships, ind 
with turned over and went back to sleep. 
The Assault Company, landing somewhat 

the north and on both sides of the Bay, 
same state of affairs. The party landing on che 
side came under a half-hearted and ineffective mac 
gun fire as it approached the beach but this soon sto; 


encou 


Both groups got ashore without losses, and moved ray 
to the seacoast batteries at Hundsort and Ninast 
Within an hour the 6-inch and 4.7-inch batte: 
were captured, together with the naval artillerists 
had manned them. 

By this time the Blitz, the Equity, and the 
carrying the troops of the third wave, were ste: 
the eons of the bay. The skippers of these tl 
ports must have breathed a sigh of relief as “1 
these waters, for Tagga had ‘a reported free 
Any lingering doubes. about the matter must have g 
by the eed when it was learned that Captain H 
eleven destroyers had plowed headlong throug! 
without misadventure. The captain of the Co 


have been particularly elated to have that peril nignt 


voyage through the uncharted and unswept n 
at an end, es his ship carried almost one-fourt! 


entire Beach-head Force. That elation was sh 
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»rsika cleared the mouth of the bay she ram- 
ian mine! Almost instantly she took on a 
at proclaimed a mortal wound. Immediately, 
the obvious danger from the stricken trans- 
estroyers forged alongside and succeeded in 
Il the troops. This was accomplished quietly 
all hands behaved with extraordinary cool- 
this transfer was completed the sinking 
inaged to make the beach. 










Me hile the Blitz and the Equity had safely nego- 
say and were landing their troops. This land- 
¢ was much expedited by the arrival of the long over- 





~sailers with the first wave and the remainder 

All elements of the Beach- 

Force, save the battalion trans-shipped from the 
were actually on shore before 8:00 a.M., and the 
attalion was landed shortly afterward. 





cond wave on board. 







[he landing of the Be ach-head Force had gone very 
aa Instead of the expected blaze of fire from 
there had been almost complete inactivity. By 

.. local Russian infantry resistance had broken 
wn. the seacoast and mobile batteries that threatened 







nding had all been captured, and a shallow beach- 


r 
D 





tad been established. So far no organized resistance 





1a been encountered. 





I} re Navy had also done a bang-up job, but 1 it was Wor- 





by the implic ations of the Corsika’s adventure. Ap- 
ntly those German submarines that had reported 
[agga Bay clear of mines had been unduly optimistic. 
Pi sweepers, rushing inshore to clear the bay, soon 
found that the landing force had indeed been fortunate 

more fortunate chan anyone realized. By sheer luck 
every ship except the Corsika had passed through a gap 







fr in an undiscovered mine barrier laid across the en- 





trance, 





While the Beach-head Force was landing, the transports 
carrying the main body had arrived at the rendezvous 
point and at 6: 45 A.M. had received the signal to come 
in. Fortunately, the mine field had been discovered and 
the mine sweepers were at work before these heavily 
loaded ships reached the entrance. By 8:45 a.m. the first 
transports of the main body entered the bay and an hour 
later the disembarkation was in full swing.’ By 11:00 
\.M., even ammunition and rations were coming ashore 
rapidly. The last transport cast anchor about 2:00 P.M. 











In his Study of Combined Operations, Brigadier General J. E. 
Edmonds of the British Army states the following points of 
interest : 

“Photographs show the troops embarking in small boats at the 
ships’ sides and being towed ashore in groups of 12 boats, two 
abreast, by small tugs. 

“By 10:00 a.m., the engineers had 6 light piers ready to land the 
men; but horses, vehicles, and stores were landed on the beach 
horse-barges. 

“At 11:00 a.m., a heavy pier was commenced ; by 3:00 a.m., on 
October 13, this was 140 feet long; by 4:00 a.m., October 14, i 
as 270 ‘et long, but even then had only 6 feet, 8 inches, of cake 









from the 








tober 15, the landing of stores had been practically com- 
pleted; after that date, all supplies for Oesel were landed on the 
t pier at Arensburg, which had been but slightly damaged 
he sians before their evacuation, and was easily repaired 
vaders,” 
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The 255th Infantry landed at the southwest corner of 


the bay; the 17th Infantry at the southeast corner; the 
138th Infantry, and the threc cyclist battalions, on the 
eastern shore. 

By nightfall, four regiments of infantry (the 17th, 


1 31St, 138th and 255th), three cyclist battalions (the 
4th, 5th and 6th), and three field batteries were ashore. 
The companies, combat 
mounts, and the remainder of the artillery were still on 
shipboard. The Russian naval aviation field Papens- 
holm, with planes and facilities undamaged, had been 


captured. 


machine-gun officers’ 


trains, 


The German front line extended from this 
point on the west around to Kiddimetz on the east. The 
remnant of the Russian regiment (426th bntantry) that 
had been assigned the isloons of the Tagga Bay 
appe: ared to be in full flight toward Faignnies Y, 
Lieutenant General von Esteroff, 1 : command of all 
German troops on Oecsel Island, had set up his command 
post ashore. General von Kathen, commanding y the FE x 
peditionary Force as a whole, remained on we. the Ai: ig 
ship Moltke with his staff, thus maintaining close con- 
tact with the headquarters staff of the naval forces. This 


sector 


procedure was to prove Its value repe -atedly in the subse 
quent operations, 

Once the transports had been anchored in the bay, a 
cordon of destroyers drew up about them to handle any 
fire that might be forthcoming from the shore. A single 
anti- diiaeaes net was immediately laid across the en- 
trance of the bay 
added. 
from Hundsort Point, extending north and northeast. 
Listening posts were Inst: illed to detect the prese nce of 
any subaansines near these barriers. 


; within 72 hours a second net had been 


Iwo other nets, 


each 7/2 mules long, were laid 


So rapidly were the transports unloaded that, by the 
evening of October 15, six had started the return trip to 
Libau to pick up the second echelon, Two days later, all 
of the remaining transports (except four, held to tr: ansport 
troops to Dago Is land) went back for their second load. 

The Grosser Kurfurst and Bayern, damaged by mines, 
returned to German ports for repair. The Third Battle 
Squadron (less the Markgraf) went to Wick Bay for 
fuel. Other naval ships in the Tagga Bay area anchored 
behind the submarine net. 


OpeRATIONS ASHORE ON THE Day orf LANDING 


About 10: 30 A.M. , General von E steroff, convinced that 
Russian resistance had coll: apsed, directed the Beach-head 
Force to extend its initial objectives. At the same hour 


he issued a division field order assigning the following 


routes of march: 

131st Infantry on Monnust; 

255th Infantry (with 5 batteries to be attached when 
landed) on the Kergel-Irasse-Ladjall road; 

65th Infantry Brigade (azth and 138th Infantry, with 
3 batteries to be attached) on the Saufer-Kumi-Kar 
mel road; 

4th and 5th Cyclist Battalions, via Kiddimetz and La 
burg, to join the 2d Cyclist Battalion near Orissar. 
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6th Cyclist Battalion to remain with the division for 
reconnaissance, (Some ot its companies were at 
tached to infantry regiments. ) 

Immediate march objectives were 
Irro tor the 255th Inf: INtry ; 
Karro for the 1 7th Infantry; 


Ristikull for the 138th Inf: antry. 


The 1st Battalion, 131st Infantry, moving via Wehnert 
Hill (see Mz ap 3), and the 2d Battalion moving via K: ih- 
hila, united near L age about 10:45 A.M., and manchad on 
Kielkond. The 3d ‘Battalion, which had outposted the 
landing of the others, followed in reserve. One company 
of the 2d Battalion, as night Hank guard, marched via 
Tammist. , 

Not until Kielkond was reached did the 131st Infantry 
encounter any material resistance. The air corps had re- 
ported the town cle ar of the enemy, but actually it was 
strongly held. At 2:00 p.m. it fell. The naval air base 
at Papensholm was occupied at 3:20 P.M.; the airdrome, 
radio station, and five planes were captured intact. From 
Kielkond southeast, the country was wooded, and enemy 
resistance strengthened progressively. The adv ance was 
hin: lly brought toa h: lt a mile north of Monnust by ro ad 
deeuctine : swept by hostile fire. Since landing, ¢l this regi- 
ment had marched over 17 miles in driving wind and 
torrential rain; had fought several actions; and had not 
yet been overtaken by its artillery. It was now almost dark. 
The regimental commander wisely placed his men in close 
billets in Tawi. 

The 138th Infantry, led by its 1st Battalion, reached 
Abbul at 8:00 a.m., and captured Piddul after a skirmish. 
One company, as left. flank gus ard, was checked by strong, 
hostile resistance at Mustel. This company was eventu 
ally reinforced by the 2d Battalion (delayed in landing 
owing to the loss of the Corsika ) and at 5:00 P.M. Mustel 
was taken, thus opening the road for the 4th and sth 
Cyclist Battalions to start their long march to Orissar. 

Meanwhile the 3d Battalion, 138th Infantry, had been 
landed hurriedly from the main body of the transport 
fleet, and rushed forward to fill the gap caused by the 
unexpected delay of the 2d Battalion. The rst and 3d 
Battalions pushed forward together until nearly mid- 
night. They finally bivouac ked in the woods near Wes 
sike. The 2d Battalion bivouacked near Mustel, with a 
picket of one company on the Mustel-Saufer road, abreast 
of Wessike. 

The 17th and 255th Infantry Regiments, marching on 
inner routes, had reached their immediate objectives, and 
bivouacked there, without incident. 

During the day, resistance had repeatedly been en- 
counte eal from scattered Russian detachments, either re- 
sisting southward pressure by fire from entrenched posi- 
tions, or attempting to break through to the east and 
escape. Enveloping attacks had dislodged such resistance, 
and many prisoners had been taken. 


Tue SECONDARY LANDING NEAR PAMERRORT 


The force designated to effect the simultaneous second- 
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ary landing on the beaches west of Pan 
ot about 1 6x © soldiers and some 370 enlist 
navy, transported on three medium-sized 
ships and two shallow-draught torpedo boat 


Strength Ca 


Flotilla Landing Force 200 Torpedo | 
18th Assault Company 250 } 
Bluejackets 130 Auxiliary shiy 
Naval artillerists 40 > 2 horses an 
Detachment of 2d Cyclist also carried 

Battalion 650 

Auxiliary shij 
¢ 2 field guns of 

Ist Cyclist Battalion 650 


1 caisson, at 
carried here 
, ‘ Repair shiy 
2d Cyclist Battalion (less aa er i 
» automobiles 
detachment ) 415 ( 
set were also « 


Total 1,935 


Upon landing, this force was to be divided 
distinct groups, ea ch with its own mission 
[he rst Cyclist Battalion was to move sout! 
tection of the Arensburg-Orissar roads, cut 
lines, interrupt radio stations, Cé apture the divi 
(re ported ina manor-house north of Arensb irg 
lay any withdrawal of the Russian 472d Infantr 
Arensburg toward Onrissar, until such time 
Cyclist Battalion (at Orissar) could be reinforced 
arrival of troops coming overland from Tagga 
The 2d C yelist Battalion was to move Fa t 


sar, seize the bridge- head there, and prevent any 


ments from Moon Island reaching Oesel Island. Its : 
would be protected from the hostile forces on Ues 


land by the delaying action of the 1st Cyclist B 
The Assault Company, reinforced by the Flot! 





was charged with the Ce apture ot f the seacoast batter 


Pamerrort. Every effort was to be made to Ipt 
battery intact. Thereafter it would be mann 
naval artillerists, and employed (1) to cover Soela 
thereby preventing any naval sortie directed a; 
German fleet unloading at Tagga Bay; (2) t 


light German craft in penetrating Kassar Bay 


to neutralize the fire of the Russian seacoast batten 


guns, variously reported as 4.7” and 6”) at Toffr 


‘5 


opposite side of the strait. (Mention has already 
made of the German project to install a 4” landing-g 


battery at St. Johanns, farther east along the coas 
in the first and second purposes indicated above 
The immediate naval escort of this secondat 
force consisted of six small, light- draught to fped 
and several trawlers. In addition to convoying the 
party, its missions were (1) to locate and buoy 
nel through Soela Sound and into Kassar Bay 
make a da ish into Little Sound, support the 2d 
Battalion with artillery fire, and furnish it wit 


plies; and (3) later on, to assist the infantry in ! 


a crossing to Moon Island, both by supporting 
by the ferriage of troops. It will be remembere: 
addition to » os immediate naval escort the Bay 


THE 


yn hand for the specific purpose of neutral- 
coast works. 
opened as the landing force moved toward 
T offri. 


3,400 yards’ range, a hit was 


frst shots came from the battery at 
salvos at about 

stern ot one ot the small torpedo boats as 
npting to find a channel into Soela Sound. 
and Emden promptly opened a heavy and 
| fire on this battery, which replied feebly 
then ceased. Somewhat later it resumed fire, 
guns of the two 


o 


1 landing party 


ibsided under the punishing 
Later in the afternoon, 
and demolished the battery. 
the surprise of the German command, there 
from the seacoast battery reported near Pamer- 
vas the landing in progress near there in any 


d. By 


30 A M. the landing had been completed Save 


7:00 A.M., the first troops were ashore; 


j 


ld artillery, which oul 1 not gain the beach for 

lays 

shore, the Assault ¢ ompany and Flotilla Force 
forward to ¢ apture the seacoast battery which 

and for the future 

The 

tillerists followed, prepared to man the pieces after 


ined so my steriously silent, 
vhich such elaborate plans had been made. 
Everyone hunted diligently, but no battery could 

Eventually it became evident that the German 
had been misled by certain installations at a Rus- 
il station. One 


gathers that, among other things, 


s were on the air corps. 

Assault Company, thus rendered surplus, hastily 
bled a heterogeneous collection of farm vehicles and 
1 wake of the 2d Cyclist Bat 
for the dangerous Orissar bottle-neck. 


ind set out in the 


the 2d Cyclist Battalion, it had started its 26 
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mule march on Orissar the 


instant it had landed. It im 
apparent that the natives of O<vsel Is 


| 
neither cycle Or 


mediately bec ame 


land were 


motor-conscious their roads 


were But in ot this 


quagmires spite and repeated skit 


mushes with SI nall yarties of the 


Russians, the leadis 
clements of ra battalion completed the 26-mile grind by 


9:00 P.M. By 


noon the remainder of the 


next day the 
battalion had reached Orissar and gone into position. En 
route this battalion had captured 150 men and several 


military motor cars, one of whic h contains d rubl. S 


200 OOO 


(about 100,000 ). 


The audacity ol this movement becomes appare nt whe nh 
Moon Island not only 


numbered the cvclists ten to one, but was well equipped 


we realize that the force on out 


with artillery which could fire point blank at them across 
Little Sound. To the 


battalion and an entire Russian division (outnumbering 


east nothing stood between this 
hem fiftee he cl een formed | 
them fhilteen to one) except the thin screen tormed by 
the ist Cyclist Battalion. 

While the 2d Cyclist Battalion 


Onissar, the 1st Cyclist Battalion was moving 


struggled on toward 
sout iward 
(Map 4 1 to6) on a broad front. Russian resistance was 
spor: adic and ineffective 
['wo roads lead from Arensburg to Orissar (M Ip 

By nightfall, four of the six companies had reached an at 
occupied delaying positions across the northern route 
(K), but no element of the battalion reached the 
ern road (1) 


south 
on this day. Although this unit had not 
of the 


sixteen 


landed at Pamerrort until the middle morning, its 


companies had advanced some miles ovel bad 


roads and against varying ape trom both foot and 


mounted troops. lt 1s amusing to know that the inhabit 


ants, not recognizing the strange uniforms, thought that 


the cyclists were Englishmen! 


(To be continued 


D 


WHATEVER MAY BE DONE to improve transportation to the areas of combat, the 


enemy can be forced from his position by only one means—TInfantry on foot with 


adequate . {rtille ry fire and accessory arms. Not all the ingenuity of modern mind 


nor mechanization of mankind can remove this necessity for physical contact whi h 


is the only means by which final victory can be obtained NorMANn Douctas 
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By Mayor Russeut. SKINNER 
Infantry 


NE of the jobs of those military instructors who 

live at the confluence of the Upatoi and the Chat- 

tahoochee is to find out what infantry can and 
can’t do. This is what they say: 


The deadliness of the defender’s fire forces the attacking 
riflemen to concern themselves chiefly with cover in order to 
advance, rather than positions from which they can effectively 
reply to the enemy fire. Fire superiority in the attack must 
be gained principally by supporting weapons. Foot troops 
are thereby released to their primary mission of maneuver 
and shock action. 


Their conclusions are unassailable; the only ones that 
could have been derived from a study of what happened 
in the World War. that of 
teaching these facts to the officers who come there yearly 
as eillenes. In that they've failed. 


one who goes out to the regiments and watches the at- 
‘ < 


But they have another job— 
This is plain to any- 


tack exercises these students put on after the completion 


of their course. Did I say “‘exercises’? It should have 
been ‘“‘exercise.” From Vancouver Barracks to Fort 
Screven, from the time of the first dandelion to the first 
snow, one exercise, and only one, 1s used. 


This is the way it goes. The riflemen are drawn up on 
one side of the colonel’s golf course opposite a line of 
flags which represent an enemy who has fire superiority. 
Assumptions: that they have just arrived at the end of 
an approach march; that they are being aided by support- 
ing fire from their own artillery (amount not definitely 
stated) ; that they have supports and reserves behind 
them. The corporals and sergeants shrill away with their 
whistles and make esoteric wiggles with hands and arms. 
As a result of these contortions the men break out of the 
approach formations, throw themselves on the ground, 
and begin firing at the erect flags. In a little while the 
flags droop to an angle of forty-five degrees, thus indi- 
cating partial fire superiority over the enemy. The gesticu- 
lations of the noncommissioned officers reach apogee. A 
couple of men from each squad lumber to their feet, lurch 
9 a few yards, and throw themselves on the ground 
gain. Other pairs follow until all are on the new line. 
The rushes are repeated. At last they arrive within as- 
saulting distance. Bayonets are fixed and the flags over- 
run. Recall blows; a few remarks are made about things 

that don’t matter; the troops go back to barracks. 


Note the divergence between pamphlet and exercise. 
The pamphlet states that rifle fire doesn’t count for much 
at this stage of the battle; the exercise teaches that attack- 
ing riflemen can shoot their way forward by adding their 
fire to that of the artillery. According to our pamphlet, 
maneuver ts a primary mission of infantry; the exercise 
teaches nothing about it. Even its very agencies—the sup- 
ports and reserves—are merely assumed. 

Why this variance between precept and practice? Per- 


Don’t Kid the Shock Troops 


haps it is a manifestation of the ingrained 

of an army nurtured on frontier fighting 
sufficiently intense to withstand all p eek 
perhaps the ‘ ‘higher-ups” deliberately mislea 
for fear they might not go forward if the 
truth. 

It can hardly be denied that the system o 
Is W rong y. but wh: it can be done to remedy 
to be wastiauhile must be constructive, so 
formed. Possibly this is a point which might 
One should certainly be permitted to c all ; 
without being required to lay a fresh one. |} od 
it 1s never wise to flout an orthodox belief, | 
and try to supply a solution. 

First of all it will be necessary to execute all tl 
fighters who believe that a rifleman can fight 
ward by means of his trusty musket. This suc 
a bit drastic but nothing milder will do. >The 
twenty years to learn better and if they haven't 
they never will. | lolding such benighted notions 
ning around loose, they are as dangerous a [vy 
Annie. 

It may not be necessary to shoot those su tbele psi 
gists who believe in trying to fool the soldier for his ows 
It should be ouliicioies to remind them of 
World War song in which the recruit was made t 
“T may not know what this war’s about, but you bet 
gosh, A little reflection will con\ 
these sharpers that this song accurately reflects th 
cruit’s native shrewdness. Even a private is not to | 
hoodwinked where his own safety 1s concerned. If ou 
military tricksters realize this, they will make truce wit 
necessity and adopt a more sensible attitude. 


This false notion of the value of rifle fire in the atta 


FOC rd . 


I'll soon find out.” 


has been so thoroughly spread among the rank and filk 


that it’s doubeful if anything short of a war can corre 
it. Nevertheless, as a last despairing measure, it mig 
be worthwhile to undertake the rev amping of the trait 
ing regulations. TR 420-100 pussyfoots about admittin 
the slight importance of rifle fire in advancing the atta ey 


The truth should be stated flatly. All reference to an ad 


vance by fire and movement should be Miminated. In 
stead it should be clearly stated th 





tion is the only procedure available to infantry T. 


musketry pamphlet should be suppressed in its entiret) 
as promptly as an Arkansas deacon would The D 
cameron, Based as it is on the assumption that rifleme 
can shoot their way forward into the enemy trenches 
: ees out of tune with everything that Wo 

Nar battles teach. It reads as if it might have been wnt 
ten by General Custer. 

It is not treason to the Infantry to stress a riflen 
weakness against machine guns and artillery. The infat 
try, by virtue of its maneuverability, can accomplis! 1 WO 


ders once the enemy wire is penetrated. That 1s gion 


enough. 
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The Red Army 


from a manuscript prepared for The 
ry JOURNAL and Coast Artillery Journal 


st Nicuotas N. Gotovint 


collaboration of 
H. PIATNITSKY 


\tter part of 1933 the strength of the Red 
was officially reported to be 562,000. On 
30, 1934, before the Sree Congress of 
Tukhachevsky, assistant to K. E. V ssadhilon. 
Commissar for Defense of the U.S.S.R. (War 


announced an increase in strength to 940,000. 


nuary 15, 1936, in an 


ress 


before the second 


sion ot the Central Exec- 


VSK\ 


( 


ommittee, Tukhach- 
stated that the army 


| been further increased, 


the be ginning of 1936, to 


2K 


™ 


| 


diQOl 


rl 


f 


men. These fig- 
1¢ give an idea of 


gigantic military ma- 


U.S.S.R. is build- 


two years the army 


t 


g I 


increased two and 
imes, and at this 
ts strength exceeds 


of the Imperial Army 


f 1914 (1,284,155 


basic Soviet law gov- 


y military service pro- 


r the creation of this 
on the principle of 


tical selection. 


1935 the Red Army 
ted of two main parts: 


he re gular military 


hment made up pri 


; 


continuous service K. E. VorosHILov 


colors: Marshal of the Soviet Union a d | he re 
T} 


men serving two 


1e territorial army, 


which were at best second-class troops whose 


I service varied from eight to elev en months. 


plans, however, contemplate the elimination 


territorial divisions by gradually incorpor: ating 


to the regular establishment. Three- fourths of 


- army has already been so converted. 

rial divisions incorporated in the regular army 
initially begin as mixed organizations and pass 
three transition stages: 


lated from the Russian by Staff Sergeant Charles Ber 


Army. 


(1) Within each territorial division, two nfle regi 
ments together with all of the other component organi- 
zations (artillery. signal, and Sapper units) are hrst con- 
verted into regular units. This leaves one rifle battalion 
of the first and second regiments, and also the third regi 
ment, on a territorial (militia) footing. Thus four of the 
nine battalions of the division become regular army units; 
r remaining five continue as territorial battalions. 

2) The next stage involves the conversion of the 
thind rifle regiment (less its third battalion) into a regular 
organization. The third battalion continues on a terri 
cornal (militia) basis. By the end of this stage six of the 
rifle battalions have been absorbed in the regular army. 
(3) In the final stage the three remaining divisional 

units are transferred to the 
regular military establish 
ment. 


territorial divisions of the 


~ Che majority of the fifty 


Red Army have already 
passed through the first and 
second stages. In the cay 
alry divisions the transition 
has been completed 

The se measures doubtless 
nhance the combat efficien 
cy of the Red Army and its 
readiness for mobilization as 
well. Chey are bound in 
deed, to have a marked ef 
fect upon the military 
training of the Soviet man 
power. 

The total population ol 
the Soviet Union ts apt 


I 
mately 170,000,000 This 


rOX! 


means that about 1,500,000 
young men annually reach 
military wwe (21) and be 
come available for service 
Of this number about a 
third are ordinarily — 
remain roug rhly 
l million that could be 
called into service. Assuming that M Tukhachevsky 
statements are correct, the entire regular army, with th 
majority of the men serving for two years, could not 
sorb annually more than 650,000 men. The other 350 
could hardly be given training within the regular estab 
lishment. Under the former system of.regular and ter 
ritorial units, however, a similar number of qualified 
men (300,000) were left without training each year 
This present annual training of 650,000 men in the 
re: gular service will eventually build up the entire reserve 


of trained men (19 classes of the regular service 
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Red Infantry 


12,000,000. Imperial Russia called 15,500,000 men 1nto 


service during the World War 

An important recent development that might still fur- 
the r increase this great total a recommendation from 
certain ofhcials to change the period of of service from two 
years to one. This would afford tr: uning in the regular 
army to all phy sically qualified men arriving at saaeiey 
age and woul | make an army ol 15 ,000,000 or 19,000,000 
the 
abandonment of the rigid selection method of politically 


desit ab le elements. 


availab le for war. This would involve, however, 


This question presents the alternative of choosing be 
tween the pare amount interests of national defense and 
the preservation . politic al party privileges. It seems 
probab le that the Ci hat acter ot the Communist Party dic- 
tatorship will alwavs Sway decisions 1 in its own interests. 
For this reason an abandonment of the rigid personnel 
selection from politic ally reliable and desirable elements 
is not to be expected. 

The elimination of territorial units and their incorpora- 
tion into the regular establishment, with the resulting 
constitute the most 


increase in the strength of the 
important military changes in the U.S.S.R. since 1924. 


army, 


REORGANIZATION OF Forces 


Infantry. The organization of infantry units of the Red 
Army is patterned somewhat after the French. There is 
a marked tendency to the of light, 


quick- firing, semiautom: atic weapons. In the new infan- 


increase number 
try organization, for example, each company has been 
increased by two officers and three automatic rifles and the 
enlisted personnel has been reduced by 24. 

As now organized, an infantry battalion has 30 officers, 
584 men and 27 automatic rifles. This is a decrease of 72 
men and an increase of g quick-firing rifles. 


The 1 increase of 40 infantry regime nts during 1934 and 


INFANTRY 





JOURNAL 









1935 raised the total to 2 
ments, organized into 86 1 
The cut in unit personne 
ganization leaves a surpl 
The 
organized into a score or n 
pendent rifle battalions w! 
used to constitute a tenth i: 


50,000 infantrymen. 


talion for each division. 


The Red Army 


regiments ot 


Cavalry. 





army cavalry 





ments of corps cav alry, and 
rons of divisional cavalry. 
and divisional cavalry is on! 
maintained in peace time. 
increase in this arm speaks 
of the plans of the high ci 
organize for mobile warfat 
ganization of machine gun 
in Cav alry re: giments with 20 
mounted on 


chine guns 


spring Carriages 


(designed for firing from th 
mounts) further points to preparation for a w 
neuver. 

Artillery. Unul recently the artillery organiz 
based on three guns per battery; there even 
special ideology in connection with this. In the 
of 1935, 
each battery. 


however, it was decided to add a fourt 
This change, when completely carried 
will increase the fire power of the artillery by 

Divisional and corps artillery 1S organized ol 
ciple of mixed artillery groups that have both 
howitzer batteries. Before the recent reorganizat I 
division had six 76-mm. gun batteries and four 
howitzer batteries. The defensive artillery ty pe of w 
predominates. 

In 1935 the number of howitzer batteries in th 
sion was increased to four and the gun batterie: 
reduced to four. 

Aviation and Mechanized Forces. Aviatior 
favorite child in the scheme of defense of the U.S.S.R 
this particular the Soviet government spares ni 
From the world markets it purchases the best typ 
planes and motors for the purpose of studying and 


ducing them. 


‘ 7 
Next to aviation the mechanized forces recei 
most generous appropriations. Here again the 


types of mechanized equipment are procured abroad \ 
with a view to re production at home. 

The number of tanks within the Red Army 
mated about 4,000. There five mechani 


divisions: three on the western frontier; one in t 


East, and one in t 
tral part of the country. In adc lition, there are sb 
pe ‘ndent tank re giments, twelve independent ta 


talions, and six independent tank companies. 


along the Manchurian frontier; 


The army possesses about 300 armored cars, o! 




















THE RED ARMY 


late models. There are also 84 armored 
15 mechanized (armored) battalions. The 
er guard 1s motorized and equipped with 


DEPARTMENT WITHIN THE ARMY 


viet Union, as we have seen above, the army 


ss-section of the entire population it repre- 
privileged political groups. Elements of the 
that are suspected of political opposition to 
nist dictatorship are not permitted to serve 
pee elements are former industrialists, 
| merchants, estate owners and farmers, cleri- 
vers of the old police, persons employing hired 
iV ing on an income or at the expense of others, 
iren of such persons. In making up the annual 
t for service the Communists are selected first, 
rkers and employees, and finally peasants. 
ars ago (1925) the Red Army was fairly repre- 
yf £ ie Russian people but the trend has been 
“bolshevization” and “proletarianiza- 
[his has resulted in making the army into a care- 


towa rd 


selected agency of the Communist dictatorship. 
[he following tabulation shows the change in the class 
mposition of the army during the last ten years. 


Peasants 


Workers and Employees 


15. 37 
1930 42.1° 


as 


1935 5555 


1925 84.7° 
57: 9" 
44.5° 


It is apparent that there has been a fourfold increase in 
the workers’ element. More than half of the army per- 
ynnel now comes from this class. 

Progressive ‘“‘communization”’ of the army, as compared 
ation, is shown by the table below: 


1925 (Army) 19.0%, 

1930 (Army) 34-3% 

1935 (Army) 49-37% 

1935 (Nation) 3.07 

percentage of Communists in 

my is sixteen times that of Com- 
nunists in the entire country. 

In the higher echelons of the mili- 

esti bicdeviene the same process is 

on an even greater scale. In 

; the officer personnel drawn from 

fs was approximately 429/, of the 

The ideal of the Soviet dictator- 

an army officered entirely by 

unist Party personnel. The 

try is being pushed back. Ie 1s 

i only for the time being as a 

ry evil. Just why the army 1s 

called “The Workers’ and 

* Red Army” (WPRA) it is 


t to comprehend. A more appro- 


405 
priate title would be ““ and Workers’ Army.” 


On the other hand, the increase in the strength of the 


[he Party 


army is bound to lower the percentage of prolet arian ele 
ments. Ap prehension over this is incre asing among the 
Communist leaders. During the past dec ade it has been 
the practice for army leaders to announce twice annually 
the results obtained in increasing the number of workers 
and party members within the army. In 1936 (for the 
first time), in the report ol the Commissar for Defense 
to the Central Executive U.S.S.R., 

M. Tukhachevsky neglected to mention this subject 


This violation of the 


Committee of the 


time honored custom testifies to a 
This 
f the doub ling of the 
mulit: iry strens eth woul: 1 be Tike ly to increase upon mobili 
zation. 


feeling alarm on the part of the dict: atorship 
feeling ot mustrust growing out ot 


New levies would have to be drawn primarily 
This flood, 


Soviet teac hings, 


trom the pe asantry. not thoroughly indoctri- 


nated in the might destroy the 


party 
character of the army and torce a change in the pr sent 


policy. If this deduction is correct, 


then a.mobilization 
would constitute an act of tremendous political risk for 
the Communist leaders—a risk which they would take 


only under exceptional circumstances, 


that the Com 
munist leaders rely solely upon the communization of the 
The Soci: list Politic al 
Department and the military lawyers, paralleling each 
other throughout the 


It should not be issumed, however, 


army to maintain control over it 


from the highest to the low 
est organizations, are both openly and secretly maintain 


army, 


ing control over the activity of the military person nel, 
even to their manner of thinking and their personal lives. 
These two powerful agencies hol. | the Red Army in their 
grip. 

PourricAL DEPARTMENT 


U.S.S.R 


aND Irs Own ARMY 


In the the central organizations of the Com 


LAA. bend. 


and Cavalry 
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munist party are the dominant governmental agencies not- 
withstanding the fact that the constitution of the Soviet 
Union makes no mention of them. Therefore the real 
governing body of the U.S.S.R. is the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party. The military section of 
this committee is the center of the Political Department 
of the Red Army (PDRA). M. Gamarnik is the head 
of this department and is also the first assistant of the 
People’s Commissar for Defense, Voroshilov. Political 
departments (branches of the military department) are 
maintained in the military units, up to and including the 
division. In regiments, political commissars carry on the 
functions of the political department and in battalions 
and companies political supervisors perform similar func- 
tions. Paralleling these agencies of the central committee, 
there operates throughout the army a secret agency of the 
Special Sections of Government Safety, the former 
Cheka, latterly the OGPU. Through this dual-control 
system the Communist Party its sway over 
the activities and behavior of the entire military person- 
nel. 

The political organization maintains for “emergencies” 


exercises 


its own military force, which is independent of the Red 
Army command. In 1932 this special organization con- 
sumed one-tenth of the entire military appropriations of 
the U.S.S.R.- 118,000,000 rubles out of a total of 1,- 
278,000,000. This force “Pratorian 
Guard of the Régime.” In 1935 it consisted of the follow- 
ing: 

(1) One mixed special detachment for each adminis- 
trative district center, consisting of one rifle battalion, one 
artillery battery, and one mechanized cavalry squadron 

in all 29g independent battalions, 50 indepe -ndent com- 
panies, 29 batteries, and 2g mechanized squadrons, a 
total of 105,000 men 

(2) Frontier guards (motorized) ..... 70,000 men 

(3) Convoy guard (prison guard and 


guards at concentration camps)......... 


known as the 


Aggregate ag ne 235,000 men 


This force serves to insure proper obedience to the 
Communist Party and unquestioned control of the army 
by it. 

Law OFFicers 

The other check upon the personnel of the army is 
furnished by the law officers. Their function is to look 
after the “revolutionary” legality of the acts of the off- 
cers. A law officer has the right to stop the issuance of 
any order by any military commander. For this reason, 
if there is the least doubt as to the legality of an order, 
the approval of the law officer is obtained before it is 
issu 

Any individual has the right to make written com- 
plaint to the law officer against his commander, and tens 
of thousands of such reports are received. By this means 
the law officer keeps a check on the line commander. 
Everywhere there is lurking the all-seeing eye and the all- 


hearing ear of the Communist Party. One noteworthy 
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effect of this is to paralyze initiative and fr 
tion. 

During maneuvers and in the event of w: 
are required to prepare “estimates of operat 
basis of available data.” 

The most curious thing about the law of! 
fact that three-fourths of them possess no n 
cation whatever. Approximately half of th: 
elementary education but not over 20°/ ha 
benefit of a higher education. But they ar: 
Communists. ‘The law officer tops the compl 
work honeycombing the entire army. 
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Some of the results of the political measu! 
to insure the communistic purity of the army 
in truth, the Achill 
and have brought about 





est. [hese measures are, 
the 
general cultural level of the semi. The off 

ing proletarian workers and Communist Party m 

are lacking even in elemental education. This ; 

price to pay for loyalty to political dogma. 

In selecting students for the various militar 
the entrance requirements had to be lowered to a knoy 
edge of the fundamentals of arithmetic, some co: 
of fractions, and the ability to narrate in one’s own work 
something read from a book. 

Asa seule of this lowering of educational standard 
, of the officers qualifying for preliminary trair 
ing possessed an ‘average education, and ~ r to 
enege about 40° sould barely read and y In 
1934, of the junior officers and comy 
oes and 10°/ of the battalion commanders wer 
totally lacking in a general education and had bu 
slight conception of the Soviet military organization. ‘h 
1932 only one-fourth of the graduates of the militan 
academy (general staff) possessed more than a fourth 
grade education. 

M. Voroshilov directed attention to this deficiency in 
his recent public addresses by stressing the necessity o 
raising the general educational level. In this connectia 
it is of interest to note that M. Voroshilov’s own eo 
education was limited to a second-grade course in a vi: 
lage school. Yet he occupies the highest position in the 
military establishment and in the event of war may be 
come the commander in chief of the Red Army. 

Of the 60,000 officers in the army there remain about 
4,000 who served during the World War. In this group 
there are some 400 former officers who attended the im- 
perial academy. The greater part of these play mine 
roles. Even the instructors at the various military school 
have been replaced by new “professors” of the Sovet 
school. This accounts for the fact that during the pa 
few years there has been nothing of i importance in the 
nature of military scientific literature coming out of th 
U.S.S.R. 

The lowering of the technical, scientific, and genet 
cultural level is such that one is constrained to wonde 
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increase in the strength will not be a source 
_ Can a “primitive” officer personnel be de- 


Ficey Mllibende yn to handle a modern army? Will it be 


e task of handling the complicated technical 
problems involved in training, equipping, and 
Le masses of men? Officers are selected pri- 
ly because of political dependability in order to main- 
ain the Communist Party grip. Willingness to obey 


1 the MiECommunist Party edicts is far more deserving than the 


- utes of command and leadership. 


GovERNING THE SERVICE OF OFFICERS AND THE 
INTRODUCTION OF Murrrary RANK 


1928 the regulations governing the military serv- 
ce of officers were 1n a state of great confusion. At that 
\w was introduced requiring service in grade for 

we ite length of time; also definite service categories 
vere Inaut outta. which took the place of pre- endatlon 
ry titles. This had the effect of rapidly promoting Red 
smmanders through the successive grades. In conformity 
with this law, “officers” could receive assignments cor- 
besponding to command of a battalion iar’ seven years; 
ad b bx serving an additional eight years these officers 
ould become brigade or division commanders. Consid- 
ring the low oducetionsl requirements and the sources 
from which the officer personnel is drawn, it was soon 
realized that such rapid advancement would deprive of- 
Bficers of an opportunity to acquire ability through train- 
ing and experience. Therefore, in September, 1935, a new 
Bdecree governing period of service was published, which 
incre wal the minimum service requirement in each 
grade considerably. 
It is noteworthy that this new decree provided Euro- 
pean rank (personal titles) for those officers who were 
adversely affected (lieutenant to colonel, inclusive). 
Formerly an officer was simply a commander and was re- 
ferred to by the position he occupied. It seems probable 
that the introduction of rank had the purpose of sugar- 
coating the bitter pill of deferred promotion that many 
senior re had to swallow. 

Under the edict of 1935 rank designations and mini- 
mum lengths of service in grade are as follows: 


Lieutenant 















RM UM ie. os 2 os 3 years.. 
Senior Lieutenant .................- 3 years 
OO Se SS eres 4 years 
ia EC a ee 4 years 
OO ge ee 8 years 


A total of 22 years’ service is required before an officer 
is eligible for appointment to the grade of brigade com- 
mander. 


The new law also carried a maximum age limit pro- 
VISION. 


as follows: 

‘eutenant and Captain ...... 40 years of age 
\ Ma ee ee eee 45 years of age 
ColeSRRa Estas cusses e's tose. 60 years of age 


The majority of Red officers of the grade of brigade and 


divison commanders belong to the flock of “heroes of 
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the Civil War,” and are approaching 5° years of age. 
This probably accounts for the raising of the maximum 
age limit for colonels from 50 to 60 years, thus m: aking 
it possible to keep in the service experienced and po- 
litically reliable higher officers. 

An important fe ature of the decree is the designation 
of the highest military titl—Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Five officers were elevated to this new rank. 
These individuals play a dominant réle in the U.S.S.R. 


They are: 


Voroshilov—People’s Commissar for Defense (Min- 
ister of War); 
Tukhachevsky—Second assistant to Voroshilov in 


matters of armament and supply of the Red Army; 
Y egoroy Chief of the General Staff; 
Blucher—Commander of Far Eastern 
Manchukuoan frontier; 
Budienny 


Army on the 


Inspector of the Red cavalry. 


Close association over a period of years with Joseph 
Stalin and their high standing i in the Communist Party 
were important factors in hele elevation. Voroshilov, 
Yegorov, and Budienny served together 1 in the Red Army 
Goeon its inception. They fought together i in the civil war 
under the immediate direction of Stalin against General 
Denikin’s army, and against Poland in 1920. If we ex- 
amine the réle that senior military commanders play in 
the political institutions, it will become apparent that 
their military positions hinge primarily upon their influ- 
ence as high- standing members of the Communist Party. 

In the principal organ of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party (the Political Bureau) one of the ten 
members—Voroshilov belongs to the army. It is this 
that gives him his particular importance. He is minister 
of war as well as the probable supreme commander in 
chief of the Red military forces in the event of war. 

Next in importance to the Political Bureau is the 
Organization Bureau. Among its ten members 1s one 
military member, Gamarnik, who is the first assistant 
and alternate of Voroshilov. Gamarnik controls all po- 
litical functions within the Red Army and 1s the chief 
of the military section of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party and chief of the Military-Political De- 
partment. He is the second eye and ear of the Com- 
munist Party within the army. 

Both Voroshilov and Gamarnik are members of the 
Central Executive Committee. To the same group also 
belongs the present commander of the Kiev Military 
District—Yakir, who had charge of the Kiev maneuvers 
in the autumn of 1935. Under the new military law 
Yakir received the title of senior army commander. In 
the event of war he would become commander in chief 
of the South Group of Armies, in the Ukraine. Without 
question, Yakir is one of the most influential party mem- 
bers in the Red Army, where his future is quite secure. 

Tukhachevsky, Yegorov, Budienny, and Blucher also 
belong to the same central committee, although they are 
only “candidates.” Uborevich, also a candidate of the 
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central committee, commands the White Russian Mili- 
tary District (Smolensk-Minsk) , and in the event of wat 
would become commander in chief of the Northern 
Group of Armies. He, also, received the new title of 
senior army commander. 

These mien are the most influential military members 
in the Communist Party, and are therefore the most 
prominent individuals among the higer Soviet military 
leaders. Brief biographic al sketches of each m ay be of 
interest. 

Voroshilov is 54 years of age. He 1s the son of a rail- 
road watchman. Until he was seven he lived in poverty 
with his sister. He worked in mines until he was twelve. 
From twelve to fourteen he attended a two-grade village 
school. At fifteen he became a factory ‘eitieet. He re- 
ceived his first revolutionary baptism at eighteen, taking 
an active part in a politic al strike. In 1903, when he was 
twenty-two years old, he joined the Bolshevik Party. In 
1905, during the first revolution, he met Lenin at the 
Stockholm Congress. In 1907 he participated in the 
London Congress, after which he engaged in transporting 
arms via Finland for the revolutionary parties in Russia. 
In 1907 he was arrested and banished to the Archangel 
district for three years, but managed to escape to Baku, 
where he continued his revolutionary activities under 
Stalin's leadership, operating an illegal printing estab- 
lishment. He was sentenced to prison for his escape, and 
this time he was sent to more distant parts. His total 
period of banishment was seven years. At the outbreak 
of the World War he was employed at the Tsaritsin gun 
factory. Soon after mobilization he deserted at Petrograd. 
With the beginning of the revolution in 1917 we “find 
him a member of the Petrograd “Soviet of Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Deputies.” 

Voroshilov first became identified with important mili- 
tary matters in the spring of 1918 at the age of thirty- 
seven. Having command of a military detachment, he 
withdrew to Tsaritsy on the Volage under pressure of 
the Germans, who had occupied the Ukraine where Stalin 
had full control. Stalin designated him to command the 
Soviet Tenth Army; but in the autumn of 1918 Voroshi- 
lov was transferred to the civil position of Commissar of 
Internal Affairs in Soviet Ukraine. In the summer of 
1919 he once more became commander of the Fourteenth 
Army, operating against General Denikin. 

In the autumn of 1919 he was appointed a member of 
the Revolutionary Military Council (political functions) 
of the First Cavalry Army, then engaged against the 
Poles. In March, 1921, he, with Tukhachevsky, took part 
in the bloody liquidation of the sailors’ uprising in Kron- 
stadt. In 1921 he became a member of the highest group 
of the Communist Party, the Central Executive Com- 
mittee, and was appointed commander of the North 
Caucasus Military District. Three years later he was des- 
ignated commander of the Moscow Military District. 

After Frunze’s death in the latter part of 1925, Voroshi- 
lov succeeded to the position of People’s Commissar for 
Military and Naval Affairs (Minister of War), and he 
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has held that position for the past ten years 
general education and his total lack of milita: 
susan him totally unfit for such high comn 
Tukhacheusky 1s 43 years of age. He is a 
the old nobility and was a regular army off. + jp 
Semenov Guard Regiment at the outbreak of World 
War. Taken prisoner by the Germans in th: “t 
1915, he concealed the fact that he was an 
endured all the hardships of a common soldi: 
number of attempts to escape, he finally su 
reaching Holland, whence he returned to Russia 
the rank of staff captain. When the revolution was x i 
height in 1917, he joined the Bolsheviki. |; 18 | 
commanded a Soviet army, first on the eastern front and 
later in the south. As commander in chief on th 
casus front, Tukhachevsky brought about the final and 























complete rout of General Denikin’s forces in ¢ g 7 
of 1920. | wil 

In the war against Poland Tukhachevsky commanded Wo 
a group of armies north of the Pripet River. “- oy 
fered a decisive defeat due to the slow and ineffective - 
actions of Yegorov and Budienny. In 1921 he relentlessh fs 
put down a large-scale peasant uprising at Tambo. In roth 
1922 he assumed command of the White Russian Mili mat 
tary District. In 1924, although lacking higher military chat 
education, he was appointed commandant of the militan WI 
academy and later chief of the general staff, which po- = 
sition he held for about three years. In 1931 he was ap Le 
pointed Voroshilov’s second assistant and charged wi 192 
armament and military supply matters. This is the posi W 
tion he holds today. nu 

Being somewhat better educated than the other mar- \ 
shals ond entirely indebted for his advancement to his Bly 
personal qualities—insight, will power and _ resourceful- ac 
ness—Tukhachevsky is an exception in the Red Army ass 
command. He ts an experienced military man of Western tar 





European stature. All recent changes in the Red Arm 
are attributed to his newly enhanced influence. 

Yegorov is 51 years of age, the son of a Volga steve. 
dore. He is of the self-made type, having risen from 
lower stratum of the population. Having completed only 
six grades in grammar school, he has a very limited 
general education. Prior to entering the army, he worked 
as a blacksmith but studied hard at home preparing him- 
self for the examination for admission to the Kazan Milt 
tary School. 

In 1905, while serving as a sub-lieutenant, Yegoro 
took part in the first unsuccessful revolution and was ¢x- 
pelled from the army in 1914. At the outbreak of the 
revolution in 1917 he joined the Bolsheviki, for which he 
was tried and imprisoned. After the October revolution 
this fact contributed to his advancement. During the 
summer of 1918 he commanded the Ninth Army and 
later the Tenth Army, operating against General Kras- 
nov’s forces on the Don. At that time Stalin was serving 
as his commissar. 

Yegorov was appointed commander of the south front 
in the fall of 1919. Later he was made commander of the 
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front against Poland and General Wrangel’s 
ler the political supervision of Commissar Sta- 
go these campaigns he manifested a notable 
-isiveness and initiative 
commanded several important military dis- 
che summer of 1931 he succeeded Shaposhnikov 
f the general staff. 
ng no inherent natural ability, Yegorov owes 
.cement entirely to his friendship with Stalin 
.¢ political services he rendered during the revo- 
period. This man, destined to become in the 
‘ war Voroshilov’s chief of staff, is a rather color- 
and manifests no qualities that would justify 
enment to such an important and_ responsible 
‘in the Red Army, either in peace or war. 

Blucher is 46 years of age. He is a worker who sprang 
from German colonist stock. At the age of sixteen he was 
working in Petrograd and Moscow eepasion, Before the 
World War he was imprisoned for two and a half years 
for carrying on revolutionary propaganda. There are ru- 

mors to the effect that he belonged to the officers’ corps 
of the Austrian Army, but actually he served in the 
igth Infantry Regiment and fought against the Ger- 
mans. He was sonenty wounded in action, and dis- 
charged for disability. Later he worked in Kazan factories. 
When the revolution broke out he was a member of the 
revolutionary committee at Samara. During the civil war 
he commanded a division against Kolchak’s forces. In 
1920 he commanded a division in the fighting against 
Wrangel’s forces for the possession of the Crimean isth- 
mus. 

When the Far Eastern buffer republic was formed, 
Blucher was appointed its war minister. He commanded 
a corps at Moscow for several years, and served as Yakir’s 
assistant when the latter commanded the Ukrainian Mili- 
tary District. In 1929 he was appointed commander of 
the Far Eastern Army and has held that position for the 
past seven years. 
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Being a hero of the civil war and possessing three Red 
FE A Blucher has firmly established his position in 
the Communist Party. war he is destined to 
command an independent group of two Far Eastern 
armies against Japan and Manchukuo. Blucher hardly 
possesses "the necessary qualifications and training for a 
position of this kind. Most likely, in the event of a con- 
Hict he would play a simple role in the Far East as the 
eye of Moscow, whose confidence he unquestionably pos- 
sesses. The actual command of the military forces in the 
Far East would be exercised by someone especially picked 
for the duty. 


In time of w 


From the foregoing it is evident that the highest po- 
sitions in the Red Army are held by political generals 
rather than by military experts. This will result in much 
friction in the next war, when the actual command of 
the troops will have to be exercised by individuals espe- 
cially selected for the purpose. And to make matters 
worse, these men will likewise be lacking 1 in proper mili- 
tary training. Moreover, the entire officer personnel repre- 
sents a low level of culture and is trained primarily for 

“primitive” methods of fighting that are characteristic 
of a civil or revolutionary war. This renders most doubt- 
ful the intelligent employ ment of the gigantic military 
machine that the Soviets have built. The more complex 
its weapons the more inefficient is their direction and con- 
trol likely to be. 

The recent changes in the organization of the Red 
Army have tended to taise it to the level of other Euro- 
pean armies. Its outward appearance attracts many ob- 
servers and creates, in fact, an impression of exceptional 
power. From the press, from the cabinets of foreign gov- 
ernments, and from the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions, emanate pronouncements concerning die i increasing 
military importance of the U.S.S.R. But these pronounce- 
ments are based on a superficial analysis. The close ob- 
server will come to the inevitable conclusion that the Red 
Army colossus has entrails of straw. 


D 


IF A POWERFUL NATION CAN ABUSE A WEAKER ONE, 


then it is evident that the 


weaker nation has placed itself in a position where it must either fight a hopeless 


war or surrender. 


I prefer to have power in the hands of the United States rather 


than to have the power in the hands of some other country and risk the possibility 
that such country may abuse it —-STOCKTON. 








Sergeant Durkin re« 


Army Wite 


By INGRAM Cary 


HE commanding officer of Troop C, 33d Cavalry, 
was known throughout the Old Army as Captain 
“Monday” Thompson. Why he was given this 
nickname was not known, but his men believed it was 
due to the irascibility he was accustomed to display while 
pulling himself together after the more or less routine 
consumption during each week-end of a gallon of 
whiskey. 

Captain Thompson's regiment, in round numbers, 
twelve hundred horses and twelve hundred men, got on 
ships, sailed some seven thousand miles, up by Alaska 
and down by Japan, and was set on shore in a strange 
environment amidst an alien people against whom war 
was to be made. This was the dream of a cavalryman 
come true. 

The regiment marched and fought for four months 
during the rainy season; then, when the enemy dispersed 
into guerrilla bands, settled down in widely separated sta- 
tions to cover a large area bounded on one side by the 
China Sea, and on a other by almost impassable moun- 
tains. 

Troops C, D, and M occupied towns over twenty 
miles apart. They were barely in supporting distance of 





ognized her 


There was no time for any- 
one to get drunk. 


even when the cart roads connecting their 
stations were not blocked by flooded streams. Through 2 2 
combination of circumstances these isolated units, each 
with but one officer present, were left for a long ume 
without the supervision ordinarily exercised by higher au- 
thorities. 

The province held by the three troops was also the seat 
of operations of a certain General Villareal—aggressive 
commander of several hundred guerrillas, formerly be- 
longing to the 1 insurgent army, but now alternating | be- 
tween the status of patriots defending their soil against 
the hated invader, and that of out-and-out bandits. 

Troop C, under Captain Thompson, drew San Loren- 
zo, a collection of flimsy, windswept shacks, so abomin- 
ably hideous that the eye avoided it to seek relief that was 
not afforded either by the swamp that bounded the place 
on one side or the sand dunes that limited it on the 
others. 

The men were quartered in a tumble-down convent 
This, the ancient church on the other side of the plaza 
and the house of the Spanish trader, were the only build: 
ings of solid construction, all others being of bamboo and 
nipa, built on the plan of a chicken coop on stilts. 

The human inhabitants were, for the most part, afflict- 


each other, 
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he ous forms of skin disease, or ailments of worse 
natut d spent most of their time while awake in 
and scratching. The other inhabitants were 
sually lying submerged in a mixture of water 
slime, predatory hogs of degraded propensities 
ct to food, and mangy dogs that slept through- 


ys so they could render the nights hideous with 









an exaggeration to say that Troop C, after 
in, got drunk and stayed drunk for the greater 

part ot a year. The isolation, coupled with the unspeak- 
able squalor of the surroundings, cast a blight on the 
» as well as the men. There wasn’t much talk of 
neurasthenia in those days, but San Lorenzo might well 
have induced it. At any rate, the Captain and the first 
-oeant succumbed to the environment. The men took 
cue from the leaders, and conditions soon became 








hac 1 inac ed. 





The sup ply of food was never adequate but there was 
slenty to drink. Martinez, the Spaniard, better known as 
Red d-nose Mike,” saw to that. When the soldiers who 
floc ked to his place had no money to buy whiskey they 

dulled the edge of their hunger with bino de nipa, 
nisado, and oer native dicks which the Spaniard was 
kind enough to dispense on credit. 








For the horses there was no such recourse. Palay, or 
nhulled rice, was a poor substitute for the good, clean 
ats to which they were accustomed, but they had to eat 
Some did starve while those that survived be- 
came so thin that the McClellan saddles cut great sores 
n their withers. Lacking grain and hay, picketed with- 
out shelter from the sun and rain, and so ravaged by 
parasites that they could not be groomed, they soon be- 
came of little value as military mounts. 







r starve. 









The first sergeant might have sent the prisoners to cut 
sacate for the horses, but he had the excuse that use of 
the swamp grass was said to bring on surra, a loathsome 
disease similar to glanders and equally fatal. Moreover, 
his time and energies were fully taken up by the monte 
game which he and the Spaniard jointly cor.ducted. 

Worst of all, Villareal made a night attack on the 
town and, in the confusion resulting from the lack of 
discipline, succeeded in burning the building where the 
saddles and other equipment were stored. 





















Such was the situation when, on a sweltering after- 
noon in the midst of the dry season, the supply train 
came lumbering in from the base port with a small, 
plain-featured woman on the seat beside the driver of the 
leading wagon. Sergeant Durkin, oldest noncom in the 
troop, recognized her and sent the nearest soldier on the 
run to rouse Captain Thompson. Despite the orders pro- 
hibiting the offtcers ladies from joining their husbands, 
i“ Captain’s wife had arrived. 


he change which followed Mrs. Monday’s advent 
was immediate and abrupt. An experienced officer could 
not have grasped control more effectively. Her first step 
was to get the Captain sober; the next was to close the 
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Spaniard’s place and stop the gambling game. Then she 
put the Captain to work and through him the troop. 
There was no time for anyone to get drunk. The mess 
was improved by the purchase of native cattle, chickens, 
eggs and such vegetables and fruits as were available. 
ry ol tables, a recreation room, and a bath house were 
built; shelter was provided for the horses and contracts 
were let for the supply of good grass and other forage. 
The routine formations for stables, drill and guard 
mount, which had been permitted to lapse, were reestab- 
lished. Reports covering the loss of the burned equip- 
ment and requisitions for replacement were prepared and 
forwarded. A_ barber shop was set up and a library 
started. The Presidente was compelled to clean up the 
town and build a market- pl ace. Among other measures 
for the general good a school for the native children was 
opened with a soldion 7 in charge. 

Meanwhile, 
Villareal, having had the effrontery to establish ) Saamerr 
in a new, semi-permanent cuartel within five miles of 
San Lorenzo, it was decided to undertake an expedition 
to rid the province of this undesirable citizen and his 


band. 


Where the information was obtained which made pos- 


the military situation was not neglected. 


sible the intelligent timing of this expedition was not 
known in the troop. certain gentle-faced 
Ilocano woman who had seen her sick baby change under 
the ministrations of Mrs. Monday from a whining 


bundle of bones and yellow skin to a fat godling almost 


Possibly a 


too heavy for her to carry, may have known something 
about the matter. 

The secrecy with which this operation was planned 
and the skill shown in its execution distinguished it from 
previous similar efforts which had been uniformly unsuc- 
cessful. The surprise of the guerrillas was complete. Vil- 
lareal and a number of his followers were captured and 
the others were either killed or dispersed. 

From the time’ the troop was formed after dark in the 
sand dunes back of the convent, until the guerrilla chief 
surrendered what was left of his command, the captain, 
accompanied by an orderly, was always at the place where 
his presence was most needed. There was talk in the 
troop about this orderly. It was noticed that he wore a 
private’s uniform and an oversized campaign hat that hid 
his face; also that he stayed at Captain Monday’s heels 
until the captain adv anced close to the burning cuartel to 
receive Villareal’s surrender, and was not seen afterwards. 
Some said that it was Winship, the troop clerk, a man 
who kept to himself and did not get drunk, but Red 
Hogan, who got a good look at the orderly’s face by the 
light of the burning cuartel, declared he was a total 
stranger. Winship did not offer any statement on the 
subject: however, soon after the expedition, the first ser- 
geant was reduced and Winship appointed in his place. 

The victory over the insurgents, added to the beneficial 
results of the measures carried out under the new régime, 
raised morale to a high pitch, which was quickly reflected 
in every detail of troop administration. At this opportune 
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time the inspector general made a long overdue visit. The 
troop turned out for inspection with new clothing and 
equipment and with the horses again in good condition. 
The inspector general was stron gly impressed by the fine 
appearance of the command and station and the fact that 
the countryside had been cleared of guerrillas. A highly 
favorable report brought Captain Thompson a letter of 
commendation from the district commander. 

The story of the rehabilitation of Troop C ends here. 
It would be a pleasure to relate that the Captain overcame 


By A CoFFee CooLer 


E was a coffee cooler, a PX officer to be exact. 

During the maneuvers his duties consisted of 

looking for axe fiends and escaped maniacs that 
nervous wives were certain lurked in every nook and 
cranny of their quarters. He inspected guards that had 
not walked post since Geronimo had been captured. 

When the battle-scarred heroes returned from the 
jaw-bone wars, smelling like goats, they made straight 
for the exchange to buy razor blades and kid the PX 
officer. This kidding the PX officer took with his tongue 
in his cheek, as he knew full well that his would-be 
tormentors had spent weeks in purposeless marching and 
counter-marching and that their equipment was scattered 
over the face of the earth. He knew also that their 
swashbuckling attitude was small-boy bravado nourished 
by cold beer and the knowledge that fr ayed nerves and 
tempers could be forgotten for another year. 

That evening, the cash counted and locked in the safe, 
the PX officer picked up Field and Stream from the 
magazine rack and started reading. There was a knock 
on the window pane. The post exchange officer made 
haste to open the door. It was the new C.O. who had 
come around in hopes of making a late purchase. 

“Come in, Colonel. I was just sitting here reading.’ 

“Good evening, Lieutenant. I see you were reading 
Field and Stream. Are you a hunter or a fisherman?’ ~ 


“No, sit; just looking at some pistol ads. Will you 
have a beer?” 
“Yes, thanks. I'll roll you for it. Didn’t make the 


maneuvers this year, did you?” 

“No, sir. I wish I had.” 

“Oh, yeah? Don't try to fool me, young man. | didn’t 
get here in time to make them but I have heard and 
seen plenty that did not go on paper. This is strictly be- 
tween you and me, understand?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You know field service can be miserable or it can be 
interesting and instructive if a little care is taken. Now I 
always used to get out in the field by myself or with some 
companion just to keep my hand in. I think it is a good 
idea when you are unable to make maneuvers, don’t 
you?” 
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his weakness, and after many years of disting 

ice retired as a general officer. But the truth ; 
Captain Thompson stopped his bullet on ¢ 
Peking and Mrs. Thompson died shortly after. ard 












aa cook 

Manila hospital of a wasting disease contra rs re did ti 

tropics. punh 
The Captain now rests among the nation’. | nored fae? 
dead in a national cemetery. His wife lies beside hin yne 
The inscription on their head stone might v ry: why 





“Two Soldiers.” 














Field service can be miser. 
able or it can be interesting 
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° e 
and instructive. " 
“Yes, sir, | certainly do but—” 
“Here. Open another bottle and charge it to me. Now 
look here. Why don’t you chuck this exchange, take , 
few men with you and go out on your own maneuvers? | 
Here's the proposition. I'll get another officer to take eac 
over this establishment for ten days. You pick out six 
or eight men from around the post and turn in thei Ss 
names to me. I'll issue an order putting you all on de. BR taus 
tached service and you can have your own show. What had 
do you say?” ’ Ul 
What could he say? Up until that time the poor C offee mn 
Cooler thought that one had to be a ball player or a polo 
star to get doused service, yet here was a colonel throw- 0 
ing tradition to the four winds and offering detach tl 
service to an officer who didn’t know the pitcher's s box sun 
from first base and who had always paid his own ex 
penses on polo trips. Unheard of! 
A 'phone call brought an NCO with whom the PX 9}, 
officer had once served to the PX on the double. The 
idea was outlined to him and he was wild to go. He wa: = 
told to pick out six other men and turn in their names 4 
The next morning after drill the exchange was . 
jammed, not with customers but with applicants. Even r 
one from recruits to master sergeants clamored for ¥ 
chance to go along. The Coffee Cooler had the pick of «i 
the post and he certainly picked them. The order w ” 
duly published and for the next week or so the PX of a 





fice was a mass of maps and scribbled notes. It 
as if the day of departure would never come, but 
Christmas morning, it did. Dressed in fatigue t 
canvas leggings and O.D. shirts and carrying the equip- 
ment they thought they needed, the party moved out 
After a half-hour of marching the Coffee Cooler dis- 
covered that PX work did nothing to develop th feet 
legs and wind. He was sorry he had let the C.O. rope 
him in on such a trip when suddenly he realized that he 
was running his own show. HALT! 

That first day the halts were three times as freq 
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nd f mes as long as normal but no one seemed to 
ip was made early and there was no need for 
<@ aphed order. The area for sleeping, bathing, 
d for the latrine were pointed out and the men 
The medical man filled the canteens with 
yater and looked at our feet for blisters. As he 
created (nem he gave a course in first aid to which every- 
one listened with due respect. He went on to explain 
why the Coffee Cooler had selected certain spots for 
seeping, cooking, latrine, etc. Then the cook held forth 
on his game as he prepared the evening meal. The men 
cleaned their equipment as they listened and the Coffee 
Cooler washed his socks in a nearby stream. 














That night around the camp fire the men told a few 
stories and then started asking questions of the Coffee 
Cooler. At first the questions were general but shortly 





chey narrowed down to the subject of soldiering. 

“Say, Lieutenant, how do you use one of those things 
vou have on your belt?” 

‘Do you mean a prismatic compass?” 

“Yes, sit; I think that’s what you call it.” 

Didn't you ever work with it in scouting and pa- 







ar “ae 
trolling? 





No, sit. You see, the Captain always promised to 
teach us how to use one but there was always an inspec- 


tion or something that got in the way.” 







So there in the light of the camp fire, the PX officer 
taught something hae every man should know—but he 
had to get detached service to do it! After a while 

othing would do but that they try a night march by 

Mpass. The Coffee Cooler plotted a triangular course 
on the map, wrote the course on paper and told them 
to go to it. Two hours later they returned thrilled with 
heit accomplishment. One former A.&P. grocery clerk 
summed it up: 










= 






— like Admiral Byrd, ain’t it, Lieutenant?” 






. how did you figure out a course that would 
sing us right back here?” 






“Too late now, let's get some sleep. Tomorrow, 
maybe.” 






Each day the marches were longer and the halts short- 
Time was taken off for instruction in scouting and 
sevilla or map reading. At one camp the spot was so 
delightful that two days were spent there. Instruction 
was given on any subject the men suggested in which 
the Coffee Cooler was qualified to instruct. Everyone took 
turns being a squad leader and we attacked the camp 
and dug in. Saplings were cut into short lengths to 
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IN ORDER TO ACHIEVE ITS OBJECT modern warfare recognizes but one means: the de- 
struction of the enemy's organized forces. This destruction is brought about by 
battle, the sole argument in war—Focn. 
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simulate machine guns. These were properly disposed 
by a machine gunner who carried out his job with run- 
ning comment for the benefit of the riflemen. Brush was 
slashed and placed to simulate wire. The Coffee Cooler 
held forth on this subject. 

The eagerness and desire to learn on the part of the 
men was pathetic. This was what they had enlisted for 
but had never gotten—-soldiering! They kept their 
equipment clean (not polished) and policed the camp 
site without an order. They were getting hardened by 
days of full activity, yet they were not exhausted and 
worn out. At the end of a week they were tougher than 
they would have been after a month of maneuvers. Tem- 
pers were unruffled. Men and equipment were in excel- 
lent shape. 

“Never in my short career have | enjoyed being in the 
held as much as I did in those ten days,” said the Coffee 
Cooler. said the men. “Lieutenant 
if you ever make a trip like that again, can | go along? 
I didn’t get a chance to go with you on the last one. 

“Lieutenant, me and a couple of other men want to make 
the next trip; we'll carry the radio so we can work back 
with the post.” These remarks, coming in every day 
after the return from barracks, left no doubt as to the 
popularity of the maneuvers. 


“Boy , it was swell!’ 


Why can’t there be more of this, not only for the 
coffee coolers but for the line outfits as well? It has been 
done betore. There is a colonel of Field Artillery, for 
instance, who lets each battery commander take his 
battery out in this manner for a week or so. Everyone 
who makes these maneuvers has a chance to learn things 
that under normal conditions he never learns. Army 
Regulations are generous in providing not only for de 
tached service but for long leaves with reduced pay or no 
pay at all. But few officers are permitted to take ad 
vantage of these provisions. Think of the opportunities 
offered! For example, the British Army ts going to put 
on a big mechanrzed maneuver. One or two fortunate 
officers will be selected to make the trip as observers, 
but there are many others who would give an arm to go. 
These officers would gladly take steerage passage and pay 
their own expenses if they could get detached service or 
the necessary leave with reduced pay—even with no pay 
at all. 

All over the world there are maneuvers going on, there 
are little-known places to be explored, and there are un- 


limited opportunities for broadening experiences. More 
of us might “‘follow knowledge like a sinking star’”’ were 


it not for that well-known barrier, “1st Ind.” 
























The Apprentice Strategist 


By Genera. Husert CAMON 


French Army 


AR 1s as old as the world and will endure as 
long,” said Napoleon. It follows that any na- 
tion which wishes to preserve its honor and in- 
dependence must take care to see that it has some gen- 
erals who are strategists. By this 1 mean generals who are 
able to plan campaigns and battles and then carry them 
out. Napoleon recognized the decisive effects of the great 
strategists when he wrote: “In war one man is every- 
thing. It was not the Roman army that conquered Gaul 
but Casar; it was not the Carthaginian army at the gates 
of Rome that made the Republic tremble but Hannibal; 
it was not the Macedonian army that stood along the 
Indus, it was Alexander; it was not the French army that 
carried the war to the Weser and the Inn, but Turenne; it 
was not Prussia’s army that defended her for seven years 
but the great Frederick.” 

It avails a nation nothing to spend hundreds of mil- 
lions to create a huge army, equipped with the most 
modern appliances of war, if no strategist is at hand to 
make use of it should the need arise. Now, contrary to 
popular opinion, not all generals are strategists nor need 
they be. In Napoleon's army there was only one—Na- 
poleon. But one was not enough. Although Napoleon 
explained his plans clearly his generals frequently failed 
to understand them, and as a result made mistakes that 
often decreased his successes and, on occasion, 
brought about defeats. 

But although we count few if any strategists among 
these generals, all of them played large and necessary 
roles as trainers and leaders of men—Augereau, Mas- 
séna, Ney, Davout, Soult, Lobau. . 

No country has even been overrun with strategists. In 
all French history, for example, they can be counted on 
the fingers of one hand—Condé, Turenne, Luxembourg, 
Maurice de Saxe, Napoleon. 

In 1644 Marshall de Noailles wrote to Louis XV who 

was having difficulty in selecting a general capable of 
leading the French Armies: “I note with sorrow that 
among the general officers of Your Majesty’s armies, 
there is not one who approaches greatness.” He then 
proposed Maurice de Saxe—‘‘the only one who gives evi- 
dence of possessing the abilities of a commander in chief, 
the only one who sees things from the larger point of 
view.” 

It was this very Maurice de Saxe who said in his post- 
humously published Reveries: 


even 


Many commanders-in-chief find no other employ- 
ment during a day of action, than in making their 
troops march in a straight line, in seeing that they keep 
their proper distances, in answering questions which 
their aides de camp come to ask, in sending them up 





*Translation by Captain C. T. Lanham, Infantry. 
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Among the general office;; 
there is not even one who 
approaches greatness. 


and down, and in running about incessa 

selves. In short, they wish to do every thing | 

do nothing. | look upon them as persons who are cop. 
founded and unable to see clearly. They only kno, 
how to do the thing they have done all their lives— 
lead troops methodically under the order: 

chief. Why is this? It is because so few offic 
any study to the larger aspects of war. They spend al 
their time drilling troops for they believe that this in 
itself constitutes the beginning ‘and the end of 
military art. Therefore when they arrive at the 
mand of armies they are altogether bewildered and 
lack of knowing what they should do, they are naty. 
rally led to do only what they know. 


S deve te 


To be a strategist does not presuppose the command of 
a major unit in either peace or war. When Bonaparte a. 
sumed command of the Army of Italy in 1796, he had 
never even commanded a division but this did not pr 
vent him from launching the brilliant campaign ¢ 


crushed the much larger Austrian army. 


II 


How, then, are strategists made? There is only one 
answer—by studying the art of war. “The military art 
wrote Napoleon, 


has principles that can not be violated . The pni- 
ciples of war are those which have guided the Great 


Captains . . . Alexander, Hannibal, Casar, Gustavus 
Adolphus, Turenne, Prince Eugene, Frederick ¢ the 
Great. A carefully written history of the eighty-{ 


campaigns of these great men would provide a com: 

lete treatise of the art of war. The principles that. 
should follow in both offensive and defensive warfare 
flow from this source. 


These principles have never been made the subject 
a complete study but they are stated in jewel-like form: 
by Napoleon in his instructions to his generals and in his 
writings from St. Helena. The apprentice strat: gist 
would do well to make a table of them and take ¢ 
as his credo. Here are a few that deal with both r 
physical and moral aspects of war. The moral factos 
should be particularly underscored. 


Princrpces ILLusTRATING MATERIAL FActors 


“In battle, as in a siege, fire should be concent: ated on 
a single point. Once a breach is made, equilibrium 
destroyed and all that remains becomes useless 
tacks must be concentrated, not scattered.” 
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offensive war as did Alexander, Hannibal, 


Cxs» Gustavus Adolphus, Turenne, Prince Eugene, 


|. the Great. Read and reread the accounts of 

ghty-four campaigns. Take them for your 

That is the only way to become a Great Cap- 

| to ferret out the secrets of the art. Thus en- 

d you will be able to reject the maxims that 
osed to those of these great men. 

[he art of war consists, even with an inferior army, 

ways having a superior force at the point you se- 

r attack, or at the point where you are attacked. 


ral must have all his forces well in hand when 

ee that you are making a bad military mistake. 
think when two of your divisions have one and a 

lf enemy divisions between them, that you have the 


dvantage. That will not work in war, however, be- 
cause the two divisions will not be able to act together 
nd the enemy will defeat them one at a time. Of 


rse, you must turn the enemy but first you must 


nite your torce. 


SLIC 


The strength of an army, like the quantity of mo- 
in mechanics, equals mass times velocity. 

The art of war consists in disposing one’s troops in 

h manner that they may be everywhere at once. 


This is the greatest art in war. Always dispose your 
troops so that, no matter what the enemy does, you 


n concentrate in a few days. 


Call 


In 180g Napoleon wrote to Prince Eugene (Beau- 


rats ): 


Before giving battle you should have reunited all 


your troops “an had you succeeded in doing that you 
would have had nothing to fear from the enemy in ‘the 


Ty rol. 


When the enemy is in position Napoleon urges that 
the attack be deferred until a well-codrdinated plan has 
been formed. In this connection also he had something 
to say to Eugene: 


It is not unlikely that Prince John has chosen a good 


position and is waiting for us. In that event I urge 
you to reconnoiter the position thoroughly and estab- 
lish your system firmly before you attack him. A for- 
ward movement without strong combinations can not 
succeed. When the enemy is in position and is resolved 
to defend himself, then it is only a system or a com- 
bination that can win the battle. 


Maxims Governinc Mora Factors 


“In war the moral is to the physical as three is to one.” 


According to Napoleon the manipulation of the moral 


> 
factor 





is is “the divine part” of the art of war. He says, 


he divine part consists of everything that derives 
moral (psychological) considerations, from the 


aracter, skill and interest of your adversary, as well 


m the opinion and the esprit of the soldier who is 
: and conquering, or weak and conquered, just 
himself believes. The earthly part deals with 
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arms, entrenchments, positions, orders of battle, and 
all that pertains to material things. 

In war everything | is opinion—opinion of the 
enemy, opinion of one’s own troops. After a battle is 
lost the difference between the victor and the van- 
quished is but a petty one; it is the moral influence 
that is everything, since two or three squadrons are 
then enough to produce a great effect. 

In war we see our own mistakes but not those of the 
enemy. Therefore it is necessary to show confidence. 

From a moral point of view the offensive is the 
strongest form of combat. 


Forms oF MANEUVER—Forms oF BatrTLt 


The first task that confronts the apprentice strategist 1s 
the study of the system’ of maneuver and of battle used 
by the Great Captains. Some may be inclined to think 
that what with all our modern weapons airplanes, 
tanks, long-range held pieces, machine guns, automatic 
rifles—there is nothing of value that can be learned from 
the wars of the past. Vise of course, is a mistake. 

The forms of maneuver and the forms of battle are 
few in number. Century after century we find them 
adapted to the weapons of the age. Indeed, in studying 
the c: ampaigns of the Great Captains it becomes ap parent 
that they had certain definite forms of employing their 
forces and that they adhered to these whenever possible. 
Some call these forms “dispositions,” others call them 

systems. 

In the fourth century, Vegetius, a Roman writer, re- 
duced the systems of battle of the great ge nerals to seven 
and listed them under the he ading * ‘Dispositions.”” They 
follow: 

Parallel Order of Battle. “The army is de ployed 
parallel to that of the enemy. Clever people do not con- 
sider this a first-rate plan.” 

2. The Oblique Order of Battle. “Here is the best of 
all dispositions; with only a few troops a victory may be 

wt 
won. 

“The third disposition consists of engaging the left 
sted of the night against the enemy wing.” During 
the epoch of Vegetius the poorer troops were invari ably 
placed on the left, a custom that endured up to the 
French Revolution. One infers that he believed this 
third disposition inferior to the second. 

4. “When, in marching to battle, you reach a line four 
or five hundred paces oom the enemy, suddenly and con- 
trary to his expectation, order your two wings to take up 
the double time, leaving your center behind (en 
chemin ).” This was the system Hannibal used at Can- 
nz. 

5. ‘The fifth disposition is similar to the fourth exc ept 
that the center is reinforced.” 

6. “The sixth disposition only differs from the second 
in that the general instead of merely moving his right 
against the enemy left, plans to envelop the left.’ 

7. Vegetius notes a seventh disposition which only 





‘Napoleon always used the word “systems.” 
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differs from the sixth “in chat the refused wing is pro- 
tected by an accident of the terrain.’ 


Tue System or EpAMINONDAS: LEUCTRA AND 
MaAnTINEA 


On July 8, 371 B.C., a Spartan army, numbering 
10,000 infantry and 1,000 cavalry, deployed near Leuctra 
opposite the Theban army, which was commanded by 
Epaminondas. The king of Sparta placed his cavalry in 
the first line, and behind it his infantry in the customary 
phalanx, 12 men deep. 

Epaminondas had only 6,000 hoplites, 1,500 peltasts 
(lighe infantry) and soo cavalry. If he formed his troops 
in line and with a depth equal to that of the Spartans, 
the latter would overlap the little Theban army. Epami- 
nondas avoided this by an unorthodox distribution of his 
force. 

He decided to strike the Spartan right wing with 3,000 
hoplites and the famous battalion o 30o—perhaps half 
of his effectives—while the remainder of his troops served 
only to hold the enemy opposite them in position. To 
accomplish this he deploy red his army on a front equal to 
that of the enemy but with very little de pth except on the 
left (see diagram). 
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He prepared his order of battle on a line parallel to 
the hostile front then suddenly executed a wheel to the 
right (see diagram). The Spartan right, crushed by su- 

srior forces, broke in disorderly flight which immedi- 
ately spread through the rest of the army. The Theban 
victory was complete and decisive. 

At Mantinea, Epaminondas conquered the allied 
Athenians and Spartans by a maneuver of the same sort. 
This time he made a central thrust at the point of junc- 
tion of his two adversaries. He found death in his victory. 











HANNIBAL: BatrLe oF CANNAE, 216 B.C. 


Having annihilated two Roman armies at Trebia (De- 
cember, 218 B.C.) and at Trasimene (the spring of 217 
B.C.), Hannibal moved into Apulia to refit his army. 
He then marched into Samnium followed by the pro- 
consul Fabius with a hastily assembled army. 

Returning to Apulia, Hannibal seized the little town 
of Canna, a great dépdt of Roman foodstuffs. Fabius 
followed, harassing the Carthaginian army in an attempt 
to wear it out without bringing on a general battle. When 
he yielded his command to the two consuls Paulus- 
Emilius and Varro, the Roman army numbered 63,000 
infantry and 6,000 cavalry. 


The Carthaginian army numbered only 40,000 infan- 
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P 
try—1o0,000 of which were veteran Africans 
cavalry, including the famous Numidian hors 
Varro, believing that the numerical superio: 
Roman army meant certain victory, drew up hi: 
fantrymen in a dense linear formation occupy! 
1,800-meter front and flanked by his cavalry. 
Hannibal formed his 30,000 Spanish and G 
try on a front equal to that of the Roman arm, 
half as deep. His two wings, formed by ¢! 
veteran Africans, extended well beyond th 
flanks. And beyond the veterans stood the Car 


cavalry. 
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VETERAN: 


The Romans drove headlong forward and, under 
impetus of this attack, the weakened Carthaginian ¢ 1 center 
bowed in. Sensing victory, the Roman mass sur ged for 
ward in disorder after Hannibal’s slowly retiring _ 
and Gallic infantry. But the further the legionars 

vanced the further the African veterans lap red ; 
their flanks. The Numidian cavalry, which had routed 
the enemy horsemen, completed the encirclement. 

Here, at Canna, the Roman army perished: 50,000 fel 
in the slaughter. 


Conpf, TuRENNE, LUXEMBOURG, SAX! 


At twenty-one the Duke of Enghien was given con 
mand of the main army of France and with it won the 
Battle of Rocrot. 

Condé and his Spanish adversary deployed in the same 
order of battle: infantry in the center, cavalry on the 
wings, reserve behind the center. But here the similarity 
between the two commanders ends, for Condé had de. 
vised a system of battle.’ 

This was his plan: Gassion, his trusted hcurenacr 
would take half the cavalry of the French right wing an 
launch a surprise flank attack against the cavalry on th 
enemy left. When the Spanish cavalry turned “la 
meet Gassion, Condé, with the remainder of the cavaln 
from the French night, would fall on their flank. Thi 
double attack would rout the Spanish horsemen. Gassion 
would then pursue while Condé fell on the rear of the 
enemy's line. The attack in rear would produce the ut 
most confusion in the hostile ranks. 
and left were ordered to hold in place until this attack ir 
rear made itself felt, at which time they would drive for 
ward in a general attack. 

Gassion attacked according to plan but as Conde swept 
forward a serious set-back occurred. The French lett 


which had become engaged 1 in disobedience of Conde’ 


*I have not had the leisure for research to determine whethe! 
Condé at twenty had already invented his complete system 0 batt! 
which is not at all that of Epaminondas, or whether he found 
one of the works of his predecessors. 


The French center 
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repulsed and thrown back in disorder along 
nter. 
in reaching a slight eminence saw what had 
Despite shis he determined to carry out his 
in the conviction that victory would follow. 


ourg we find the same system. But here, owing 

.ntainous terrain, it was not the cavalry that 

ged with the two attacks (Gassion-Condé) but 

y, assisted (though very little) by the artillery. 

velopment was made by Turenne who was 

ed to move his troops forward through a narrow ra- 

x surprise the enemy left. Condé himself led the 
main attack against the enemy front. 

The same system was used at Nordlingen and at Lens; 
Turenne used it in the Battle of the Dunes; Luxembourg 
1 Neerwinden;* Saxe at Rocoux and Lawfeld. Indeed, 
may well be called the French system of battle. 


Freperick Il 


After Mollwitz and Czasleau, victories which Fred- 
erick knew full well availed him nothing, he began to 

seck a system of battle which, like those already cited in 
this paper, would be able to give him victory even with 
in inferior army. Strangely enough, it was not the sys- 
rem of Condé, of Luxembourg, nor even of his friend 
Maurice de Saxe that he studied, but the oblique order 
f Epaminondas. Folard’s great book, Commentaire sur 

ybe was his source. 

To Frederick it was a question of making this system 
work, keeping in mind the faults and the virtues of the 
Prussian soldier. He turned to the evolution recom- 
mended by Puységur in his book The Art of War. Here, 

effect, he found | the sixth disposition of Vegetius. Thus 
was a form of battle resurrected after some 1,300 years. 
Moreover, in 1914 that same system was to pass with 
great display from the field of tactics to the field of 
strategy. 

Frederick used this system for the first time at the 
Battle of Prague. Here he found the Austrian army 
drawn up for battle with its left supported by the fortress 
of Prague and its right resting on a height that domi- 
nated the difficult terrain to the front. Frederick naturally 
decided to make his main effort against the Austrian 
nght. That part of his army not engaged i in this decisive 
flank would immobilize the rest of the Austrian line. The 
Prussian army would attack in an oblique order of battle, 
the units on the Prussian left leading. (In effect an 


"Luxembourg fought two great battles—Fleurus and Neer- 
winden. It was thought that in both of these he used Condé’s sys- 
tem of crushing a hostile wing by a combined frontal and flank 
attack (the left wing in each case). Actually he found the enemy 
left so strong at Fleurus that he decided he would limit himself to 
a simple demonstration in front of it while his right swung well 
ut and came up in rear of the enemy’s wing. There it would 
effect a junction with the cavalry of his left wing and thus en- 
circle the enemy’s entire army. When reproached for the temerity 
of his plan he said, “Yes,” and then patting his humped back he 
added. “but I had 40,000 men in reserve here.” Although victory 
crowned this audacious maneuver he took good care not to repeat 
it at Neerwinden in spite of his “hump.” 
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echelonment to the right rear, running from flank to 
flank.) 

As soon as the Austrian commander saw what was 
happening he sw ung his entire right wing about to meet 
the Prussian enack. This maneuver created a gap be- 
tween his right wing and his center. Frederick was quick 
to see this golden opportunity and quick to seize it. 
Hastily assembling every man about him, he flung them 
into the fatal gap. This prompt action proved decisive. 

In 1789 we shall see a Lieutenant Bonaparte drawing 
up a normal system of battle from that used by Frederick 
at Prague. And one hundred and fifty years later a Prus- 
sian general, named von Kluck, will be seen making the 
same mistake at the Marne that the Austrian General 
Browne made at Prague. 

To return to Frederick, even though he had shown a 
stroke of genius at Prague in turning the Austrian com- 
mandet’s mistake to his own adv antage, he was still far 
from thinking that he could draw up a normal system of 
battle from this particular solution. A month later when 
he confronted the Austrians at Kolin he again took up 
the oblique order of battle. But this time his oblique at- 
tack became involved with the Austrian center and con- 
fusion swept through his army. A stinging Prussian de- 
feat resulted. 

, Frederick accuses Man 
stein, who commanded the Prussian center, of becoming 
engaged without orders. 


In his account of this battle 


However, is it not more likely, 
as ‘Reteew says in his account, that Frederick hoped to 
repeat his coup at Prague and accordingly ordered Man 
stein to attack? U or ae vd a was killed in 
this action, so the truth has never been definitely de 
termined. 


Six months later, at Leuthen, Frederick again resorted 
to his oblique order of battle, and won a great victory. 
Napoleon, however, refused to attribute Frederick's suc- 


At St. Helena he stated that the ob- 
lique order counted for nothing; that Frederick had won 
because his principal attack had been able to take the 
and finally 
because Frederick succeeded in routing the Austrian nght 
and center by a series of skillful moves. 


cess to his system. 


enemy's left wing by surprise and crush it; 


NAPOLEON 

In 1788 Lieutenant of Artillery Bonaparte, then nine- 
teen years old, was busily engaged in devising a normal 
system of battle in anticipation of the day when he would 
command an army. Not for an instant did he doubt that 
that day would arrive. 

The young lieutenant pondered the Prague system. 
As he saw it, it consisted of a strong flanking or turning 
movement (executed by surprise) , that would force all 
or part of the attacked enemy wing to turn toward the 
attack. This wheel of the enemy wing would create a gap 
between it and the main body or at least a serious weak- 
ness in this point of the line. Into this gap or against this 
weakened point would be flung a penetrating mass pre 
pared in advance. 
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The eighteen-year-old Bonz aparte had studied Lloyd's 
account of Frederick’s campaign in Bohemia in 1757. He 
had been particularly taken by the phrase “‘stroke of gen- 
ius” which Lloyd used to describe Frederick's prompt 
action at Prague. “Why not draw up a normal system of 
battle from this Prague affair?’’ young Bonaparte must 
have thought. 

To Napoleon it seemed that this system would have a 
better chance of success if the force delivering the flank 
attack were made stronger and distinctly separated from 
the principal attack against the front. Actually this sys- 
tem was none other than that of Rocroi and Fribourg. 
Napoleon used it in all the battles he fought. A clearly 
defined gap seldom occurred in the enemy’s line, but on 





the other hand there was always a very obvious weakness 
at the junction of the attacked hostile wing and the 
center. At the psychological moment the principal attack 
was launched against this weakened point. 


1914 
I will not mention the battles that were fought along 
our frontier in the opening days of the World War. One 
would look in vain for any conception of battle there. As 
for the Battle of the Marne, I shall speak of that after 
discussing various systems of maneuver. But before that 
let us move for a moment to the Russtan front. 


LupENDORFF: TANNENBERG 


At the end of August, 1914, the Prussian Eighth 
Army, which was nominally commanded by Hindenburg 
but actually by Ludendorff, found itself threatened by 
two strong Russian armies—Rennenkampf's from the 
north, Samsonoft’s from the south. 

Leaving before Rennenkampf a small containing force, 
Ludendorff maneuvered the corps of the Eighth Army 
concentrically against Samsonoft’s army, and after five 
days of battle encircled it. ‘The circle closed yesterday 
about most of the Russian army so far we have 
taken more than 60,000 prisoners, among them the com- 
manding generals of the XIII and XV Army Corps,” 
Hintishos wrote to the Kaiser. 

In short, Ludendorff had duplicated Hannibal’s scheme 
at Canna, which was so dear to von Schlieffen. “We are 
proud of this battle,” wrote Ludendorff. 


The penetration and the envelopment, an audacious 
will to win, and a prudent moderation have brought 
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us victory. In spite of our numerical infer; 
east we succeeded in opposing our , 
of battle with a force almost equal to his. Ni cho, 
and my thanks went to the teacher who, | 
been General Count von Schlieffen. 





THe Mazurian Lakes 
If Hindenburg and Ludendorff used the Can: « sys, 


at Tannenberg, it was the Napoleonic system * 
used in the Battle of the Mazurian Lakes. | . not d. 
late on this battle here. The interested reader w |! find 
treated at some length in my book, Ludendor{ on +, 
Russian Front. 






I now pass from systems of battle to syste: 





neuver, 





SystEMS OF MANEUVER 






Vegetius did not enumerate the systems of maneuver 
Perhaps they can be reduced to four: (1) The maneuye; 
against the enemy's rear; (2) the enveloping m 
which merely transfers the Cannz system from the | 











of tactics to that of strategy; 





(3) the maneuver evol ng 
from Frederick’s oblique order of battle; (3) the maneuver 
from a central position where you have to deal wi 
numerically superior enemy 
you concentrically. 




















who is advancing against 











Tue MANEUVER AGAINST THE REAR 











This maneuver goes back to the remotest antiquin 
Frederick the ad who found it in Folard, thus ¢ 
scribed it in his secret instructions to his generals: 

















Our wars must be short and quick, since it is not | 





our interest to drag them out. One long war would 
diminish our admirable age depopulate 


country, and drain our resources. 














. You age f 
the enemy to give battle when you come upon him by 
a forced march that puts you in his rear and cuts his 
communications or when you threaten a city which it 
is in his interest to hold. However, in executing m: 
neuvers of this sort you must be particularly caref 
not to put yourself in a similar predicament nor 
take a position which will permit the enemy to cut 
you off from your magazines. 





















































As we have seen earlier, Frederick had found this sys 
tem of war in Chevalier Folard’s Commentaries on Poly- 
bius. “The great Cyrus,” wrote Folard, “had not so mi 
his pleasure in mind when, in his youth, he gave him 
self up entirely to the chase, on the idea of fitting | hin 
self for war and the conduct of armies.” He then recall 
what Xenophon said on this matter: “This great mai 
committed to war against the King of Armenia, reasonec 
as if the expedition were a hunt undertaken in a moun 
tainous country.” 


















































Cyrus explained to Olviasante, one of his general off 
cers, whom he was sending to guard the entrances an¢ 
exits in the worst part of a rugged country: “Imagin 
that this is a hunt we are engaged in and that you 
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the toils while I beat the country. Above all 
that the hunt must not begin until the pas- 
cupied and that those in ambush must not 

ves be seen lest they frighten away the game.’ 
cret Instruction of Frederick and the Com- 
»n Polybius of Folard were where the young 
discovered the idea for his maneuver against 
, system that he used some thirty times in the 
his career. I have treated these maneuvers so 
ly in my various works that they require no 

r comment here. 

Russian front in 1914, Ludendorff thrice exe- 
cuted this maneuver against the rear. In each instance it 
was directed against “the right wing of the enemy’s 


5 
strategical deploy ment, which led to battles in the Na- 


At Lodz, at Bialystock, and at Vilna, he 


poleonic sty le. 


verwhelmed the right wing of the Russian’s strategical 
deployment, hurling it back a hundred kilometers each 


nme 
Tue Leucrra SystEM 


[his was the maneuver that engendered the Frederician 
battle, which in turn inspired Germany’s initial maneuver 
in 1914. Of course there was no question of the oblique 
order in von Schlieffen’s plan, but the same idea was 
there that had led both Epaminondas and Frederick to 

ispose part of their forces obliquely in order to prevent 

heir engagement. When von Schlieffen was planning 
his initial maneuver against France in 1905 he expected 
his right wing, composed of the first three Prussian 
armies, to decide the issue. In his opinion, the remaining 
armies in the strategical deployment had only to hold 
the French armies they found before them, and not be- 
come involved in an action that might disrupt the general 
plan. 

Tue Tuirp System 


This maneuver, as mentioned earlier, results from 
transfusing the Canna system from the field of tactics to 
that of strategy. It is possible to show that Frederick's 
three -directional invasion of Bohemia in 1757 derived 
from Canna. The same system of maneuver was em- 
ployed against Napoleon by the Coalition in 1813 and 
1814. Moltke used it against the Austrians in 1866 and 
against the French in 1870. Perhaps it was because the 
Moltke of 1914 was sapeiand to this maneuver that he 
failed to reinforce the decisive right wing with all avail- 
able troops as contemplated by von Schlieffen. 


Tue Fourtu SystEM 


This maneuver, from a central position against an 
enemy advancing from several directions was yaar by 
Napoleon in Italy (Rivoli), in Germany in 1813, and in 


‘Above I said that on three different battles in 1914 Ludendorff 
da Napoleonic maneuver against the rear of the enemy’s 
ng. Did not these three maneuvers pattern after the system 
minondas at Leuctra rather than that of Napoleon, you 
, because in each case Ludendorff took pains to seize a 

barrier in rear of the attacked wing which clearly marks 
oleonic system. 


France in 1817. It was the system constantly employed 
by the German general staff during the World War. 

We have seen that the systems of battle and the sys- 
tems of maneuver are few in number and that their actual 
employment must be carefully studied if we are to obtain 
the successes we hope for. Once we have mastered these 
systems we can intelligently adapt our modern means to 
them. We must know them for two other reasons: first, 
to use them ourselves according to circumstances, and 
second, to deduce the one the enemy is going to use from 
the many indications that announce it. 

If, in 1914, our commanders had known that Ger- 
many’'s initial maneuver was a gigantic enlargement of 
the Frederician maneuver, they would undoubtedly have 
ptepared a counter-offensive far different from that actu- 
ally used. If they had been familiar with the Battle of 
if they had taken the trouble to think about the 
Napoleonic battle, they would have augmented Maun- 
oury 's flanking attack, and then prepared a penetrating 
mass opposite the junction of the German First and Sec- 
ond Armies. Of course, this penetrating mass should 
have been formed from some other source than the ex- 
hausted little British army or our own equally worn out 
Fifth Army. Had these things been done our Marne 
victory would have thrown the enemy back beyond our 
frontiers and that would have changed all that followed. 

But however that may be, we invariably come back to 
the need for studying history. On this point I can not do 
better than quote from Colonel Le Roy de Bosroget’s 
book, Principes de l'Art de la Guerre (Principles of the 
Art of War), which was published in 1778. He wrote: 


Pr: gue, 


A young officer must first study the purely technical 
means of using the various arms, then those that per- 
tain to grand tactics, and finally he must learn the 
realities a war by reading the memoirs of the great 
generals and the hisseeies of their campaigns. 

The historical part of war provides matter for infinite 
reflection. There one will profit by the examples of 
the great and the mistakes of the stupid. 


Then, 


mends, 


after giving a list of the books th: it he recom- 
Bosroger odie: 


form of 


books 


way most people ty * 


Do not skim through these 
amusement the 
ponder over the smallest details; painstakingly search 


reading, 


through the account for the true causes of success and 
Wind carefully compare the different circumstances 
which at first gl: ance seemed alike. By this process you 
will acquire in time the most unerring knowledge and 
you will congratulate yourself for your pains when the 
occasion arises to use those resources with which your 
mind has been imperceptibly stored. 

A good battle plan desctnde ; a broad mind, 
adie: knowledge, and above all great foresight in line 
to prepare for those contingencies that arise when hos- 
tile action upsets part of the original scheme. 


On this note I shall end. 











Subject to individual whim 


Let’s Have a New Deal in Unitorm 


By LiguTENANT E. J]. VAN Horne 
Infantry 


HE summer of 1926 was the ume, the place Ber- 
muda. The writer had heard much of the British 


soldier, his smartness, precise dress, and ancient 


traditions. Here was an excellent opportunity to see him 
at his best. The Green 
Howards, 

We proceeded by victoria, and finally arrived. An 1m- 
maculate and unmistakable sentry guard-house 
paced his post at attention, halted, ” and a 
resumed. He was ammunition-booted, spiral- putteed, a 

coutered, rifled, ik 
helmeted, but was wear- 
ing a porous knit, short- 
sleeve white shirt, closely 
resembling an undershirt 
(maybe it was an under- 
shirt), and shorts. Paus- 
ing for a minute I tried 
to find something wrong 
with the picture. | knew 
but what 
was it? Spit and polish, 
pipe clay, the razor—no 
yearling corporal could 
have found fault with 
him. As I mopped my 
brow (Bermuda in July is sometimes warm and ninety- 
ish), the answer came. The sentry was comfortable and 
dressed for the climate and duty! 

Based on their extensive experience, the British have 
reached the conclusion that an army serving in all parts 
of the world cannot, with health or comfort, wear the 
same type of uniform. Tommy Atkins, except for the 
kilts of the Highlanders and the dress of the Guard regi- 
ments, is now 1n service kit. Let’s examine him. When 
he serves at home in the British Isles, in a climate not 
unlike that of our First and Second Corps Area, his 
smart-looking uniform is of a weight and cut to suit 
the temperature. It is to be noted, however, that the 
British dismounted man—the tanker, the infantryman, 


The station was garrisoned by 
a famous old lla regiment. 


at the 
“stood easy, 


it was there, 


The latest converts are the Fascist 


Militia 


The natural soldierly ten. 
dency to make the best ap. 
pearance possible destroys 
uniformity in organizations, 


and the soldier in the services—does not wear 
ing and uncomfortable riding breeches, but slacks 

When “‘trooping season” comes, Tommy packs his kit 
and goes on foreign service. Let’s go with him to Tien- 
tsin, China, where the climate resembles that of New 
York. In winter, his kit from the home station is entire 
appropriate. With the beginning of the hot weather 
however, he dons a pith helmet (green lined to reduce 
the glare in his eyes) to keep the sun of North ¢ 
from cooking his brains, and a cotton tunic with a tur 
down collar. Under the latter comes first an undershi 
then the hide of a soldier. Note no tight cuffs, no tig 
collar, no strangling necktie! For drill he wears shorts 
that give him knee-freedom and coolness. Spiral putte 
and the heavy issue boot complete the picture. 

So much for the British concessions to climate and 
comfort. Let us now consider our uniform, starting 
the top. Our present “Pershing” style dress cap looks 
well, but in addition to being expensive, it is not suite 
for anything but dress wear. 
The issue cap for the soldier 
has been improving in quality 
and appearance, but many 
soldiers prefer to buy a better 
grade and pay about four dol- 
an for it. The officers have 
been practically unanimous in 
adopting the so-called “‘fur 
felt” cap, which costs from 
nine to sixteen dollars depend- 
ing on the grade. The natural 
soldierly tendency to make the 
best appearance possible, while 
laudable, destroys uniformity 
in organizations. Also, leather 
visors, leather straps and fur 
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felt tor the officer's cap will complicate the supply prob- 
lem in war. Why not adopt a cloth dress cap of the 
“overseas” type? The writer has been in an organization 
which has worn such a cap for nearly two years. It is 
neat, inexpensive, comfortable, readily cleaned and, since 

no blocking 1s required, economical to keep up. The 

adoption of this cap has given the organization a unt 

formity of appearance chat it could never have attained 
with the standard headgear. 

The “horse and buggy” days figure prominently in the 
headlines, but in the Army we go them one better. We 
still have the ancient and uncomfortable campaign hat 
which goes back to the covered- wagon days. The cam- 
paign hat has absolutely nothing to commend it except 
that it serves as an umbrella in rainy weather. It is even 
less suited for summer wear than for winter, since sum 
mer suggests heat, and the campaign hat suggests an 
incubator. Every other army which has to endhene tropt- 

cal temperatures has adopted the pith helmet for service 

wear. The latest converts are the Fascist militia embark 
ing for Africa. The sun helmet is light in weight, cool, 
cheap. Unlike our present campaign hat its shape is not 
subject to individual whim. Another factor of great im- 
portance is that it can be manufactured entirely from do- 
mestic materials, whereas the rabbit fur from which the 
campaign hat is made must be imported. When the sun 
goes down, or during the day in vehicles, a khaki over- 
seas cap is suggested. 

The white shirt with the uniform is out of place and 
should be taboo. Yet many organizations require the 
soldier to wear it for dress formations. Since it 1s not an 
article of issue, it must be purchased either by the soldier 
or from company funds. If it is intended that the white 
shirt be worn, it should be issued. 

Our summer uniform is the cotton counterpart of our 
woolen winter uniform and 1s altogether unsuited to our 
needs either on domestic or foreign service. The blouse 
should form no part of the summer uniform. Even now 
it is seldom worn. Why keep it? The present style 
shirt made of the new Quartermaster standard khaki 
should be prescribed for wear on dress- up occasions. For 

garrison and field duty a shirt built for the purpose should 
be authorized. The ideal shirt would have elbow sleeves 
and a sport neck with no means of buttoning it around 
the throat. Anyone wearing a necktie with this shirt 
would be court-martialed. 

Let us next consider leg covering. For garrison and 
field duty in the summer, shorts are the suneiile solution. 
Anyone who has ever worn shorts will testify to their 
comfort, but the army seems exceedingly reluctant to 
expose its knees in public. 

For the lower legs and pedal extremities I suggest a 
low shoe with cotton (or mixed cotton and wool) olive 
drab gelf stockings. 

In conclusion, I submit that adoption of the proposed 
reforms would not only give the American soldier a 
more practical, healthful and comfortable uniform, but a 
less expensive one. 
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Write It Up for The Journal 


By Capraln Josepu |. GREENE 
Infantry 


HETHER you are a natural writer or not, and 

especially if you are not, there are a number of 

ractical aids—trules, if you like—that you can 

well follow in the business of writing. There is no guar- 

antee that they will lead you first off into the pages of 

The INFANTRY JOURNAL; but your observance of them 

is at least sure to show the editor that you look upon 

writing with a decent seriousness; and that will warm 
him toward your manuscript no little. 

At this point it is your turn to say, “But I don’t pre- 
tend to be a writer. All I want to do is to get my ideas 
before my fellow-infantrymen. As long as they can get 
what | mean, it is Not mmportant just how classical the 
language 1 is.” 

No; it won't go. The moment you take pen in hand 
with the idea of addressing the seven thousand readers 
of your magazine, you are not pretending, but trying, to 
be a writer. What do you do yourself, when you tackle 
a dull, vague, or disjointed article in whatever magazine 
you find it? You turn the pages to something else. You 
skip i it; and so will your readers skip your article if the 
editor doesn’t do it for them first. Moreover, if what you 
have to say is worth saying at all, it’s worth writing as 
well as you can write it. 


Your Toots 


You need a dictionary—the bigger the better, although 
Webster's Collegiate or The Concise Oxford are both 
satisfactory. You should also have a book of synonyms 
and antonyms; there is a good dollar edition of Roget's 
Thesaurus, probably the best of all such books. There 
ought to be a grammar of some kind within reach, too; 
Wooley’s Handbook of Composition is probably the 
handiest, although Fowler's Modern English Usage is 
considered indispensable by many writers and editors. 
It is not a complete grammar, however; it deals only with 
faults. 

Your Susyject 


If we assume that you are a loyal and constant reader 
of The INFANTRY JouRNAL, and habitually devour it from 
cover to cover, we can also assume that you will not 
too far afield in choosing your subject. it is even likely 
that you will make no choice at all for the simple reason 
that you are full of thoughts on some single aspect of 
warfare, and more than enthusiastic about making those 
thoughts public. And if you are, nothing that could be 
said here would keep you from putting them in writing. 
Therefore, advice as to your subject matter can only be 
brief and general. 

You can at least decide for yourself whether your sub- 
ject is alive and of general interest. You may have worked 


If what you have to sey js 
worth saying at all, it’s worth 
writing as well as you can 
write it. 


after hours getting the dining room of your b 
comfortable for the troops ond approximately a , 
to the eye as the Blue Room of the Waldorf. Bur intere : 
in that and similar topics is largely local. If the Journ, 
did print a description and picture of it, the average com 
ment would be: ““Where the hell did he get the paint? 

t “Bootlicking again, eh?” or “It doesn’t look a y bet 
ter than ours.” In other words, the Infantry at a re WOU 
not double-time to barracks the next morning to tran 
form its mess halls into your ideal. The Infantry, in fact 
would merely be bored, and a whispering campaign that 
the editor was slipping would soon be under way. 

It is also unfortunate that Infantry readers are likewise 
bored with long accounts of prize-winning outfits and 
their efforts. If new methods were used, methods of y 
to the whole Infantry arm, you may have a suitable sub- 
ject. But otherwise, all you really have is a news item 
and not material for an article. 

You can judge from these two examples that your su 
ject must be one of general interest. In the end, i 
will remember that the reading of this magazine is \ 
untary, and that consequently the reader’s interest must 
be gained to get him to read at all, you should be 
to decide whether your subject is live and worth dey: 
ing. This is tied in, too, with the slant your paper should 
have and the treatment you give it in writing. Let us tum 
to these matters. 


ALKS OS 


Dleasine 


Wuo Are Your READERS? 


Whatever your subject is, you are addressing a varied 
group of readers, ranging in experience from newly ap 
pointed Reserve noncommissioned officers to major get- 
erals. Hence, if your article is on machine gunnery, fo: 
example, you should write it so that all readers can under- 
stand your technicalities without referring to three ot 
four Basic Field Manuals. Above all, don’t assume that 
your audience is select, that no one but other machine- 
gun fiends need read what you have to say. 

Actually, your audience is select —7,000 Infantry men 
who want to know what is going on, plus a number of 
fellow soldiers who think they cannot afford to miss the 
infantry viewpoint. But it may be that only a few of 
them are as bright as you are, or as lately informed, in 
your particular bailiwick. That doesn’t mean that you 
must get back to fundamentals and lead your readers by 
the hand like Chester on his first trip to Sunday school. 


Give your composite reader credit for a reasonable intelli- 
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maturity, but don’t plunge him abruptly into 
of technical facts. It 1s too liable to dampen his 
not to speak of the editor’s desire to feed it). 


TREATMENT OF Your SuBjECT 


As. from matters of writing style, which will be dis- 
cussed separately a little later, there are a few specific 
things to think about as regards the treatment of your 
subject. For one thing, why not attempt to find out 
what the late developments are before you sound off in 
print Yea may be in a position to know. But if you 
remember that Leavenworth and Benning are 
far from somnolent these days. Your brilliant scheme 
may already be under consideration. 

If your subject matter 1s historical, it should be written 
from a modern viewpoint, unless you are certain that you 
can make an essay in pure history indeed interesting. 
Genghis Khan’s remarkable system of communication 
covering thousands of miles is interesting to any reader, 
whether he is a military man or not. Your readers, how- 
ever, will be chiefly interested in the application or com- 
parison of the great Khan’s system to our own. After all, 
it is in such comparisons that the main value of military 
history lies. 

Even less desirable than pure history is pure criticism. 
Undoubtedly we look upon our magazine to some extent 
as an Infantry forum. But what is accomplished by shout- 

r from a soap box, “Down with it; it’s all wrong!” 
ea giying some idea of what is right? If you feel 
that what we have now needs improvement, a mere state- 
ment of that, no matter how colorful, is only half an 
article. 


StyLe oF WRITING 


In an essay on style more than a century ago, Hazlitt 
wrote, “Any one may get upon stilts to tell his thoughts 
but to write with propriety or simplicity is a more 


dificult task.” In truth, a military editor has to wade 
through such endless pages of stiff, formal, artificial 
jargon, that he unfailingly sheds silent tears when he 
meets a paragraph of simple unlabored English. We 
military men are not the only ones who like to write in a 
tongue all our own. It is common to all professions. But 
w hy do we do it? 

For no other reason than that we think serious writing 
must be formal. Formality, however, with its set phrases, 
its constant use of the abstract instead of the concrete, 
and its long words used in place of short, is the enemy of 
sim plicity and clarity. So when you use “an undue pro- 
portion” when you mean “too much” or “‘too many”; 
when you always use “‘sufficient” for “enough”; when 
you are never content to be “‘near” a place but must al- 
ways hee in the vicinity of” that place; when you never 
simply “know” anything but must be “in the possession 
of the - hil knowledge”; when you use many sub- 
junct \ves; when you use decks a ponderous and bastard 
set of words as “liable to accidental cessation of fire due 
to n chanical derangement” when you mean the weapon 


may jam;” when, in other words, you write in a style 


sired by training regulations out of a last year's map 
problem, then you are on stilts, high ones, and writing 
jargon. 

Now, how can you avoid a style that will give your 
readers cholera morbus of the intellect? How can you 
write simply and put your stuff over? You can’t, as a 
matter of fact, become facile at it without a great deal of 
practice. But you can make a lot of headway, and inci- 
dentally improve your ability to think clearly (and by the 
same token your chances of appearing in these pages), if 
you will look at each sentence as you write it down, 
asking yourself, “Is that a decent sentence, or is it a 
piece of high-sounding nonsense?” 

You can also try to write more like people talk and less 
like many of them (unfortunately for editors and readers) 
write. If you were to put down on paper, in familiar 
spoken conversation, what you wanted to say, you would 
actually come far closer to simplicity and clarity than by 
any attempt to rise to a high- flown level of formal compo- 
sition. 

Let us look at an example. 
might be spoken: 

There aren't enough guns left to give all battalions as 
many as they need. 

Now let us climb up on our stilts, get above the heads 
of the common herd, and write this thought in formal 


Here is the thought as it 


jargon: 

The number of machine guns remaining available is 
insufficient for the allotment of an adequate number of 
such weapons to all of the battalions. 

That one comes from real life. I believe the reader will 
In fact, if all sentences 
written each year like chs at were pl aced end to end, they 
would reach half way to the moon 


see th: at there 1 Is no ex: iggeration. 


and get exactly no- 
where. Here is another perfect example: 

The careful consideration of certain basic requirements 
which past experience indicates might be assumed as con- 
stituting the necessary minimum is the function of the 
regimental staff officer for supply prior to formulating his 
plan and to making his recommendations to the com- 
manding officer of his organization. 

The far more direct and understandable spoken (col- 
loquial) style may need a little brushing up when it is 
written, but not much. And all an editor can do when he 
gets stiff, formal writing—sometimes that’s all he sees 
for days—is either to rewrite it, or give up and return 
your article with apologies. 


GRAMMAR 


You may wonder how you can pattern your writing 
after spoken language and still stick close to grammar. It 
is desirable, of course, not to strain grammar too far. But 
it is more desirable to bear in mind that all books of 
grammar are conservative, and even reactionary, from the 
viewpoint of any man trying to write in the true language 
of his day. Grammar and usage are changing fast. The 
plural of index is now indexes instead of the old Latin 
plural, which is reserved for mathematics. No one short 
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of a pedant now hesitates to split an infinitive if it is 
awkward not to. It is preferable by far to end a sentence 
in a short word than to go three blocks around to avoid it. 
Any recent grammar that is authoritative will tell you 
that the subjunctive is going out. These and scores of 
similar changes are setting reactionary grammarians wild. 

In the introduction to Wooley’s ‘handbook, you will 
find the statement that many of the rules the book lays 
down are violated by good writers, but that beginners 
will do well to follow the rules until they are sure of their 
ground. Perhaps that is sound advice, too, for the ap- 
prentice military writer. Anyhow, editors sweat far less at 
correcting an occasional grammatical lapse than at trying 
to turn formal language into readable. 


SLANG 


You may decide that informality is best gained by a 
free use of slang, and lard your writing with it, taking 
care to put every slang word in quotation marks and hes 
show your readers chat you really know the difference. 
The result, nine times out of ten, is a heavy-handed and 
sophomoric attempt at humor. 

Slang used occasionally adds color and even force to 
all but the most serious writing, and even there may not 
be barred entirely. But it is well to be certain first that 
the slang you use is current and widespread. “Current” 
does not necessarily mean new. Most slang gets old, 
however, faster than the latest song hit. 


OrNAMENT 


Like slang, many ornaments of our mother tongue that 
were once thought clever if not brilliant, soon grow old. 
Fowler, in A Dictionary of Modern English Usage, has 
done our language a valuable (and highly witty) service 
by classifying and warning against these worn-out words 
and phrases. Among the distinctions he makes are: 

“battered ornaments,” ‘“‘facetious formations,” “hack- 
neyed phrases,” “stock pathos,” “worn-out humor,” and 

“elegant variation.’ 

Plainly, when you find in your writing any of the 
following and hundreds like them, cast them out: method 
in his madness, leave severely alone, in durance vile, if 
and when, hoping against hope, spell ruin, spread like 
fire, therein, thereon, thereto, tender mercies, 
inclined, avoid like poison, at all costs. 


seriously 


PUNCTUATION 


Usage of punctuation is also changing. The modern 
tendency is to do with fewer commas and semicolons. 
But the writer who succeeds in using the least punctu- 
ation and still keeps his meaning clear is the writer who 
spends the most hours over his composition, polishing, 
adjusting, and recasting the sequence of his words. The 
military writer, on the other hand, is not ordinarily seek- 
ing to set down a finished = of balanced prose, al- 
though there is no reason in regulations or out why mili- 
tary writing cannot be of the best. The military writer 
wants a clear direct style in which long sentences are 
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fewer than short, a style that puts his thought: 
the least effort on the reader's part. 

There are two good general rules which are 
peating here. First, use commas where oar 5 
needed to mark off natural pauses. Second, uf 
you have written a sentence that contains fi 
commas or more, especially commas in rapid s 
something is wrong with the sentence; there is 
thing to do 













—write it over, recasting it. 





EMPHASIS 





If you cannot get what emphasis you need from the 





words you use, it is better to do without it than to ys 
capital letters, frequent quotation marks, or extensiy 
underlining. (To editors and printers underlining 
the use of italic letters.) Here we can hardly d 
than quote H. G. Fowler’s Modern English Usage a 
“To italicize whole sentences or large parts of sae 1s 
guarantee that some portion of what one has w: 
really worth attending to is a miserable iealessics 









the rest ts negligible.” 

There are actually several correct uses for italics (unde: 
lining) but practically none for quotation marks 
capitals as emphasis-lenders. There is just one ieee Y 
We think a good deal of our magazine. Hence the edi. 
tor always puts its name in capitals when it appears in the 










text of articles. 





ConTINUITY 






The average serious reader—and certainly we can apply 
“serious” to the subscription list of The INFANTRY 
JourNAL—prefers a straight dash to a hurdle race. Th 
mind more easily grasps the thought conveyed by writing 
when it has no fences to take or ditches to jump. Yo 
may, however, have many separate, or only slightly c 
nected, ideas to present in an article. And you may de- 
cide that a general title, such as “Ideas on Infantry” 

“Thoughts on the Attack,” will leave you free to jump 
from one thought to another like Eliza on the ice. 

It may leave you free, but not your readers. You, your 
self, are probably aware of your goal when you sit dow! 
to write, and you may hop, skip, and j jump right through 
to it, under the license of your general heading. But the 
editor (your readers will probably be spared) will inevit 
ably gnash his teeth and wonder, “Why in the 
does he start discussing ‘motorization’ when he’s jus 
been writing about ‘bayonets’?” It may well be that you 
bring in motor vehicles simply to justify the retention of 
the bayonet as individual equipment, in as much as tt w! 
make a good tool for removing punctured tires. But un 
less you somehow indicate that connection in the ! first 
sentence on the new subject, your reader stumbles over 
the hurdle and falls flat on his nose. One fall, or two xt 
most, is enough to make him drop out. 

There are, naa two rules that will help. Betore 
you write a single word of an article, make an outline of 
your subject. At least in your mind—and better yet on 


paper—decide upon the best sequence for presenting 
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aaa Then, in writing them down, connect them 
iy trans onal words and sentences. 

“This 1 one of the most important tricks of writing— 
oughts together. It is done in two main ways: 
onnective words and phrases, such as ‘“‘there- 

“and also,” ““however,’’ “accordingly,” “on 
,and,”’ and several score others; and by usin 
phrases, or words that reflect back to the old 
carry forward into the new. Note the first 

n of this paragraph; the word “this” ties back to 
the whole thought of the paragraph before. And in the 
Grst sentence of that paragraph the word “however” indi- 
ices a shift of topic. 

Ir is also permissible to use subheadings to introduce a 
ew aspect of your subject. But it is better to use some 
neans of transition, just as if the subheading were not 
there. Otherwise, why not write several short articles in- 
stead of one long one? 
many of these handy connectives in 
ur language. Hence it is not necessary to lean on just a 
few. The sure sign of an amateur “‘connector,” 
s the frequent use of “however” and “therefore.” 
Remember, too, that thought should not only flow 

smoothly from one paragraph’ to another but from one 
entence to another within paragraphs. 


[here are many, 


in fact, 


This does not 
ean that every sentence must contain a special connec- 
ve word. That kind of writing, even though it ts much 
ssier to read than disconnected composition, is tiresome. 

Ir is avoided chiefly by using plenty of short sentences 

imong the longer ones. Witness this four-word sentence. 
Now let us consider how much you should write. 


LENGTH 


Some of the concise, crisp articles a page or so long that 
appear in this magazine have not been trimmed down 
from their original length; most of them, however, have 

iad a considerable paring; and a few are roughly a quarter 
what they were. Several 300- to 400-word articles that 
have been used in the “‘Cerebrations” section once con- 
sisted of 2,000 or 3,000 words. Nothing hurts a proud 
voung author more than such verbal amputation; so, 
why let yourself in for it? 

The main faults of over-writing that wear out an 
editor's blue pencil and patience are these: 


(1) Long-winded introductions in which the author 
makes doubly sure everybody is oriented by quoting 
training regulations or field service regulations bie 

(2) ‘Unnecessary repetition, either careless or intended 
for emphasis. 

(3) Jargon as heretofore described. 

(4) General historical situations involving groups of 
armies, when a specified battalion is the real subject. 

(5) Too many examples to prove the point. 

(6) Conclusions in which a third of what went before 
Is rep ited. 

You do not have to be cryptic or even Emersonian to 
be concise. You do not need to hold yourself back like 


Gene-al Fuller’s subaltern whose platoon terrain exercise 


39 


“The world is at war; 


consisted solely of: 
platoon will attack.” 
second with yourself, 


the second 
But be fair, first with your subject, 

and third with the editor; and 
you'll run a good chance of making it a fourth—your 
readers. Your conscience should be ai to tell you what 
is padding and what ts not. If it doesn’t, be sure that the 
editor will. 


CRrepI1 


No matter how brilliant your own ideas are, 
helps 


it usually 
in writing them down to compare or embellish 
them with the ideas of others who have written before. 
Writers of olden days, like Montaigne and Samuel Bur- 
ton, as numerous scholarly writers of the present still do, 
sandwiched quotations 
thoughts. 


‘freely in among their own 
But when they did they told where they got 
them. They gave full credit. 

Credit should be given likewise in INFANTRY JOURNAI 
articles for all dissect quotations. And it should also be 
given for ideas of importance that are not your own. It 
the whole idea for an article happens to be suggested to 
you by what someone else says, even in conversation, by 
all means make sure before you tackle the job that he 
does not plan to write about it himself. Ever in the 
army, where military ideas must largely have a common 
ownership, plenty of grief can arise from plagiarism, no 
matter how sinaunsionel it may be. The mere fact that 
feel sure that another man 
1s not going to write up his own ide as, gives you no 
license in the matter. Collaboration, between a ‘ 


member and an “‘idea’’ 


you, with a yearning to write, 


‘writing % 
member, 1s the best way out. 
At least talk the matter over. 

Breach of copyright can actually occur, of course, if 
caution is not used in making direct quotations. Usually, 
there is no objection to using brief quotations, particularly 
quotations from historical or general reference works. 
But permission should be obtained for extensive quota- 
tion, and credit should be given whether a quotation 1s 
short or long. (Permission need not be obtained for 
quotations used within reason in book reviews, nor for 
quotations from any article or book written by a par ont 
of the Army.) Get permission, however, when long 
quotations are used in articles. 


All this is not meant to say that you must give some- 
body credit for every thought not original with you. 
There is too vast a field of common knowledge for that 
to apply. Most of the material in this article, for ex- 
ample, is to be found in one form or another in text 
books on writing. The only possible claim to originality 
that their presentation may have lies in the fact that they 
are directed toward contributors, actual and potential, to 
The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


It does sometimes occur that two writers hit the same 
nail on the head with much the same kind of hammer 
entirely independently. As a matter of fact, the basic idea 
for the present article was thought of in that manner by 
two people at almost the same time, and the coincidence 
was only discovered through correspondence. When this 
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happens the only rule an editor can apply is that the first over the whole thing when you are through. 
man in wins. spiration drives you hard, skip the first revisi 
Worxinc Metnoos over your work three times at the end. 


Make your first revision of the completed : 
There are as many ways of working at writing as there 


D for the sole purpose of cutting out argon, rep 
are writers. One man thinks best when he sits uncom- s g J r 


fort: ably on a hard chair, humped over a desk, with the 
light in his eyes. Another uses a cushioned seat and a 
lap board, and wants the light to come over his left 
shoulder. Suit yourself; but try both before you insist 
that writing is hard physical labor. 


other padding. 

Leave plenty of m: argin on all four sides of t! 
a stenographer copies the final draft make 
double-spaces the article. 

Put every drawing on a separate sheet wit 
under it; and refer to each drawing by numb: 


Now, having selected your working attitude and read once in vour article. 


this article, you sit down, let us say, with a subject in 


Don’t forget, either, to make at least one carbo: 
mind on which you have long desired to enlighten the 


VI} 


so that if your article is accepted, you can com; re the 


Infantry. What more there is to say is now up to you, original with what comes out in print, and ¢! 


with the exception of the sas hints below: some more about writing. 


You may, and probably will, curse freely at v 
editor does to your masterpiece. But you can fee] ( 


If you use a pencil or pen,’ write your lines about three- 
quarters of an inch apart; on ruled paper use every other 
line. If you use a ty pewriter, double- space everything 
you write. That gives you, and the editor, too, room to 
revise between the lines without cramping | yourself. And 
always use letter-size paper; legal-size sheets drive lino 
type operators to drink. 


he had a reason for doing 1 it all. 

And if your article comes back with a pleasantly x 
grettul letter, dig up your copy of The INFANTRY Jor . 
NAL with this article in it, and see whether you can tel 
why. 

Revise at least three times, once as you go, and twice ———— _ 
7 . "And, please, kind friends, keep the carbon yourself 


——_—_—- us the origina!. Too many second sheets reach us and neither w: 
'Please don’t.—ED. nor the linotype operators can handle them.—ED. 


Has IT EVER OCCURRED to those gentlemen who assure us that another world war 
can be prevented by the abolition of tanks and poison gas, that when the last war 
began there were no tanks and no poison gas?- -W. ARMIN LINN. 





Ard An American 


NEL ALLEN J. GREER 

tillery 

RY young officer must dream his dream—the 
ntry in aael and he in high command before 
vears have taken their toll. Few have ever 
hat dream. Among those who did we list a 
ian, a Carthaginian, a Corsican, and an Ameri- 


American officer who at thirty-five could write: 
By 
peration of magic | seem to have become the 


land.” And 


me my 


t, Cabinet, all defer to me. some 
the 


give 


bend 
“ 


They 
in everything, full 
nd unbounded con- 
who would 
ioht I should 
be called upon to 
country.” George 
McClellan did not 
the case. 


* * * 


July 1861, 
t battle of Bull Run pass- 
On July 22 
lent Lincoln summon- 
General McClellan 
capital and assigned him 
the 
d W ashington under 
tenant General Scott. 
[he ap pointment was ac- 
Mc- 


in had acquired a great 


21, the 


) history. 
to 


mm< ind troops 


ptal je to everyone. 
putation from his recent 
perations in West Vir- 
He had graduated 
second in his dais at West 
Point and had served with 
F distinction as a lieutenant 
t engineers in the Mexican War. He had been an ob- 
server during the Crimean War, had resigned from the 
rular Army as a captain, and had then been most suc- 
| in civil life, rising to the position of vice president 
nanager of the Illinois Central Railw ay. He was 
energetic, and brilliant; his personal charm was 

{ rd. 
vy has a military leader in our country had such 
tunities or received such universal adulation. Con- 
which had almost disappeared after Bull Run 
| and the young general became the idol of the 


McClellan first came to Washington he had 


irmly welcomed by General Scott, general in chief 


Major General George Brinton M-Clellan 


The fate of a nation 
depends upon me. 


33 


ot the and a national hero. The old veteran, 


seventy-five years old and still sufte ring from wounds re- 
ceived in action during the War of 1812, 


armies 


fully realized 
his own phy sical limitations and the need ot assistance. 

However, friction betwen the two quickly developed 
On August 8 McClellan wrote to his wife: 


I don’t know whether Scott is a dotard or a traitor! | can't 


tell which He cannot or will not comprehend the condition 

in which we are placed and is 
enturely unequal to the emer 
If he taken 


out of my path I will not retain 
but 


gency cannot be 


my position, will 
and let the administration take 


ot itself 


strenethens me—I 


resign 


care Every day 


am leaving 
nothing undone to increase our 
but that confounded old 


alwavs comes in the 


force 
Gen wa 


He 
appr Cl 


and is ever in my 


he ts a fearful incubus 


understands nothing 
ates nothing 


way 


On August g he writes 


General Scott is the gre atob 
stacle. He will not comprehend 
the danger I have to fight my 


way against him he 1s 


either a traitor or an incompe 


tent 


On August 15 


the 
antagonist ] 


General Scott is most 
dangerous have 


Our differ 
ent that it is impossible for us 


ideas are so widely 


to work together much longer 


Granting that General 


Signal Corps Photo Scott had passed his period 
of usefulness, his patriotism 
Union 
were nevertheless unquestioned; he was one of our few 
War of 1812, and had been the 
brilliant commander of our troops 1n ie Mexican War 


Keenly sensitive to McClellan's slights and disrespect 


and devotion to the 


heroic figures in the 


and re alizing that success required harmony, Scott re 
que sted his Own retirement. T his was gr anted Nove mber 
1, 1861, and on the same day McC lell: in became gener: 1 
in chief of the armies. 

Everyone now looked for prompt energetic action, but 
they looked in vain. The young leader took no immedi 
ate steps toward offensive notwithstanding that the 
enemy Ss activities had caused considerable annovance to 
the capital. Congress, the press, the people, the army, all 


clamored for an advance but McClellan made no move 
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Apparently absorbed with his milie: ary duties and prob- 
lems, he failed to appreciate public sentiment or else con- 
sidered it unimportant. In especial, he practically ignored 
the powerful committee created by C vongress to investi- 
gate the conduct of the war. 
distrust and suspicion revived, 


The resule was natural: 
and in many quarters 
actual hostility developed. This resulted in pressure upon 
the President, who in turn tried to impress McClellan 
with the urgent need for action. 

Military men who understand that an army acting 
offensively must be better trained and disciplined hen 
one on the defensive, can appreciate McClellan's re- 
luctance to take the field with his newly raised forces. 
Buc it was McClellan's duty to explain this fact to the 
President and state his intentions. There is little doubt 
that Lincoln would have listened, understood, and given 
his whole-hearted support. Good judgment, as well as 
duty, demanded this action, but McClellan, sincere in 
the belief that he alone was responsible for military op- 
erations, did not disclose his plans even to the President. 
Small wonder, then, how Lincoln gradually lost his 
faith in him, while the country’s impatience grew. 

Now, actually, a plan of action could have been 
adopted which, ‘without material risk, would have sea- 
soned the army, achieved some results, and satisfied the 
public. McClellan could have marched his army toward 


Centreville early in November. In fact, Johnston ex- 


pected just this, and was prepared to fall back before the 


advance of the superior Union force. McClellan states 
that his army was not ready to move until the end of 
November, but at the beginning of that month his forces 
not only outnumbered the Confederates almost three 
to one, but were much better organized, trained, and 
equipped. The moral effect, especially, of this advance 
would have been enormous. Although there were dif- 
ficulties, the opportunity was too vital psychologically to 
be missed. But McClellan waited, tongues wagged, and 
the hollows in Lincoln’s cheeks sank a little deeper. 

Late in the fall of 1861 McClellan had decided on a 
plan to move his command to the peninsula of Virginia 
by ship and from there advance against Richmond. But 
not until February of 1862 did the President learn of it. 
Lincoln's opinion of that plan is expressed in a letter to 
his impolitic general: 

You will do me the justice to remember | always insisted 
that going down the bay in search of a field, instead of 
fighting at or near Manassas, was only shifting and not 
surmounting a difficulty; that we would find the same 
enemy and the same or equal intrenchments at either place. 


Finding McClellan insistent, the President reluctantly 
approved the scheme, but stipulated that Fortress Mon- 
roe should be the base instead of Urbanna. Lincoln’s 
action was based on practical reasons, among them the 
threat to the transports incident to the presence of the 
Confederate ironclad Virginia (Merrimac). And yet Mc- 
Clellan says: 


The fears of the administration and their inability to 
comprehend the merits of the scheme, or else the determina- 
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tion that I should not succeed in the approachi: 
induced them to prohibit me from carrying out 
movement. 


From the beginning of the war, the pt 
Washington to the theater of operations made 
a vital matter. President Lincoln was thorou; 
of this; he felt that the capture of the cay 
have almost fatal consequences. Among other 
the President’s War Order issued March 8, 18 

ORDERED, That no change in the base of . 
the Army of the Potomac shall be made withou 
and about W ashington such a force as, in the op 


General-in-Chief, and the commanders of army 
leave said city entirely secure. 


In October, 1861, General Barnard, Chief of Engi 
and General Barry, Chief of Artillery, had estimated 
the number of troops needed for the defense of Wa; 
ington as 34,000, which General McClellan increased 
35,000. On March 13, 1862, McClellan assembled | 
corps commanders and read the President's order of 


March 8. They resolved: 


That the force left to cover Washington shall be such 3 
to give an entire feeling of security for its safety from me: 
Re. ares That with the forts on the right bank of 
Potomac fully garrisoned, and those on the left bank 
cupied, a covering force in front of the Virginia lin 
25,000 would suffice. 


From all this it is manifestly patent that McClellan w: 
required to leave at least 35,000 men for the direct ¢ 
fense of Washington when he embarked for the pen. 
sula. And it is probable that no one realized that fac 
more clearly than he! Nevertheless, upon his depart Ir 
for Fortress Monroe he wrote to the Secretary of Wa 
that he was leaving 18,000 for the garrison of Washing. 
ton. 

On April 2, General Wadsworth, who had been placed 
in command of the garrison of Washington by the Pres 
dent, reported that he had 19,023 men altogether. ( 0 
these he was ordered to send four regiments to the Arm 
of the Potomac, and four more to Manassas. He added 
that his force was not well disciplined, and needed art 
lery which had been withdrawn. Upon this advice the 
President at once ordered the Adjutant General, Lorenz 
Thomas, and his own military advisor, General Hitc- 
cock, to investigate. They confirmed General Wads 
worth’s report, and added “that the requirement thot 
the city should be left entirely secure, had not been com 
plied with.” The President immediately telegraphed Mc 
Clellan: ‘““McDowell’s army corps has been detached 
from the forces under your immediate command, and the 
general is ordered to report to the Secretary of War by 
mail.” 

This detachment of some 35,000 men from Mc Cle 
lan’s command at the beginning of the campaign has 
been the subject of much controversy and critical con 
ment. In “The Sign-Post that was Missed” (he Ix. 
FANTRY JouRNAL, November-December, 1934) aptai! 
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ddell Hart forcefully pleads the case of those 
against the President. He says: 
McClellan, appointed to the a in-chief of 


th. in 1862 conceived: the plan of utilizing sea power 
fer his army on to the enemy's strategic flank—not 
ar. If this undoubtedly had richer prospects than a 
verland advance, it seems to have been conceived 
1s a means of a shorter approach to Richmond, the 
P capital, than as an indirect approach in the true 
But these prospects were nullified by President Lin- 
reluctance to accept a calculated risk, in consequence 
uch he kept back McDowell's corps for the direct pro- 
n of Washington and so deprived McClellan not only 
f part of his strength but of the element of distraction es- 
hor to the success of his plan. 
He nce, on landing, he lost a month in front of Yorktown, 
the plan had to be altered to a convergent approach in 
comunction with McDowell, who was only allowed to ad- 
vance overland along the direct approach from Washington 
to Richmond. Then, however, Stonewall Jackson’s dis- 
tracting operations in the Shenandoah Valley exerted such 
, moral influence on the W ashington government as again 
to suspend McDowell's share in the main advance. Even 
so, McClellan's advanced troops were within four miles of 
Richmond, ready for the final spring, before Lee was suf- 
ficiently strong to intervene. And even after McClellan's 
tactical set-back in the Seven Days’ Battles, he had the 
strategical advantage, perhaps greater than before. The in 
—— of his fank march had not prevented him switch- 
his base southward to the James River, whereby he not 
| secured his own communications but placed himself 
dangerously close to the enemy's communications running 
southward from Richmond. But the advantage was forfeited 
by a change of strategy; Halleck, placed over McClellan's 
head from political motives as general in chief, ordered Mc- 
Clellan’s army reémbarked and withdrawn northward to 
unite with Pope’s army in a direct overland advance 


This is one viewpoint. But there is another; and let us 
examine that. 

Prior to any operation every military commander goes 
through a process of analytical reasoning called the esti- 
mate a the situation. 

First of all, the mission is considered. McClellan thus 
stated his: “To accomplish the great task of capturing 
Richmond and putting an end to the rebellion.” 

Next comes the enemy: his strength, organization, 
armament, equipment, morale, and probable intentions, 
are all compared with our own. Nearly all of this infor- 
mation, of course, depends on an efficient intelligence 
service. And although McClellan is usually rated as a 
great organizer, the indisputable fact remains that he 
failed to create an intelligence service worthy of the name. 
The result was inevitable: the factor “enemy” was almost 
always distorted. For example, on August 16, 1861, he 
reported: 


The enemy have from three to four times my force. 


On August 25: 

! have now some 65,000 effective men; will have 75,000 
by end of week. Last week he (Beauregard) certainly had 
double our force. 

On September 8: 


the commander in chief of the enemy follows the 


simplest line of the military art we must meet him with 
greatly inferior forces. 


On this date he places the enemy's force at 130,000, of 
whom 100,000 could be used for a march on Baltimore 
or elsewhere. On October 15, 1861, he reports his total 
effectives as 101,000, while Johnston's report for the Con- 
federate forces shows 41,000 effectives. On April 2, the 
day McClellan arrived at Fortress Monroe, he had 58,000 
men and 100 guns. On April 4, he reported: 


Yorktown was strongly fortified, that its garrison 
was then increased to 20,000 or 25,000. 


Magruder states that his force at this time consisted 
of 6,000 in Yorktown and 5,000 to hold the line of the 
peninsula. On April 7 Mcc lellan telegraphed the Sec- 
retary of War: “My cei is possibly less than the enemy, 
while they have all the advantage of position’; and on 
May 14: “I cannot bring into actual battle against the 
enemy more than 80,000 men at the utmost, and ry 
them I must attack in position, probably intrenched, 
much larger force, perhaps double my numbers.” And on 
May 25: ‘“The rebel force is stated at 200,000 including 
Jackson and Beauregard.” On April 17, Johnston re 
ported his force at 53,000 including 3,000 sick, and on 
May 31, he had less than 63,000. 

For the Seven Days’ Battles, McClellan had 105,000 
men with 318 guns, and Lee had between 80,000 and 
go,000 according to Steele, who follows Ropes very 
closely. Yet on July 1, McClellan telegraphed that he 
was “hard pressed by superior numbers,” and on July 3 
he wrote, “ reinforcements should be sent to me, 
rather over than much less than 100,000.” During the 
Antietam campaign, he estimated the forces of the 
enemy at 120,000, about three times their actual strength. 

Another factor that must be considered in estimating 
the situation is terrain. Although McClellan chose the 
peninsula as the best field from which to attack Rich 
mond, it is almost certain that he did so without com 
plete and accurate information of its topography. On 
February 3, 1862, he reported: “The roads in that region 
are biitle at all seasons of the year. . . . The country 
is much more favorable for operations with much more 
cleared land.” Yet later he Fund the Warwick River 
flowing in a different direction than he had supposed, and 
discovered that, contrary to his ideas, it was a serious ob- 


stacle. Later he stated that there were ‘“‘no military maps 
of any value,” and that the roads were almost impassable 
on account of the mud. He attributed delays in front of 
Yorktown “‘to the difficulty of handling our forces (ow- 
ing to the impracticable character of the country) .” Like- 
wise he had no accurate knowledge of the Tete 
positions and fortifications. 


In formulating his plan, McClellan did not consider 
the possibility of the Virginia (Merrimac) interfering 
with his fleet of transports. He had absolute confidence, 
he says, in the Monitor, a feeling by no means com- 
pletely shared by the Navy. He also expected more as- 
sistance than he received from the Navy in reducing the 
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Confederate batteries at Yorktown and Gloucester Point. 
Yet this could and should have been ascertained before 
the final decision was reached. 

To summarize, then, McClellan arrived at Fortress 
Monroe on April 2. There he found Magruder holding 
the thirteen-mile line of the peninsula with less than 
13,000 men. Instead of immediately assaulting this thinly 
defended line, he settled down to regular siege operations, 
which naturally allowed Johnston ample time to appear 
on the scene. 


On April 4, McDowell's corps, also scheduled to come 
by transport, was detached by direction of the President. 
However, upon McClellan's urgent request, Franklin’s 
division of this corps was reassigned to him the next day. 
Although this division anneal during the siege opera- 
tions, it was not disembarked until May 3. But the young 
general's cry for reinforcements continued, and so Mc- 

Call's division was also sent, arriving on June 13. Conse- 
pa McClellan actually did obtain two of the three 
divisions of McDowell’s corps, and his maneuvering force 

was therefore substantially that on which he had based 
his plan of campaign. 


On April 17, Johnston assumed command on the 
yeninsula, On May 3, when he learned that McClellan's 
fakes artillery had arrived, he ordered his troops to with- 
draw to Richmond. McClellan had delayed an entire 
month before a line that could have been carried the first 
day. 

But now he moved. Ponderously he lumbered up the 
peninsula, his every movement hz ampered by poor roads 
and heavy rains. With Richmond but a few miles away, 
McClellan began his passage of the Chickahominy. And 
then Johnston struck suddenly and savagely at Fair Oaks. 

Casualties were heavy on both sides but the attacking 
Confederates suffered most. At the end of the bloody 
day the Union army remained in possession of the field 
and Johnston withdrew to his positions around Rich- 
mond, Although the action was manifestly indecisive, 
McClellan let matters rest where they were. 


Not so on the other side of the line. Johnston having 
been wounded, General Robert E. Lee succeeded him in 
command of the Army of Northern Virginia. On June 26 
this new army commander took the offensive, beginning 
the Seven Days’ Battles. The last of this series of bloody 
encounters was at Malvern Hill on July 1. Here Lee at- 
tacked an almost impregnable position held by superior 
forces—a position bristling with 250 guns posted per- 
sonally by that great artilleryman, General H. J. Hunt. 
Lee’s order to assault was a serious tactical blunder that 
resulted in a costly reverse. After the battle McClellan 
withdrew farther down the peninsula and Lee returned 
with his army to Richmond. Although the Seven Days’ 
Battles resulted in the ultimate repulse of the attacking 
Confederates, morally they were victorious, for the of- 
fensive against Richmond ended. McClellan’s campaign 
had failed. 


We are now in a position to draw up a brief on the 
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matter of the detachment of McDowell’s co: 
are nine main points: 

(1) McClellan disobeyed the direct order of 
dent and did not leave a garrison considered ad 
the defense of Washington. In all justice, it ; 
he did this, not in a spirit of deliberate — 

cause he thought W ashington was safe, 
every available man for the field army. 

(2) President Lincoln merely performed his 
taking such steps as he deemed necessary to pi 
the security of the capital. Since the commandin; 
had disobeyed orders, Lincoln was entirely ju 
detaching McDowell’s corps to rectify the resu 
duabodianoe. Accordingly, McClellan had no ; 
of complaint. 

(3) McClellan's failure to disclose his plans 
freely to the Secretary of War and the President crea 
a mutual lack of understanding and codperation t 
sistently hindered progress. 


(4) In view of the decided numerical inferiority 
the Confederates, the garrison left by McClellan 
really adequ ate for the protection of W ashingt n. ‘ 
however, the Confederates had actually been as stron 
McClellan believed and frequently reported, that gar 
son would not have been sufficient. Had the Army of thy 
Potomac been materially outnumbered, as McClel! 
thought, his opponent might have left a delaying fi 
for the defense of Richmond, and by a apid 
against Washington, could have either captured that cit 
or caused the A recall of McClellan’s arm 


(5) Of the three divisions originally comprising Mc 
Dowell’s corps, two were reassigned to McClellan and 
actually joined him during the course of the peninsu 
campaign. 


(6) The detachment of the corps cannot conceivabl) 
account for the month’s delay in front of Yorktow: 


(7) Had McDowell’s entire corps been present at t! 
battle of Fair Oaks, the result would not have been 
preciably changed. 


(8) The addition of the third division to McClella: 
army would not have affected the operations during ¢ 
Seven Days’ Battles in any determinable degree. 


(9) Notwithstanding the prominence that has bee: 
given this incident, the detachment of McDowell’s corp 
bad no adverse result on the campaign except as it i 
fected McClellan’s psychology and made for increasi’ 


animosity toward the administration. 


When McClellan departed for the peninsula li 
established no adequate staff machinery to run the armies 
in all theaters of the war, and it was apparent that he | 
no coordinated plan for all the forces, but was absorbed 
in his own operations. The President’s War Orde 
3 which read in part: 

Major General McClellan having taken the field 
head of the Army of the Potomac, until otherwise 


he is relieved from command of the military department 
he retaining command of the Department of the Pot 
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tore, logical, and permitted McClellan to con- 

| his own immediate objective, without other 

The President keenly felt the need of a 

advisor as chief of staff and head of all the 

ces; hence, on July 11 he selected Halleck as 

chief. Halleck had been in command in the 

| his operations there had marked him as the 

cessful Union general to date. There is no sound 

alleging that this appointment was made “over 
in's head for political reasons.” 

rly after Halleck’s appointment he visited Mc- 

McClellan urged him to reinforce the Army of 
mac and keep it on the peninsula. He pointed 
advantages the Peninsula offered for an advance 
hmond, and contended that an army there was 
ideally located to protect Washington. He placed the 
enemy's force at 200,000, but stated that with 30,000 
reinforcements (which would have brought his army to 
120 ) he believed he could take Richmond. If Me- 
Clellan ‘ae believed that Lee had 200,000 men, it 1s 
‘ficult to understand how he hoped to defeat him in a 
prepared defensive position. This same question un- 
doubtedly counted heavily in Halleck’s decision to with- 
draw the Army of the Potomac. 

Halleck’s action in moving McClellan's army to a 
position directly between Washington and Richmond 
has been widely condemned by military critics. Steele 
remarks in almost the same terms as Ropes: 

That General Halleck made a mistake in withdrawing 
McClellan’s army from the James River after it had estab 
lished itself at Harrison’s Landing, is proved by the fact that 
General Grant, three years later captured Petersburg and 
Richmond, and ended the war, upon the very lines of opera 
tion that McClellan proposed to follow—south of the James 
River—after seven other lines had been tried without success. 


It is rege that critics have concurred in this con- 
clusion, for there is little similarity in the two campaigns 
save that Grant ultimately turned the Confederate right 
and moved against Richmond from the south side of the 
James River. Furthermore, it does not follow that Mc- 
Clellan would have succeeded in 1862 because Grant suc- 
ceeded in 1864. Grant's objective was not Richmond or 
iny geographical point, but Lee’s army. That army- 
war-weary, battered, and depleted by the slaughter of the 
Wilderness, Spotsylvania, and Cold Harbor—had been 
driven back and pinned to the defense of Richmond. It 
was no longer able to invade the North as it had in 1862 
ind 1863. 

Atter Malvern Hill the Union army was only slightly 
larger than the Confederate army. McClellan had made 
no attempt to follow Lee when he withdrew to Rich- 
mond and McClellan’s dispatches showed he had no im- 
mediate intention of resuming the offensive. For instance, 

July 3, he asked for reinforcements “rather over than 

h less than 100,000,” and on July 4, he reported 
“The enemy may attack in vast numbers, and if 
r front will be the scene of a desperate battle, which 


t will be decisive.” 
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McClellan's actions after Antietam are also pertinent 
in considering what he probably would have done had 
he remained “wich his army on the peninsula. At the 
Battle of Antietam, Ropes estimates that the Confeder- 
ates had 39, ooo men engaged while the Federals had 
70,000. At the end of the day the Union troops had the 
advantage, but Lee held his position and offered battle 
although he had lost heavily. McClellan had everything 


to win in attacking the next day and nothing to lose. In 


addition to the 50,000 men who had borne the brunt of 
the previous day’s fighting, he had 24,000 men who had 
not been seriously engaged and 12,000 more near enough 


“ 


to come into the battle before noon, Lee’ Ss army h: id its 


back to the Potomac, across which there was no bridge 
and only a poor ford. Defeat meant the ruin of the Army 
of Northern V irginia and the fall of the Confederacy, 
yet McClellan did not attack and stated: 


At that critical juncture, I should have had a narrow view 


of the condition of the country had I been willing to hazard 
another battle with less than an absolute 
cess. 


assurance of suc 


Contrast McClellan's character with that of Grant as 
Sherman describes him: 
He fixes in his mind what is the true objective and aban- 


dons all minor ones 


he dismisses all possibilities of 
defeat. 


He believes in himself and victory. If his plan 
goes wrong he is never disconcerted but promptly devises a 
new one and is sure to win in the end. 


Granting that the army at Harrison's Landing was in 
an advantageous position for an advance against Rich 
mond, for ultimate success there had to be a commander 
with the audacity of purpose, the fixed will to victory, 
and determined aggressiveness Grant possessed, and not 
a man with the hesitating caution of McClellan, 
would not “ 


who 
hazard another battle with less than an 
lute assurance of success.” 


abs« )- 


Great victories have been won 


Rarely, 


by commanders who dared. if ever, does history 


record an instance of an army going into battle with “‘ab 


solute assurance’ of victory. 

A critical study of McClellan's character reveals cet 
tain psychologic: al peculiarities that are perhaps the 1 
dexes to many of his apparently unreasonable actions 

When N apoleon said a commander must have imagi 
nation, he meant the ability to visualize the entire situa 
tion. McClellan’s imagination was more than vivid—at 


All of his plans ar 


by elements of unreality. 


times it was fantastic! e characterized 


The most chances calcula 
tion, for example, should have convinced him that the 
Confederates could not possibly raise an army of the 
strength that he constantly reported. Again, it is highly 
probable that he chose the peninsula f for his campaign 
not after a deliberate and careful estimate, but because it 
seemed a brilliant maneuver and appealed to him as hav 
ing something of the romantic quality of Scipio carrying 
the war into "Afiico. His wishes frequently colored his 
calculations; and instead of accepting the means at hand 


as a basis for his plans, he made continual and irritating 
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appeals for additional torces without regard to any other 
lans the government might have. 

McClellan’s delusions of persecution became almost 
paranoiac in character as may be judged by the following 
extracts from his correspondence. 

I feel that the fate of a nation depends upon me, and | 


feel that I have not one single friend at the seat of govern- 
ment. 

I do not know what paltry trick the administration will 
play next. 

I know they are ready to sacrifice me at any moment. 

I owe no gratitude to any but my own soldiers here, none 
to the government or to the country. 

The present feeling is, I think, merely a continuation of 
the inveterate persecution that has pursued me since I landed 
on the peninsula—weakening my command so as to render 
it inadequate to accomplish the end in view, and then to 
hold me responsible for the result. 

I am satisfied the dolts in Washington are bent on my 
destruction if it is possible for them to accomplish it. 


And after Antietam, 

It may be that, now that the government is pretty well 
over their scare, they will begin with their persecutions and 
throw me overboard again. 

His ideas of his importance were equally fantastic. He 
believed that he was called upon to save the country. He 
knew that the administration was opposed to him, but he 
did not think he should resign, 
one who could take his place. 
he wrote: 


because he knew of no 


On November 1, 1861, 


I find that today is not to be a day of rest for me. This 
unfortunate affair of Mason and Slidell has come up and | 
shall be obliged to devote the day to endeavoring to get 
our government to take the only prompt and honorable 
course of avoiding a war with England and France. 


That affair concerned only the President and the State 
and Navy Departments, but megalomaniac McClellan 
thought differently. 

He often referred to the Army’s devotion to him. On 
Se ptember 20 he wrote: 

I feel that I have done all that can be asked in twice 
saving the country. You should see my soldiers now. 
You never saw anything like their enthusiasms. It surpasses 
anything you ever imagined. I don’t believe that Napoleon 


even ever possessed the love and confidence of his men more 
fully than I do of mine. 


When he was finally relieved from command he says: 


The order depriving me of the command created an im- 
mense deal of deep feeling in the army—so much so that 
many were in favor of my refusing to obey the order, and 
of marching upon Washington to take possession of the 
Government. 


In his mind the Army had virtually become his personal 
organization. 

Again and again he advised his superiors and the Presi- 
dent concerning the conduct of affairs entirely beyond his 
province. The most striking instance of this breach of 
propriety is found in his letter to the President on July 7, 
1862, in which he states what the government's attitude 
should be in several matters of civil policy, and particu- 
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larly what it should be under the Constitutio: 
ing the great issue of slavery. 

In addition to his official correspondence ¢! 
number of letters from McClellan to his wif 
he expresses himself without restraint. His at 
ward the Secretary of War and General Hallec! 
mediate military superior, is thus made clear. 
13, 1862, he wrote: 

So you want to know how I feel about Stanton 

1 think of him now? I will tell you with perfect 


I think that he is the most unmitigated scound 
knew, heard or read of. 


On August 4: 


Halleck has begun to show the cloven hoof ali: 


On August 10: 


Halleck is turning out just like the rest of the 


On September 20, 1862: 


An opportunity has presented itself thru the Governo: 
of some of the States to enable me to take my stand 
I have insisted that Stanton shall be removed and that 
leck shall give way to me as Commander-in-Chief 
not serve under him for he is an incompetent foo! 
way fit for the important place he holds. 


And in the same letter he adds: 

Thru friends of mine I have taken the stand that Sta: 
ton must leave and that Halleck must restore my old place 
to me. Unless these two conditions are fulfilled I will leav. 
the Service. 

On September 25 25: 


Stanton is as great a villain as ever and Halleck as great 
fool—he has no brains whatsoever. 


While these were his private opinions, there was 1 
addition his insubordinate and almost hysterical letter of 
June 28, 1862, to the Secretary of War, which conclude: 

If I save the army now, I tell you plainly that | owe n 

thanks to you or to any other person in Washington. Y: 

have done your best to sacrifice this army. 


McClellan's expressed opinions concerning some o! 
his military colleagues who might be regarded as rivals 
indirectly explain some of his actions and the difficulty 
of codperating with him. McDowell he considered d 
loyal, “a scoundrel, a liar and a fool,” although ed 
shows him to have been a loyal and competent _ 
Burnside had a ‘‘weak mind,” and was never fitted to be 
more than a regimental commander, and Pope was 
fool.” 

As vice president of the Illinois Central Railway, be 
fore the war, McClellan had known Mr. Lincoln, then a 
local railway attorney. Very possibly this affected his at- 
titude toward the President whose social crudeness and 
lack of polish repelled him. His letters to his wife again 
reveal his opinions. In October, 1861, he wrote: 

I can’t tell you how disgusted I am becoming with thes 
wretched politicians—they are a most despicable set of men 

I think Seward is the meanest of them all—a meddling 


officious, incompetent little puppy— The President 
is nothing more than a well-meaning baboon. 
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vember 17: 


t to the White House directly after tea, where | 
the original gorilla” about as intelligent as ever— 
specimen to be at the head of our affairs now! 


y 27, 1862, he wrote: 


confident that he would relieve me tomorrow if he 
do so. His cowardice alone prevents it. I can never 
him with other feelings than those of contempt. 
tober, 1862, he wrote: 


the good of the country requires me to submit to 
; from men whom I know to be vastly my inferiors, 
y, intellectually, and morally. There never was a truer 
thet applied to a certain individual than that of Gorilla. 


though a number of people have stated that Mc- 
( lel in was always respectful in his manner toward the 

-esident, it would be difficult indeed for anyone to con- 
ceal feelings so pronounced. The following incident told 
by John H ay is not entirely surprising. One evening the 
President went to the General’s house, and finding that 
he was out, notified the orderly he would wait for him. 
McClellan returned and although he was told that the 
President was waiting for him, ignored him and went to 
bed. 

When the different corps comprising the Army of the 
Potomac returned from the Peninsula, they were sent to 
General Pope’s Army of Virginia near Manassas. After 
Pope's defeat at Second Bull Run, his army was broken 
up and the President, notwithstanding positive opposi- 
tion from members of his cabinet, appointed McClellan 
to the defense of Washington—giving him back his old 
command, the Army of the Potomac. 

After the Battle of Antietam, September 17, 1862, 
McClellan neither followed up the retreating Confeder- 
ates nor showed anv intention of offensive action. There- 
upon, the President, through Halleck, ordered him to 


cross Into Virginia and give battle to the enemy or drive 


him south. Delays followed; the army did not cross the 
Potomac until the latter part of October and was still in 
this vicinity of Warrenton on November 5. On this date 
the President ordered McClellan to turn over his com- 
mand to Burnside and relieved him from further active 
duty. Lincoln had become convinced that McClellan 
would never undertake the vigorous offensive measures 
necessary to bring the war to an end. Moreover, the 
bitter hostility of the Secretary of War toward McClellan 
(caused largely by McClellan's gross insubordination) 
Similarly, Mc 
to take cognizance of popu 
lar sentiment and the political situation, had resulted in 
open antagonism from most of the cabinet and many 
prominent le aders in the Senate and House. His relief 
from command was practically forced on the President. 
It was a military necessity. 


rendered Aeenentoees action impossib yle. 
Clellan’s failure, or refusal, 


McClellan’s failure cannot be charged to political con 
spiracy or to military meddling by the administration. 
McClellan simply lacked a characteristics essential 


to succe ssful gene rals ship not ably loy alty, agegressive- 


oD 


ness, and the will to win. He was not relieved because 
he was feared politically, but primarily because he failed 
—-secondarily, perhaps, because he was unable or unwill- 
ing to cooperate with his civil and military superiors. 
McClellan never understood that the United States 
Army is merely a means that the executive branch of the 
government possesses to accomplish its political purposes. 
Nor did he ever realize that under our constitution the 
President is commander in chief, and that an army com- 
mander must carry out the President’s orders whether 
they are given directly or through his cabinet representa- 
tive, the Secretary of War. Finally, there is just the pos- 
sibility that this young American commander identified 
himself too closely wink three other youthful command- 
ers—a Macedonian, a Carthaginian, and a Corsican. 


Ir NAPOLEON HIMSELF, more highly endowed by nature with every military attribute 
than any other general of the Christian era, thought it essential to teach himself bis 
business by incessant study, bow much more is such study necessary for ordinary 
men—HENDERSON. 











The Infantry and the Medical 


Department in War 
The Infantry has furnished 


the experimental materia] 
for the military surgeon. 


By Major Genera Epwarp Crort 
Chief of Infantry 


T is only natural that a particularly close moral tie 
should unite the Infantry and the Medical Corps in 
battle. Unfortunately the intimacy of this battle re- 

lation 1s somewhat impaired i in time of peace. Of course, 
it is all a matter of viewpoint. For instance, the Dough- 
boy, whose effort to crash the hospital has been met with 
the celebrated iodine and C.C. treatment, is quick to dub 
the medical man a “‘pill-roller” and the medical man 1s 


z gold- brick.” But these 


like most of the garrison soldier’s ailments, are 


equally quick in his re aly of 
things, 
not even skin-deep. When the fighting begins they dis- 
Then, if never before, do the gold: brick and pill- 


roller meet on common ground 
variably the forefield of o ttle. 


appear. 

and “that ground is in- 
There they ioe together, 
work together, and die together. 

The relationship is an old one. Xenophon, in the ac- 
count of his immortal Ten Thousand, speaks of the eight 
surgeons who cared for his wounded. Homer mentions 
Achilles’ health of Machaon because 
Machaon was “‘skilled in cutting out darts and applying 


concern for the 


Indeed since the dawn of recorded 
history the healer and the fighter have gone forth to war 


s alve s to wounds.’ 


together. 

Probably no other relationship in all time has been so 
fruitful. Im fact the debt of modern medical science to 
the military surgeon and to the battle casualty 1s beyond 

calculation. Surge ry itself is rooted in a thousand bloody 
fields where men have and died. What thev 
fought for and what they Sed for is often forgotten, but 
the hard-won knowledge wrested from their sacrifice 
endures. 


fought 


By and large the infantry has furnished the expert- 
This because 
the foot soldier has always borne the brunt of battle. 
From Marathon to the Argonne his name has invariably 
stood first on the casualty lists and his wounds have al- 

ways been the most ghastly. Nor is it likely that he will 
lose that unenviable distinction in any battle of tomorrow. 
Thus the infantryman has a vital interest in his medical 
comrade—an interest, incidentally, that finds the most 
unselfish reciprocation. 


mental NE" for the military surgeon. 


These two battle companions have travelled a long 
road together and the going has never been easy for 
either. Following the decline of the early civilizations this 
pair fell on evil days indeed. In medieval Europe only a 
few scattered sparks remained from the great blaze 
kindled by the forgotten Hippocrates, and the proud 


*This article was prepared especially for The Military Surgeon 
and will appear in the August number of that magazine. ED. 


role of the freemen who fought in the phalanx 
legion fell to the despised serf. The value place 
life and well- being of this feudal infantryman 
siderably less than his master placed on a rabb 
hunting preserve. The foot soldier of that day 
have enjoyed at least an equal place with the rabb 
a tule he showed the same characteristics. 


That his 


sc arcely be wonde red at. 


aggressiveness was no more mark 
The marvel is that his 
plated lords got him to battle at all. The prosp 
loomed before him was not designed to foster a lion-| 
courage. In the first pl: ace, even discounting th 
bility of wounds or death on the battlefield, his chance 
surviving the campaign was generally something less 
one in two. The thousand-and-one pestilences that thri 
and grew in the indescribable camps of that day took 
toll that made the enemy's death-dealing prowess 


ridiculous. 


But even if some natural or acquired immunity enal 
the soldier to live in this moving cesspool he still had p 
hurdles before him. He might be killed outright in batt 
or he might be wounded. The first was snfimasely ~~ 
able Leniges 3 it was over in a hurry. The mere thoug! 
the second was enough to make the stomach of the m 
courageous do queer things. 

a wound of any 


Of course, consequence was tant 


mount to a death sentence not the quick, clean deat! 
from a well- aimed bullet or a powerfully swung batt 
axe, but the miserable lingering death from the crawlin 
putrefaction of gangrene or from septicemia or tetanus 
And medical treatment? Well, the nobility of fifteenth 
century Europe took their own surgeons to war witl 
them. The attention their infantry received was generalli 
confined to the predatory horde of camp followers whe 
preyed on the wounded. As late as Waterloo prostitut 
and looters thronged the battlefield and under cover of 
darkness indiscriminately slit both the throats and th 
purses of the wounded. 

Through this unbelievable morass of brutality 
norance, and prejudice the medical man gradually a1 
patiently worked his way forward and upward. Wit! 
every advance he made, the lot of the fighting man im- 
proved and that fighting man was preéminently the man 
on foot. 


Fittingly enough, Ambroise Paré, the first great mi! 
tary surgeon, gained his early distinction in service ¢ 











ry. His first active service came at the Battle 
in 1537- Of it he says: 

Monsieur de Montegau was colonel-general 
infantry of which | was the surgeon. A great 
the army having arrived at the Pass of Suze, 


- ind the enemy holding the passage—Captain le 
R imbed with many soldiers from his company on 

hill whence they fired directly on the enemy. 
He received a shot from an arquebus in the ankle of 


oht foot wherewith he suddenly fell 7 the ground 
' said. “Now the Rat is taken.” 


wounds and God healed him. 


I dressed his 


We thronged 1 into the city and passed over the de ad 
bodies and some that were not yet dead. Hearing 
| crv under the feet of our horses made a great pity 
y heart and truly I repented that I had gone forth 

the City of Paris to see so pitiful a spectacle. 
Being in the city | entered a stable, thinking to 
my horse and that of my man, where I found 
ir dead soldiers and three who were propped against 
wall, their faces wholly disfigured, and they neither 
saw, nor heard, nor spoke, and their clothes yet flamed 
1m the gun-powder which had burnt them. Behold- 
g them with pity there came an old soldier who 
isked me if there was any means of curing them. | 
old him no. At once he approached heen and cut 
their throats gently. Seeing this great cruelty | 
said to him that he was an evil man. He answered me 
that he prayed God that when he should be in such a 
case, he might find someone who would do the same 
for him, to the end that he might not languish miser- 


The picture that Paré draws is vivid. As to the action 
f the old soldier, more than one fighting man in the in 
fantry wonders why the medical profession has never 
modified its ethics to handle such cases 1n a similar but 
less spectacular manner. 

To return to Paré, it was in this same ampaign that 
he broke with the long established treatment of gunshot 
wounds. According to the old dictum that * a ase not 

rable by iron is curable by fire,” surgeons of the day 
tre tied all gunshot wounds with boiling oil. Paré had 
the temerity to dress these wounds with simple bandages. 
[he success of the innovation was instant. What his in- 
fantry thought of it we can well surmise. 

It was this same giant of surgery who reintroduced the 
ligature for large arteries and brought i it to the battlefield, 
thus making amputation on a large scale possible for the 
first time. Well might those who wrote of him in later 
days say, “The army adored him.” 

From this point on, the army surgeons began to move 
forward in earnest. But i ignorance “ond prejudice could 
not be aes in a day or, for that matter, in a cen- 
tury. Until the advent of the great Frederick the regi- 
mental : in Prussia were required to shave the 
ofh . But progress continued. In 1714 the first school 
for army surgeons was established at Berlin; in 1785 a 


second appeared in Vienna. 
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The establishment of these schools meant one thing 
leaders were beginning to think of the men they led in 
battle as something more than cannon fodder. The idea 
that infantry could be led farther than it could be driven 
was gradually taking hold. And with that began the con- 
ception of that sine qua non of modern battle morale. 

This quality has been elaborated on so often that many 
of us have lost sight of the bed-rock upon which it rests; 
that bed-rock is health. All other factors are secondary. 
I doubt if even Bonaparte could inspire a typhus or 
typhoid case to combat. Mulitary history reveals no in 
stance of disease-ridden command sweeping through 
one not so afflicted. Indeed it seems to be a truism that, 
though men are willing to die in battle, they demand 
health asa prerequisite. 

Today we Infantrymen assume the health of our com 
mands as a matter of course. Few of us ever consider 
the unending battle in both peace and wal that our medi 
cal department wages. [here are no rest areas 1n that 
hight, and if there has ever been an armistice de lared | 


have vet to hear of it. 


Ac the beginning of this paper I stated that a particu 
larly close moral tie united the Infantry and the Medical 
( orps in time ot wal From the Infantry s point ot view 
the moral value of that tie cannot be overestimated. That 
is not a matter of “misery loving company - but ot 
misery needing treatment. For mv part and aside from 
purely ethical scruples I would not care to lead any in 
fantry unit into battle more than once, if that unit knew 
that no medical aid was at hand. 


To the civilian, the little medical detachment trudging 
along with the infantry battalion is an ominous and de 
pressing sight, but to the battalion it is a guarantec and 
an assurance. From the point of view of the battalion 
commander it would be still more comforting if ther 
were some way to augment this small detachment when 
his battalion faced a particularly dificult bit of fighting 
In the last war the battalion and regimental medical de 
tachments, depleted by heavy casualties themselves, often 
found it physically impossible to adequately handle all 
the wounded. This situation naturally occurred in those 
units charged with the most difficult tasks. This leads to 
the thought that it might be wise for the Med al C orps 
to cotsielale a division ‘pool that could be Cc illed upon to 
reinforce those medical detachments whose units are ex 
pected to encounter the stiffest resistance. 

The very conditions of modern wartare create tremen 
dous difficulties in loc ating and evacuating casualties 
promptly. In the first pl: ace, the battlefield truce to bury 
the dead and succor the wounded is now a thing of the 
past. The medical man must do his work under the sam« 
fire that the infantryman does his. In the second place, 
ever since the advent of the firearm, frontages and inter 
vals have been steadily increasing. Now that the infan 
tryman 1s being equip ped with the semiautomatic rifle 
it seems reasonable to suppose that frontages will be still 
further stretched. And every vard added to the battalion 
front means an additional vard for the small medical de 
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tachment to scour. If we couple to this the unbelievable 
rapidity with which an infantry battalion caught under 
a heavy fire can and must disappear, we add one more 
difficulty to an already difficult medical problem. 

Now, although the infantry has and continues to ex- 
pect prodigies from its medical friends, it does not expect 
the impossible. We know that despite their character- 
istic devotion to duty, they will be unable to reach many 
a casualty whose life depends on prompt and intelligent 
treatment. We know that men will be isolated by fire, 
cut off by the enemy, or unable to signal their presence. 
And if the next war develops along the open slashing 
lines we expect, we know that the number of undetected 
wounded will be enormously increased. I believe that 
the solution to this disquieting thought lies in broadening 
the scope of our existing first-aid instruction. There may 
be many objections to this from the medical point of 
view, but from the point of view of a practicing infan- 
tryman it has its theoretical merits at least. In this sug- 
gestion there is no intention, and indeed no desire, to 
infringe on the medical domain, but there is a very real 
desire to help in a difficult job—a job, incidentally, that 
every professional soldier in this country hopes will never 
arise. 

The Medical Corps, even more than the Infantry, 
knows the full horror of war. That very knowledge must 
cause them to look with the Infantry 1 in amazement at 
those glib fireside critics who speak so confidently of the 
increasing horror and brutality of warfare. These people 
evince a curious blind spot in their reasoning. They 
compare the machine gun to the javelin, long-range artil- 


IT Is MORE VITAL that our own officers be kept informed than that a possible enemy 


be denied information —Gatcu. 
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lery to the catapult, and the tank to the war 
the scythe-wheeled chariot. They then state 
modern implements are more destructive and 
today grows increasingly terrible. The ong! 
as far as it goes, but it does not go far enough. | 
look on the javelin-catapult-chariot side of th 
such items as ty phoid, tetanus, ty phus, septice: 
lera, amputation without benefit of anzsthesi: 
on. They have no ear for Ardant du Picq wher 
‘In the Crimea one hundred per cent of the | 
erated upon succumbed.” They have forgotte: 
bustious custom of putting all prisoners to tl 
They have no memory for those pestering cank. 
armies that moved across the face of Europe Sowing pest. 
lence in their wake. They share the sentiment of Minive: 
Cheevy: 


these 


sword 


illed 


‘“Miniver cursed the commonplace 
And eyed a khaki suit with loathing. 
He missed the medieval grace 
Of iron clothing.’ “ 


These well- meaning people delude themselves wit! 
romantic tales of what passed as chivalry. That old ir 
fantry surgeon Paré could tell them a great deal on th 
score if thev elected to read his quaint writings. Theis in 
fantrymen who fought those wars under their armor 
lords could tell them still more. And for our part, we o 
today’s infantry say without qualification that if Fighting 2 
has to be done we would rather do it in a “khaki suit,” in 
a twentieth-century world, and with the asceptic hand 
of the Medical Corps conveniently close. 
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A ititank Defense 


ior ADOLF VON SCHELL 
( 1 Army 


I TANK defense is at once the most difficult and 
most pressing problem that confronts modern 
armies. No country has solved it satisfactorily. 
Not only the matters of weapons and units have yet to 


be decided, but the equally important questions of organ- 
izati a employment. It is evident, therefore, that any 
discussion of this vital problem must deal largely with 
theory. But theory though it be, we should not overlook 


the fact that coming events cast their shadows before. 
he role of the soldier in peace lies principally in the in- 
terpretation of these shadows that indicate the form and 
substance of future war. Such ts the purpose of this paper. 

seeks to answer the question of antitank armament, 
rganization, and employment, with respect to an interior 


vision on the march, in defense, in a meeting engage- 
rent (attack and defense), and in a pursuit. 

lo provide a base of departure we assume the following 
ntitank organization in the infantry division: 

(1) One > divisisieil antitank battalion comprising three 
companies of nine guns each (37-mm.) ; 

(2) One nine-inch antitank company per infantry 
egiment. 


On THE Marcu 


An infantry division on the march must be protected 
against tank attack. If the division marches in more than 
one column, each column must be protected. Since the 
normal disposition of an infantry division on the march 
will include at least one infantry regiment in every march- 
ing column, we can assume a minimum of nine antitank 
guns with each column. 


To complete this picture we must bear in mind that 
the advance guard of a reinforced infantry regiment is 
some 3,000 meters deep and that the advance guard of a 
division marching in a single column stretches out from 
5.000 to 6,000 meters. Thus we will have at least nine 
guns for each 3,000 meters of advance guard depth. 


What manner of attack must these columns be pre- 
pared to counter? It seems logical to expect that the first 
contact will be made with enemy reconnaissance units 
consisting of armored scouting cars or tankettes. Since 
these units are primarily for reconnaissance and not for 
attack, and since their numerical strength is small, we 
may expect no serious attack from them. However, we 
can definitely expect action against the forward elements 
of our r marching columns, and for this we must be pre- 
pare d The antitank guns assigned to the infantry and 
constantly ready for action will afford ample protection 
provided. they are placed well forward with the advance 
elements of each column. 


In addition to the surprise appearance of a few enemy 
ed reconnaissance troops we shall have to figure on 


art 





We are unable to offer the 
infantry even an outside 
chance of defending itself 
with its own weapons in its 
own zone. 


occasional attacks of larger combined tank forces. Ic is not 
likely, however, that these larger mechanized units can 
slip by our own reconnaissance troops undetected; there- 
fore, complete surprise is improbable. Now although the 
enemy's reconnaissance groups can be handled by the 
antitank guns of the marching columns, the attack of 
omibidal tank masses can only be met with combined 
defense formations. For this purpose the modern division 
has the divisional antitank- gun battalion at its disposal. 
If this battalion is to function effectively it must be dis- 
posed during the march in such manner that its combined 
strength may be used at any time. 

W fei this motorized antit ink- gun batt: ilion mi irches 
will de spend l: irgely on the tactics il situation, U nlc ss serious 
tank attacks are expected, i it will be best to have it march 
with the other motorized columns of the division. If com- 
munications, notably the radio and the radiotelephone, 
are up to scratch, the division commander will be able 
to call on this vital unit in ample time, since he will sel- 
dom, if ever, have to deal with a complete surprise attack 
by the enemy's combined tank forces. 

As the situation progresses, the probability of mass t: ink 
attack increases. As this threat grows the antitank units 
must be moved further and further toward the front. Two 
methods of movement may be employed: (1) the ad- 
vance can be by bounds or near-by parallel roads and be 
pushed as far forward as the advance guard, or (2) the 
move forward can be made on the same road used by the 
marching column. If the latter method is used the anti- 
tank units can be temporarily placed in the space between 
the advance guard and the main body. In that event it 
will usually be necessary to increase the distance between 
these two elements of the column. The method to be 
adopted depends on the terrain and the road net. 

The march procedure suggested in the foregoing para- 
graphs seems to offer a reasonable guarantee that motors 
will not be subjected to excessive strain and at the same 
time to assure the presence of the guns at the proper 
point and proper time to counter a serious tank attack. 

In summary then: 


(1) Marching columns of interior divisions will pro- 
tect themselves against enemy tank thrusts by means of 
(a) the antitank guns of the infantry regiments and (b) 
of the divisional antitank battalion; 

(2) The antitank guns of the regiments will normally 
be disposed by platoons and divided among the marching 
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columns in such manner that the leading elements of the 
columns will be especially protected; 

(3) The antitank-gun battalion, in closed formation, 
will march initially with the motorized columns and later 
will move by bounds on the flank or in front of the main 
body of the marching column. 


IN DEFENSE 


The modern defense is made in a “position.” The main 
combat area 1s the backbone of the position and the main 
combat line is its forward boundary in front of which the 
hostile attack 1S supposed to break down under the com- 
bined fires of the defense. 

The defense positions in the main combat area are or 
ganized in depth, thereby creating a defensive zone. Com 
bat outposts stationed in front of the main combat area 
conduct a mobile defense on the “‘forefield” in order to 
harass and impede the hostile advance. An advanced post- 
tion (generally within the limits of our own artillery) 
may be organized in the area between the outposts and 
the main coetlioas area. This position serves a double pur- 
pose: (1) it prevents the attack from seizing important 
terrain features without fighting for them; at (2) it may 
well deceive the enemy as to the actual defensive installa- 


tions. 
armored enemy with which 
this interior division may have to deal. Experience has 
shown that the attacker is seldom acquainted with the 
exact dispositions and organization of the defense. It is 
not likely that this chronic obscurity will be materially 
lessened in the next war. 


Let us now consider the 


Therefore it seems reasonable 
to assume that no rational com- 
mander will fling tank 
against the unknown 
perils of an organized position 
before 


his 
mass 


he has advanced the 
bulk of his troops. On the other 
hand, it is virtually certain that 


the reconnais- 


enemy's light 
tanks and other recon- 
noitering agencies will be hur- 
ried forward to feel out our 
position. 


sance 
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In the usual case, these reconnaissance unit 
counter our advanced positions (it formed) and 


bat posts. Since these two formed echelons 





fense were created for the dual purpose of reta 


attack and deceiving the enemy as to our true dis, sitio, 


they should have enough tank weapons at their isposal 


to beat off tank reconnaissance. Natural or arti! -1al de. 
The forward echel« \s mys; 


have antitank guns OF they cannot fulfll their n 


fenses will seldom be enough. 


Let us now move back to our main combat ares. There 
we will ordinarily find an infantry regiment def ding a 
front of some 3,000 meters and the infantry division 8,009 
to 10,000 meters. What does the antit ank defens: picture 
look like in this vital area? 

In the first place the infantry will have to rely on its 
own antitank guns. Therefore, a regiment will have only 


nine guns for a 3,000-meter front, or an average of on 
gun for every 330 meters. In case of a tank attack on the 
main combat area, mass employment must always be 
figured on. We can expect about 100 tanks to be launched 
against a 1,000-meter front, which means some 20 tank 
against each antitank-defense gun. Now the maximun 
elective range of the antitank gun is about 800 meters 
a distance that can be covered in four minutes by a tan! 
whose average combat speed is 12 kilometers (7.2 miles 
an hour. During this critical period the antitank gun cai 
get off no more than 24 rounds (six per minute). Ever 
though 25 only 6 tank 
a be a atiaead for; 24 would be left untouched 


Of course, 


of these shots went home, 


this 1s a purely theoretical calculation, and 


and circumstance of war cannot be reduc 


the chance 


«a ~yt 

wit 

¥ - 4 
fo 6 i". 


Antitank gun being towed over rough terrain 


cross-country car. 


However, in this insta 
even though we add or subtract the imponderab! 
of battle, we arrive at the same conclusion: the ant 


to an arithmetical exercise. 


tank guns of the infantry regiments are una 
beat off a mass tank attack by themselves. 


The antitank defense must ‘therefore be strengt 


ened. For this purpose we have the divisional ant 


tank battalion. But even if we add one compa! 


posal 


il de. 








this battalion to each intantry regiment, thereby 


loubling the guns, only I2 tanks would be knocked out 

ccore ling to our previous calculation, le aving 18 of the 

ginal 30 to carry on the f fight. This solution, then, is 
isly incorrect. 

A second solution suggests itself. Would it be possible 


— 


hold the antitank battalion in a position of readiness 
; tank attack 1s spotted, then rush it to the threat- 
ed area, and fight it as a combined unit? Let's ex- 
ne this proposition. We know that the attacking tanks 
vill average about one kilometer in five minutes, 


know that our motorized antitank guns will not do 


‘ies: * 


and we 


h better than that over combat terrain. Let us assume, 
wever, that our antitank guns can travel at twice that 
peed behind our lines where the terrain is familiar. 

Now in battle we can scarcely count on recognizing a 
ink attack distance of more than one kilometer 
ia it means that our motorized antitank guns should be 

tioned within two minutes’ driving distance of their 

x position (about 700 meters) if they are to arrive on 

ene in time. 
mediately objections crop up. For instance, 1 1S evi 
t that, from any one position of readiness, this unit 
$ lim ited toa front of not more than 1,000 meters not 
the frontage of one regiment. Again, 


to risk such a large cullemnie of antitank vehicles in 


who would 
ombat zone? If we try to circumvent this latter ob 

by disposing our battalion in greater depth we 
to abandon our basic mission—the defense of the 
It is apparent that we cannot tell the patient 
‘You stay here and die. We'll hold up the 


E ittack in the rear.’ 


yf lier, ‘ 


m the foregoing considerations it appears that we 


iable to 0 a he infantry even an outside chance of 


ling itself with its own weapons in its own zone. 
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Antitank gun in position 
g 


Such a situation 1s obviously intolerable. Fortunately a 
variety of conditions will ordinarily preclude a simultane 


ous mass attack Such obstacles as 


along our entire front. 
swamps, dense torests, water courses, villages stcc p slope Ss, 
etc., nullify the tank menace for those parts of our posi 
tion that at 


e€ so protected. 
However, it 1s not like ly that we shall ever find 


SI 
ction so hap pily loc ated that it is protected throu; wid. by 
these natural tank barriers. Man-made obstacles must sup 
plant Nature's. works 
depend on the force, material, and time available. Seldom 
will we be able 
make the use of tanks difficult 


our front and absolutely impossible on certain parts of it 


The extent and efhcacy of these 


to achieve com plete security but we can 


against wide stretches of 
The correct solution to our proble m seems to be in this 
procedure By preventing the attack in certain zones and 


rendering it difficult in others, we leave the enemy littl 


choice. f he elects to laun h his tank mass at us, our pr p 
aration will, in large measure, canalize his attack. Only 
restricted passages will be left open to him and at thes 
passages we mass antitank weapons Thus, do w ruat 


antee our front-line infantry better than a fighting chance 
against the armored monsters with which it must contend 
out a defensive position the 


In selecting and laying 


utmost attention must be gainst 


tanks. 
be in cluded in the defensive posit ion and not ivoided 1S 


in World W ar day Be 


If defensive arrangements limit the possibli 


paid to the defense a 


Villages tC: ike on great Import. ance they must now 


trontage 
of a tank attack to the point where the reginn ntal ant 
the division il intitank 


tank guns are believed sufficient 


battalion may be held in readiness as reserve fot employ 


tanks that break 1 n 


antitank guns of the intantry regiments 


ment against any However, if the 


are too tew tor 


the work at hand, they must be reinforced by the divi 
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sional antitank battalion. Unless the terrain is particularly 
favorable, however, the antitank armament of the divi- 
sion is inadequate. This inadequacy holds true unless 
natural and artificial obstacles effectively block 50°/, to 


70° ’ of our front. 


In a MEETING ENGAGEMENT 


To arrive at a clear picture of the proper use of our anti- 
tank weapons we must first understand the manner in 
which an interior division normally conducts a meeting 
engagement. When the two adversaries first come to grips 
both are echeloned in depth, perh: aps in column of march, 
pe thaps partly developed. Neither side is in a position to 
engage heavy forces of infantry. Therefore the battle will 
have to be fought with forces echeloned in depth, owing 
partly to the lengths of the advancing columns, and 
partly to the chronic obscurity that characterizes the early 
stages of a meeting engagement. Frequently a division 
will not be able to engage more than one infantry regi- 
ment. 

If our division (covered on both flanks by other units) 
attacks in a meeting engagement, it is apt to encounter 
an enemy who is also attacking directly from march 
column. Naturally, attack meets attack. Neither side has 
the advantage that derives from fighting on previously 
selected, reconnoitered or fortified terrain. The enemy has 
no more idea of our line of action than we have of his; 
both sides fight in the dark. This invariably results in a 
series of constantly changing situations that are extremely 
difficult to interpret. Suhioun will either commander ob- 
tain a true picture at this stage of the fight. For that very 
reason we need not reckon with mass attacks of major 
tank units in the early part of a meeting engagement. It 
appears quite probable, however, that aadlles tank units 
will be launched in surprise attacks during this phase of 
action for the purpose of gaining terrain features that ap- 
pear valuable to one side or the other. These minor attacks 
will have strictly limited objectives. 

By the end of the first day’s fight the situation will 
usually be clearer. Each commander will have formed a 
picture of his position and his opponent's, and will have 
a general idea of the possibilities of the situation. This 
means that the time for piece-meal attacks 1s over. 

We must not delude ourselves with the belief that a 
breathless race forward of the infantry will now occur. 
Owing to the tremendous defensive strength of automatic 
weapons the attack must be slow, careful, methodical. 
Our deliberate advance may last hours, even days, and 
be broken by long pauses. Eventually, however, it will 
develop into a short, sharp, limited blow. 

This phase of the struggle will generally be marked by 
a continuation of attacks on a broad front but with this 
difference: attacks will be codrdinated and all available 
forces, including tanks, will be used. 

First of all, our advanced infantry elements must be 
protected against a frontal attack. For this purpose the 
antitank-gun companies of the infantry regiments are 
available. They will probably have to reckon with no 


more than local tank attacks, but in view of thx 
limited space involved, these may be very st: 
guns must therefore seek that terrain whose t 
portance and tank accessibility render it a pr 
jective of enemy tanks. Under no circumstan< 
there be a schematic distribution of the divis: 
tank battalion. On the contrary, this battalion 
employed as a unit moving from place to pla 
cordance with the changing tactical situation. |: 
ready at all times to go into position en masse, v 
where a tank attack threatens. 

If our attack develops into an advance, a new 
tion of the antitank guns must be made. As th: 
moves on, the antitank defense must be co: 
changed to conform to the requirements of the : 
rain. Since higher commanders will seldom be in 
tion to initiate these changes during the confusio: 
combat, that responsibility will usually devolve 
leaders of the antitank units. It is their job to kee; 


r 
| 


units pushing forward. Our advanced infantry eles 
must have constant protection, and important terrai 
tures captured must be defended against tank attack 
this connection, it should be remembered that ¢! 
minence of a tank attack varies directly with the tact 
value of the terrain seized. If the antitank guns with t 
forward infantry are insufficient, they must be strengt 
ened bya part of the divisional battalion. 

Infantry not initially deployed, but echeloned ¢ 
rear to cover gaps in the line must use their ancit 
weapons to close these gaps to hostile tanks. 


In A CoOrpinatep ATTACK 


Once the situation has clarified, our meeting engag 
ment resolves into a coordinated attack by one sid - 
a coérdinated defense by the other. Here we need o 
consider the use of antitank guns during an attack agains 


an enemy putting up a decemined delenee. 


As long as our division is attacking the front of a pos 
tion defense, tank counter-attacks are scarcely to bx 
reckoned with. However, once a breach has been mac 
in the hostile position, this danger grows. But even the: 
we need only count on local counter-attacks for a whil 
At this state of the fight the division and regimental com- 
manders must keep their antitank weapons with, or at 
least close behind the infantry, 
ties. 


in these threatened local 


In Pursurr 


We now come to the question of pursuit. Our division 
will either be in march columns or deployed for attack 
Our antitank units will follow the principles alread) laid 
down for their use in either formation. 


The enemy we pursue will seek to escape us as quickly 
as possible, and without fighting. He will not wish to cn- 
gage in a major counter-attack with his tank mass. H: 
will use his tanks and armored cars only to check 
the pursuit. Therefore we will have to reckon onl) with 
tank counter-thrusts of local, temporary character No 
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ANTITANK DEFENSE 


mmoents are necessary as to the measures neces- 

ard off these minor counter-thrusts. 
1en we reverse this picture and cast ourselves in 
f the pursued that we find ourselves confronung 
rious problem in antitank defense. In that case 
ny will strive to break through our rear guards, 
ir main body and destroy it. Te accomplish this 
employ troops whose march rate exceeds that of 
sued and whose offensive strength 1 is well adapted 
prompt crushing of intervening opposition. It is 
ot that PO units fulfill these requirements 
Therefore, we must expect tank attacks at all 
es regardless of whether the terrain is especially fav 
for tank operation or not. Against these attacks, 

the reat guard must secure the main body. 

In view of the gre at defensive strength of modern auto 
matic Weapons, It Is unnecessary to make the rear guard 
strong In infantry. In fact, the rifle strength of a rear 
cuard will ordinarily be far less than that of an advance 
cuard. But though the rifle component be less the anti- 
tank element must be greater. The antitank companies 
f the infantry regiments are inadequate by themselves 

a rear- guard action. They must be heavily reinforced 
yy the devciaaal battalion. 

i the rear guard ts attacked, it defends itself. If attacked 
by tanks, the antitank guns must be available at the 
threatened points, or the rear guard, and even the main 
body, will’ run the risk of destruction. This indicates one 
vital task for the rear guard; it must conduct a detailed 
reconnaissance toward the rear to determine the most 
likely avenues of tank attacks and hold the antitank units 
n readiness on such routes. To determine when and where 
danger threatens, the rear guard should be provided with 
adequate motorized reconnaissance units. 

Entanglements, tank mines and other tank hazards play 
an important part in the retreat. If the terrain lends itself 
to the use of quickly installed obstacles, the danger of 
hostile tank interference. can be materially lentuiedl 


CONCLUSIONS AND Possipicities OF Futrurt 
DEVELOPMENT 


With the existing antitank weapons and organizations, 
security against local and minor tank attacks is assured, 
provided these weapons and units can be massed far for- 
ward in the threatened sector. Unfortunately, circum- 
stances beyond our control will frequently prevent this. 
We are forced to the conclusion that even a purely local 
tank attack has at least a 50°/, chance of succeeding. 
Training, discipline and, above all, morale will probably 
determine the outcome. 

When used in driblets, tanks can be shot to pieces one 
by one. Therefore, an attack by a small number of tanks 
‘ most unlikely. When they come we can expect them 
it the rate of 100 per kilometer of front. Even in the 
case of local attacks with limited objectives, tanks will 

t ack in mass and endeavor to secure surprise effect. 

Che principle of a main effort holds as true for these 
gernauts as it does for any other arm. At the decisive 


point ot the battle, we must count on a true massed at 
tack. Seldom, if ever, will our antitank units be strong 
enough to block this tremendous blow. That is the dts 
turbing conclusion to which our reasoning brings us 

The major difficulty hinges about the protection of out 
torw ard intantry. All hums ot antitank detense must 
rest squarely on that tndispe nsable base; not the slightest 
deviation from that fundamental can ever be tolerated 
Yet, even if we doubled the number of antitank units in 
the division, our situation would not be basically im 
proved, quite apart from the fact that we would imme 
diately ratse another set of special difhiculties 

The problem must be solved in another way. In seek 
ing the reasons for the inadequacy of our antitank de 
tense we find several answers, each along a different line 

The weakness of out present scheme of antitank de 
fense is 1n the wee apon on which it depends. The rate ot 
fre of the present single shot 37 mm. gun is too slow. 
By incre asing the effective range ot this gun we coul ld get 
off a greater number ot rounds against an oncoming t: ink, 
but this would not solve the problem. It would ees up 
more ammunition, but in all probability would not ob 
tain a material increase in the number of hits. Firing at 
a small, rapidly moving target that can only be put out 
of action by a hit on a vital spot, its effect at the increased 
range would be negligible. 

It seems apparent that we must have a better weapon. 
In forecasting this we also foresee the old gun-armor race 
in which the odds favor armor, since every increase in 
gun-caliber brings a serious decrease in mobility on the 
one hand and heightens the problem of concealment on 
the other. Anticenk artillery is for use in the infantry 
zone, and every increase in weight makes it less suitable 
for foot troops. If it be hel 1 ina position of re adiness be- 
hind the front, then it will almost appear too late. To be 
effective, it must be pushed well forward. This massing 
of he: avy, ponderous wee apons near the front line ssiiiians 
many grave risks. Moreover, we are always confronted 


with che chance that we have massed these heavy we: apons 
in the wrong place. The conclusion is ine scapable. F ven 
anatank units armed with the 37-mm. gun are too im 
mobile in the forward battle zone, heavier calibers would 
only complicate this aspect of the problem. 


In some respects a super-caliber machine gun would be 
a great improvement over our existing weapon. It could 
probably keep off light tanks and it could certainly be 
concealed in the forward battle zone until re ady for use. 
On the other hand, it would be of little value against 
medium and heavy tanks. . 

We need an armored antitank agency that can move 
forward to meet its enemy and fire while moving. This 
means either a cannon or a super-caliber machine gun on 
an armored motor vehicle of the tracked type. Sach a 
vehicle must, by its very nature, be a tank——but it should 
be a specialized tank designed to meet the hostile tank 
on its own ground and destroy it. 

This tank destroyer must mount a weapon powerful 
enough to pierce the armor- plate of any hostile tank 
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Under present conditions, this requirement can only be 
fulfilled by a cannon of considerable caliber. The destroyer 
must also combine high speed with adequate armor 
protection. 

Tank-destroyer units should be in the division. If they 
are incorporated in corps or army troops, they will be 
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(2) Under normal conditions our present 
must remain immobile in the forward battle z 
placed, they cannot change position with suffici 
ity to meet an unexpected tank attack, even in 
sector. 


(3) Tanks are the best tank destroyers and s 


kept far to the rear in reserve, and cannot be counted on i... increase the attack capabilities of infantry 
to reach the forward battle zone in time to meet tank 
attacks. They should be they can fulfill their 
primary function. Moreover, in the division situations 


abound that call for local, 


(4) A good solution of the antitank problen 
to be a sentiin ation of we eapons and units along 
lowing lines: 


w ‘here 


limited tank thrusts, that re- 
quire close cooperation between the tank units and the 
other arms, notably the infantry and artillery. 
sions would be particularly welcome to our tank destroy- 


a. A super-caliber machine gun in the comp 


: battalion. 
Such mis- 


caliber 
regiment and division (dérganized into compa 
battalions) : 


Antitank guns (37-mm. to 50-mm. 


ers. In fact, the destroyer should be used to support our 
infantry attack on the one hand and counter the enemy's ss ) 
Tank units in the division, both for attack 


tanks on the other. In consequence both the counter- 
countering hostile tank attacks. 


offensive and defensive strength of the division will be 


considerably augmented. If these measures are developed, the balance b 


: . : 
Summarizing our Conclusions: offense 


(1) The 


adequate. 


and defense, which has been seriously di turbe 


anutank defense of modern divisions Is In- 


through the appearance of the tank, will be on 


re stored. 
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lr Is IMPOSSIBLE to establish an order of priority, based upon relative value or indis- 
pensability, among the several factors that represent an army s combat power. 
Strength, discipline, patriotism, courage, and morale are essential, as are professional 
skill, leadership, and mobility. None of these may be neglected without incurring 
risk of defeat whenever battle is joined. But even where an army has attained pro- 
ficiency in all these, it has still another vital need. This involves the quality and 
quantity of its weapons and equipment. 

The tools of the soldier's trade are diversified in type and many of them compli- 
cated in design. Their characteristics markedly influence an army's organization, 
mobility, tactical doctrine, and technique of training. For example, it is manifestly 
impossible to organize and train an army in methods applicable to machine guns if 
the only weapons available for use are antiquated muskets. In the same way, an army 
cannot be properly prepared to use and to codperate with modern fast-moving tanks if 
it has nothing except the cumbersome types left over from the World War. Without 
modern weapons in adequate amounts, an army cannot train itself in peace for their 
effective use in war. An even more compelling reason for assuring the excellence 
and adequacy of munitions is the vital need for them in emergency. Destruction is 
certain to be the portion of an army, no matter how excellently it may be prepared in 
all other respects, at any moment it opposes on the battlefield an enemy its own equal 
in all other essential factors and markedly superior to it in munitions —MAcARTHUR. 





95th A. W. on the Golf Course 


PuTT 
Putt & Putt 


({E twenty years ago Army officers could 
the golf courses about the harbor hae of 
Jew York without the payment of greens fees. 
at privilege no longer exists. This may possibly 
uted to the AON condition of these clubs, but 
ety than not it is because the average officer 
y disregards the most elementary sien of golf 


been said that golf is a state of mind. The 
noise or the slightest movement disturbs the 
nity of thousands of golfers. I have known low- 
$< colle rs to be upset by he sight of a golf club in the 
hand of the caddy holding the flag. Most golfers of my 

quaintance can be counted upon to dub a shot if held 
up by a slow match ahead and are sure to burst forth 
hand-embroidered epithets when the foursome ahead 
calculate scores, discuss missed 
yutts and make new bets. 

Sillv2 Yes, but uncontrollable. The fathers of the 
same took these human foibles into consideration when 
they drew up the code of ethics for golf. In its essence, 
this code merely stipulates that a golfer treat others as 
he would be treated. 

One expects outrageous and inconsiderate conduct on a 

un ance course, but though I’ve played on many, I have 
vet to encounter the souls discourtesy that flourishes on 
fe my golf courses. A lost ball is sought for ages and, 

less there is some aggressive member of the following 
match, the search goes on and on with never a signal 
“Play through, please.” 

Too few Army golfers replace, or have their caddies 

eplace, the turf after plowing up the fairway. Evidently 
they are ignorant of or indifferent to the care ‘and expense 
that go into making good fairways. 

I've seen Army women playing on grass and sand 

ens in high- heel shoes. 

The fundamental decencies are everywhere the same. 
We cannot console ourselves with the thought that the 
worst offenders at home will do better in public. Those 
who disregard the rules on their own courses carry their 
rey prchensible habits to civilian links and thereby bring 
he whole service into disrepute. 

Many golfers play slowly. No one criticizes the play er 

is deliberate, but the confirmed club- waggler is a 

bility on any course. Equally unpopular, ‘especially 

following foursome, is the Statue-of-Liberty player 

stands entranced and watches his ball down to its 

volution. Surely it is not unreasonable to expect a 

to move on as soon as he has completed his shot. 

in follow the flight of the ball while walking as well 
can from a eh: point. 

f Enemy No. 1, however, is the man who counts 

trokes in the air fr ina the others have holed their 


linge rs on the green to 


The average officer habitu- 
ally disregards the most ele- 
mentary rules of etiquette. 


putts, and laboriously enters the scores on the card while 
still standing on the green. This considerate individual 
likes to sti all arguments in the shadow ot the flag and, 
as a final touch, invariably selects his club for the next 
hole before relinquishing the green to the match behind. 

Runner- up to Enemy No. 1 is the charming person 
who always objects to letting anyone play through his 
match. It never occurs to ta that the following four- 
some 1s being held up unnecessarily or nencusshly. 
Neither eieae to preserve pace, nor a lost ball, nor sick- 
ness, nor death, will induce him to let a match play 
through. One retired officer in a western city is known as 


“Old Verdun,” 


yo? 
YASS: 


because his motto 1S, “They shall not 


The civilians whose courses we desecrate generally suf- 
fer in silence. Thus it happens that even the worst of- 
fenders remain sublimely ignorant of the fact that their 
conduct on the golf course deserves to be classed as ‘“un- 
becoming an officer and ; a gentleman.” Civilians may 
forgive or overlook our dew sins, but not those of the 
golf course. 

Most Army golfers pick up the game by ear; they 
never read its - i - they ignore its etiquette. 


are so afflicted with ar 


Some 
acute fatty enlargement of the 
ego that they look upon an invitation to play through a 
emotes ahead as a mark of deference to their i impor- 
tance and rank. Such cases can’t be diagnosed in any 
other way when the recipients of this courtesy fail to re- 
turn it in a similar situation. 

Long years of authority occasionally bring delusions of 
grandeur. There is an apocryphal story of a general officer 
whe drove from the tee and whose ball smack the Officer 
of the Day on the fly.2. The O.D., standing at ‘‘parade 
rest,” was taking retreat. According to the story, the 
general crawled him for stopping the ball! 

Golf etiquette is not a senseless ritual. It is based on 
To deliberately disre- 
gard the rules ts to exhibit a self-centeredness that reflects 
discredit on the service as well as on the offenders. 


mutual respect and consideration. 


The following rules are those most frequently and 
flagrantly violated: 


4. When the result of a hole has been determined, 
players should immediately leave the putting green. 


We have already expressed our opinion of those who 
fail to honor this commandment. 

Players while looking for a lost ball should allow 

wld matches coming up to pass through them; they 


"With the view of forestalling our wise-cracking subscribers 
the editors insist that no pun is intended 
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should signal to the players following them to pass, 

and having given such a signal, they should not con- 

tinue their play until these players have passed and are 
out of range. 

Some comply with the first clause and then, before the 
players signalled through have a chance to pass, resume 
their march down the course. This arm service to the 
rule is even more annoying than its complete disregard. 

A player should see that any turf cut or displaced 

"bs PEN is at once replaced and pressed down. 

. Players should carefully fll up all holes made 

(by afta in a bunker. 

We need only recall the sensation of finding our ball 
resting snugly in a hole left by some heel (heel i is right 
in both its connotations) to realize the sound sense of 
this provision. 

g. A player who has incurred a penalty should int- 
mate the fact to his opponent as soon as possible. 
This provision involves common decency and honor. 

How many in match pl ay concede the hole after patting 
down or removing irregularities K ground to improve 
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10. Players should at all umes play with 

delay. . 

* * * * 

With so many of us on duty with the ciy 
ponents, it behooves us to be most careful ; 
servance of golf etiquette. We might take a 
the negro boy who entered a drug store and 
mission to use the telephone. The druggist 
say: 

This Miz Parker? 

Parker, is you-all lookin’ foh a good boy to w 

the yahd, to wait on table, to shin shoes, to do a 
- Ma'me . . . Oh, you is? . . . Well, : 

boy you's got ain't satisfact ry. . Um, he 

you ain’t p EE of makin’ no change? 

you, ma’m, goo’bye.” 


“2742, slease. 


As the “ie thanked him and started away. tl 
gist said, ‘TH give you a job.” 


“Thank you, suh. I 


a good job.” 


replied, don’t want no job 


Surprised, the druggi st returned 


heard you asking for a job.” “Naw, suh. That y 
lady I works foh; that was my job. I was just checl 


With a smile th 


lie; or, upon moving, bending o - bre aking anything on myself.” 
fixed or growing, more than is Sor to take stance; or 
on pressing the “cheb down near the ball; or on touching 
or moving anything in a hazard (bunker, etc.); or on 


grounding the Cc ib i 


Such a check on our golf manners would certain! 
produce many flatter ring testimonials but it might 
in self-corrective measures that would make us les: 
a hazard? How many charge 


popul: ir on the courses we play. 
themselves with a ere Fe when their ball moves, how- 


West Point provides excellent training in drawing 
ever slightly, as the result of removing a loose impedi- 


ment? How many admut disqualification in match play 
when they waive any penalty incurred by an opponent or and scraping.” 

when agreeing to disregard any rule? Or, for that matter, And as a last resort I offer this. When an aviator 
how many even know chat this is required? Not to know lates certain flying rules he is grounded. Why 
these rules is inexcusable ignorance. Deliberate failure “ground” a few of tie boors on our Army golf courses 


to comply with them comes * perilously close to viol: ating Use the big stick on our thick-skinned, ‘self-center 
the code by which we live. 


room etiquette. | suggest that golf etiquette is equal 


important and should be added to the course in ‘“‘bov 


—sheritet SEE TE wid 


Path ean Aaa a = 


brethren whee won't respond to any milder remedy 


1 


“DISARMAMENT” BY THE GENEVA CONFERENCE FORMULA has been going on for 12 
years, and at the end of this time the nations of Europe are armed to a degree that 
would have been incredible and fantastic in 1914.—SAN Disco Union. 





Miniature Ranges 


By Major F. E. Brokaw 
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HE value of miniature ranges as training aids to their cost 1s negligible in either case. They can be used 
musketry instruction, and as a means of prepara- for either indoor or outdoot training, and require but a 
i tion for combat practice, has been recognized by small amount of space. They can be landse aped to pre | 
: gn armies for many years. In our own service, how- sent any type of terrain desired. 
3 er, this simple and inexpensive method of presenting The miniature range shown illustrated here was de 
ear 1 sn ‘mall scale a series of targets similar to those found signed and mtiecesl it The Infantry School about 
‘ue : the modern battlefield is oddem seen. a year ago, to show classes attending the school how 
= For many instructional purposes, miniature ranges are landse: ape-target firing could be supp lemsenned by pro- 
: 4 terable to landscape targets because they woliiae arti- viding a variety of cennalied moving, surprise, and aerial 
* ! lity. They may be simple or elaborate in design, and targets. | 
H 





Side view of pit-type range. 
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| Demonstra tions involving the use ot this range were inclu 
| course in musketry, and were enthusiastically received by the cl ind 
going instruction. The range was also found useful by the M afc 
Consmaitine of the Third Section in portraying ar technique of of 
direct laying and in showing the effect of fire. Caliber .22 rifle 
chine guns were used during these demonstrations, since the 
service rifle and caliber .30 machine guns would soon tear up 
this character. 

There are two general types of miniature ranges. In one (pictur 
the targets are operated by personnel 1 in a pit ‘beneath the range and cor 
trolled from a station in rear of the firing point by telephonic communic, 
tion with the pit. In the other type, the targets and their mechanism ire 
installed in a large mound of e arth and ope rated by cords and levers fron 
a central control station in rear of the firing point. The latter typ. 
to construct, safer, and more positive in action. It also requi! 
people to operate. 
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Aerial targets in operation. | 
The first step in the construction of the latter type of | 
miniature range is to decide on the size of the range and | 
the number and type of targets you want. Next, prepare 
a rough sketch or plan of the range, estimate the ma- | 
terials you require, and send your scouts out to locate 
and bring them in. Credit for this bringing 1 in of ma- ; 
terials should be given on your organization training | L- alien Z 
schedule under the heading ‘ ‘Night Operations.” 
The supply sergeant and the mechanic should con- 61} 6-9 24 = 
struct the operating mechanisms, wooden conduits, target | PLAN AIRCRAFT SILHOUETTE CARRIER 
beams and carriers, while the noncommissioned officer in 2. 


charge of quarters and the company clerk cut out the | - Q 
by fair means or foul an old roller skate, while you try to | SIDE VIEW AIRCRAFT SILHOUETTE CARRIER 





targets. The lieutenant should be instructed to procure ern qe ee ore 











MINIATURE RANGES 





bit of paint from an old pal in the Quarter- CONDUIT WITH RUNING TARGET 
rps. [ might add that a raid on the children’s 
or a visit to the nearest dime store, will fre- 
rovide a number of small objects suitable for 
ip your range. 
yund targets are silhouettes cut from cardboard, 
n size and shape, colored olive drab, and glued 
sticks or skewers which are cut to fit into 4” 
led into the target beams or carriers. 
target beams are 1” square sticks, drilled at 3” 
to receive the target sticks. A 9” operating arm 
at one end by mortising. The target beams are 
d near the end where they rest on bearing surfaces 
the upper surf: aces of two vertical wales con- 
wing 10” x 4” interior measurements. The height 


onduits is determined by the profile of your range. iectiiatdiuadésnieae 


rotation of the target be am, altern ately exposing , j (EW END VIEW 


7 CARRIER RUNNING TARGET 
conce aling the target, is controlled by cords tied to 


ends of the operating arm and extending through 

the vertical conduit to the operator. In the pit-type range, 
operating cords are marked with identifying tags and 
mbers In the mound- tv pe range, the cords pass 
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SECTION SHOWING CONDUITS AND OPERATING MECHANISM 
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LEFT FLANK 





MUEMENT OF NA 
T on OF TARGET HOLDER 


Front view of miniature range, showine over-all dimensions 


through the vertical conduits and thence throu: gh horizontal con- 


: duits to a battery ot operé ating levers in rear of the hring point, 
RANGE STAKES 

The rotation ot the target be am 15S limited by wooden peg rs which 
BEARING PLATE 
TARGET HOLDER serve as stops. 


A wooden block mounted on an old roller skate carriage makes 
eae for Teer GRLER ZA an excellent target carrier for moving targets. Holes are bored 
in the up per surtace of the block to receive the target stic ks. The 


Carrier runs in a wooden chute and 1S drawn from ‘ah to side by 
cords passing over pulleys and down through ve rtical conduits to 


— 


the operator. 
SADE VIEW Cy nous 1 8 prate Aenial targets are silhouettes of airplanes cut from heavy card- 


— FOR & DOWEL PY 

board or beaver-board and painted black. Wooden cleats drilled 
END VIEW= TARGET HOLDER 

-§ A OF to receive the wire prongs of the target carrier are glued along 

¥5s = é : a. 5 5 

> aie ce. @ the longer axes of the upper surface. The target carrier is sus- 


uw — 


Ss ——————— . pended from an overhe ad trolley by means of small me tal pulleys, 
£ — TARGET OPERATING MECHANISM ASSEMBLY ' and operated from in rear of the firing point. The operating 
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Various types of silhouettes for targets. 


mechanism should be installed so that the target can be 
masked in rear of the range, thus permitting the intro- 
duction of a surprise ee target. 

Small-scale silhouettes of houses, churches, water 
tanks, and other features desired for landscaping, appro- 
priately placed, serve as reference points in target desig- 
nation. Range and direction indicators should also be 
prepared. 

The earth used in the construction of the range should 
be screened to eliminate stones and gravel, and the use 
of nails or metal should be avoided as far as practicable 
in the construction of parts which are either exposed or 
near the surface. 

Having completed all preliminary construction, you 
are ready to set up your miniature range. First place 
your vertical conduits where you want them and then 





x 





install your target beams with their operating nect 
nism. Next comes the chute and target carrier for \ 
moving target. Then test your working parts ind 
they fenction properly, shovel on your screened dirt and 
build up the body of your range. ‘Sod, water, and land. 
scape to taste and add range indicators, direction ind 
cators, houses, and other range furniture. The aerial t: 
gets can be set up while this work is going on by a sepa- 
rate crew. The final detail of the construction is to fx 
the targets in the target beams and target carrier. 

Your miniature range is now complete and ready for 
operation; so turn your company loose on it and let the 
men experience that grand and glorious feeling of seeing 
targets they are firing at actually demolished. You will 
find their interest and enthusiasm awakened and sus 
tained. And even you, who were a bit skeptical at first, 
will admit that the miniature range has it all over the 
standard landscape target as an adjunct to instruction. 








at PROFILE OF J000-INCH MINIATURE ‘TARGET RANGE 


WE CARRY OUT IN WAR what we learn in peace. In consonance with this principle, 
the military student, after becoming familiar with basic tactical concepts, should 
be given but little positive information of the enemy in his various terrain exercises, 
map problems and map maneuvers. Thus he will become conversant in peace with 
one of the most trying and difficult problems in war.—INFANTRY IN BaTTLe. 
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A: the Twig is Bent 


By rain E. R. Gui 
( {rtillery Corps 


E utle of this article might better be “As the 

wig Is Unbent,” for the twigs which come to the 

ch school ROTC are, figuratively speaking, al- 

mewhat bent. Physically, there is the bend in 

ilders common to the gangling youth in spotted 

d rumpled shirt, without pride i in bearing and 

| appe arance. Mentally, there is the bend induced 

r parent: al and pedagogic indulgence, the tend- 

ency t pe training as subordinate to play, and to re- 

gard manhood as something to be acquired in the 
nebulous future. 

Comes a new face to the ROTC; its owner grins a 

ndly grin. “Name?” “Buddy Smith.” A solicitous 
parent usually a mother, hovers in the offing. Down on 
, “Buddy,” but “Smith, R.;” 
nother man in the Corps. He is so addressed, so treated 
no longer just a schoolboy with a parent to fight his 
battles. He is on his own, but the change is sometimes 
not without its struggles, its slip-backs, and its anguished 
parents. 
~ Ar this point, suppose we imagine the passage of one 
to three years, while “Buddy” is becoming “Smith, R.,”’ 
perhaps Cadet Captain Robert Smith, ona let us look 
non a high school ROTC unit. 

Here is “the Boise High School unit, and toward the 
end of the year we find it on the drill field, going through 
its biggest day. 

In the stands, the governor of Idaho and some two 
thousand Boiséans look on. Here also is the corps area 
commander's inspector, watching with a critical eye. 

A steel-helmeted platoon in full field equipment 
marches on the field, pitches shelter tents, goes through a 
physical drill, demonstrates training in marksmanship, 
mapping and first aid. It is the “Field Service Platoon” 
—picked men all. 

It clears the field at the double, and there follow pla- 
toon and company competitions for precision awards. The 
“Bonneville Rifles,” white cross-belted crack platoon, per- 
form—more picked men organized on the pattern of the 
Pershing Rifles—hard-pressed by the other platoons. 

Now come the sponsors. Girls! A platoon of thirty- 
two of them in uniform. They duplicate the cadet for- 
mations and the contest is a well earned draw. More 
about the sponsors later. 


roster 1s written, not 


‘This article was received on May 4, 1936. Through it ran 
the theme and the quotation “As the Twig is Bent.” A few days 
later the Saturday Evening Post for May 9 made its appearance ; 
it cor tained an article under the caption, “As the English Twig is 
Bent.” This was pure coincidence, not only in the title, but in 
the significance of both articles. The Editor wishes to absolve 
Captain Guild from even the remotest suspicion of plagiarism. 
Subsequently the article was returned to the author and he added 
a parograph drawing certain comparisons between the training in 
the ‘i¢gh school ROTC and the training in the English public 


the chance to toughen 
the steel in the armor of his 
character. 


Again the steel helmets; de ployed this ime. They don 
gas masks, throw grenades; in a rattle of blank fire they 
build up their line by squad rushes, and disappear in a 
cloud of gas- -simulating smoke. 

Retreat and review by the governor close the day. 

“A good show,” says a spectator. Yes, but there was 
plenty of work behind it and there is plenty of work still 
ahead. 

There follows a week known to the initiated a 
pressure week,” 
year is reviewed. 


“high- 
when all the class-room aie of the 

Azimuths and gisements are given an 
airing; musketry, patrolling, hygie ne, and the dilemmas 
of Sergeant Hill are well dusted ‘off. Again comes the in- 
spector, and the perennial question in every cadet’s mind, 
“Will the Corps keep the red star of Honor High School 
for another year?” 

Now for the final job of the year, the real test of dis- 
cipline and training. Boise holds an annual Music Week 
out of doors on the Capitol steps; formerly the programs 
were nearly drowned out by sky-larking juveniles and 
loquacious spectators. For two years the Corps, with a 
system of sentry posts and patrols, has handled the -rowd 
of four thouand and policed the grounds in such a way 
that audiences have been cndieetved and undisturbing; 
the Corps must do this job again, and then its vear will 
be over. 

What of the year’s work leading up to this climax? 
Here is a sample day during the indoor season. 

As the school doors open, the cadet guard raises the 

national flag. Indoors, the cadet officers stand morning 
inspection to meet the daily requirements of shining 
leather, gleaming brass and spotless uniforms smartly 
worn. A half hour of officers’ school follows, to assure 
the commandant that cadet-officer instructors have mas- 
tered the subjects they will teach later in the morning. 


Eleven o'clock finds four classrooms of cadets standing 
at attention for roll call. They take a daily written quiz 
to test their preparation; then a lecture or blackboard 
demonstration. 


At noon, up to the commandant’s desk march the 
cadet officers of the day; the old O.D. reports events on 
his tour of duty and his check of rifles in the armory. 
The sponsor O. D. follows with a detailed rating on neat- 
ness of the guard. Instructors file their daily reports; the 
adjutant completes his “‘skin” list; a brief officers’ call, 
and “‘dismissed.” 

At 3:30, the rifle team turns out in the gallery range, 
while outside, in full dress, under the eyes of the cadet 
and sponsor O.D.’s, the guard stands retreat. Passers-by 
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so grows the tree’ 
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e and approve. Said the Boise Capital News, 
1936, editorially: 


take 
Apni 
C students put the flag up every morning and take 


every evening with appropriate services. Such care 
flag gets 1s sure to create respect. 


again, the O.D. works with the “‘skin”’ list, a 
us a of minor miscreants, until 4:30, when recall 
sounds and the building 1 is emptied. 

Later in the evening, during the mapping course, ca- 
dets tune in to station KIDO, Boise. Over the air come 
talks on topography—a map contest. “Radio Home- 
work” it is called. It has its advantages; there can be no 
stalling, no asking of foolish questions. 

The indoor season provides plenty of drill, physical 
rraining and minor tactics. The new men learn to “take 
it,” to obey. The older men get the feel of command. 
This year the Corps was “wired for sound”; a portable 
public- address system, powered by a car battery, put the 
commandant, microphone in hand, at the side of each 
marching cadet. Not a poorly dressed rifle or a careless 
error escapes the 10-watt voice of correction and encour- 
agement. Sousa’s band enlivens the seven-block march to 
the drill field. 

Now for the sponsors. In winter they are uniformed 
in navy blue and gold; in summer in white and gold. 
Their caps are the “overseas” for service and the “pill- 
box” for dress; their arm, the swagger stick. The sponsors 
ire the pick of the school, and are elected by the Corps. 
No honorary sinecure is theirs. They work and parade 
with the battalion; make all its decorations; run the an- 
nual banquet and ball; award a gold medal annually to 
the neatest cadet, and assist in many school and com- 
munity activities. For themselves, they gain in leader- 
ship, physical development and poise. 

hae to a popular misconception, which is not 
prevalent in Boise, the function of the sponsors is not to 
add “glamour’’ to the Corps. It is doubtful if they ever 
attract one enrollment to the unit. Our “Buddy” Smith 
still retains a modicum of disdain for girls as such; once 
he becomes a cadet his scorn changes to respect, as the 
gitls set a fast pace in discipline, smartness and, yes, even 
in drill. The sponsors are a self-contained unit, helpful 
to the Corps, but with many additional school and com- 
munity functions not connected with the battalion. 

The Boise unit hears much about the obligations of 
citizenship, and puts the theory into practice. After the 
disastrous flood in the East it turned out for the Red Cross 
and assisted in raising funds. It handles football and 
pageant crowds. Last winter it worked for traffic safety, 
selling death maps and turning over $100 to Boise’s new 
safety council. It sponsored the building of sidewalks to 
keep school children off fast traffic roads in outlying dis- 
tricts; result: the sidewalks are being built. It made 
trafic violation enumerations in codperation with law-en- 
forcement agencies. 

So much for what the Corps does. Now what does the 
cadet acquire from all this? One thing he does not ac- 
quire is militarism. In the ROTC course the student 
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comes to know, among other things, the exact explosive 
effect of a caliber . .30 bullet as it hits the full bladder or 
intestine, in complete clinical detail; the details of shock, 
gas burns, and so on; the responsibilities, infections and 
miscellaneous miseries incidenta! to the campaign. The 
cadet has an intelligent basis for his dislike of war; of the 
two, the student not taking ROTC is more likely to think 
of war as a glamorous outing. 

Now back to twigs. The saying 1s, 


“As the ewig is 
bent, so grows the tree.’ 


’ This, whether an exact quota- 
tion or not, is the silent theme song of the Boise unit. 

To start with, it is the creed followed in physical train- 
ing. Let the accompanying pictures tell their own story, 
and save the linotyper a stick of type. 

Again, it is the creed followed in discipline. The goal 
of the unit is military discipline, not schoolboy discipline, 
where erasers are tossed whenever the teacher's back is 
turned. It is attained, but not without labor. The cadet 
officers and NCO’s, closely supervised, administer it. 
Kind of hard on the lads? No, the Corps 1 is proud of it, 

“Huh!” says a short man with a glint in his eye, “The 
stiffer the discipline, the better we like it. We didn’t 
join the ROTC to be petted.” 

A high-school student fifteen or sixteen years old ; 
man? Yes; manhood is not all a matter of age; 


re sponsi- 
bility counts. 


The boy who shoulders it Wa a man. 
It happens day by day in the C lorps; the schoolboy look 
fades, and far back in the eye the spark of purpose grows 
brighter. 

about mid-year. The 
commandant has assembled the candidates for cadet com- 
missions. Listen. 


Step into the orderly room 


Gentlemen, when you have taken the solemn oath of of 
fice of cadet officers of this Corps, you will put on your 
shoulders the bright insignia of honor and authority. Simul 
taneously with that act, there will descend upon those same 
shoulders, whether you will it or not, the main attribute of 
command. It cannot be and admired by your frends 
and, unlike your rank discs, it cannot be unpinned or put 
aside. It is responsibility. 


seen 


Attempt to evade this responsibility, and you will be im 
You will hold our rank 
not just for past performance, but for future daily perform 
ance. You will be held responsible for good results, not just 
good intentions. 

Loss of your commission might embarrass you or your 
parents. If you remain in the ranks, you incur no such risk 
Think this over, and if you are not prepared to take the 
risk, see me privately later and tell me so. 


mediately removed from command. 


Such is the traditional warning given each candidate 
for cadet commission in the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps at Boise High School. In four years, not one cadet 
has been unwilling to take the risk. After a year or two 
of learning how to obey, the better youth is eager for a 
joust with responsibility, but he requires a firm “hand to 
steady him under it when the burden becomes irksome. 

This is where the junior ROTC fills a need not sup- 
lied by any other educational agency. At the age where 
the boy should, but under our present system seldom 


does, the ROTC gives him not 


Start to become a man, 
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just tactics and technique, but the chance to toughen the 
steel in the armor of his character, to try out his shield 
and spear, to feel the weight of responsibility, and to ex- 
perience the anguish a inevitably follows failure to 
bear responsibilty entrusted to him. 

Here is where a parallel should be drawn between the 
American high schools having ROTC units and such 
famous E nglish public schools as Eton, Harrow and 
Rugby. A writer in a recent issue of the Saturday Even- 
ing Post states that the most important ideal which these 
public schools of England hold to is that of training the 
boys in certain qualities apart from proficiency 1 in studies. 
These are manliness, responsibility, intiative, and loyalty. 
He goes on to state that the graduate of the English 
public school must be a good cae: that the boy must 
first learn to obey and cake his medicine without whin- 
ing, and then, he must be 
command and maintain discipline and order. 


when he is a senior, able to 


[hat article on the English public schools might we 
be mistaken, in the parts mentioned, for a descripti 
the ideals of the American high school ROTC. Th 
mate objective of the English public schools, to turn 
men with a strong sense > of loyalty and duty who wi 
contribute to the national life, 
American high school ROTC. 

There may rhe persons—even military men—wh 
cause of the youth of the Junior ROTC cadet 
doubted the value of the Junior unit in the genera 
scheme of national defense. True it is that the Junior 
cadet lacks the equipment with which to assimilate 
more advanced military work, but it is equally true that 
he is at that stage in his mental and physic: al develoy 
where he has the greatest need of, and is most respons 
to, training in bearing, in discipline and in responsibility 
Herein bes the secret of the value of the Junior ROT( 

“As the twig is bent, so grows the tree.” 
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Tables of Basic Allowances 


is iF organic transportation of the Infantry has long 
ovetioatied with prescribed equipment. With 
w of eliminating obsolete and excessive equipment, 
Intantry Board has completed a study of the T ables 
“Allow ances and forwarded its recommendations 
changes to the Chief of Infantry. These include 

lerable reduction in the weight of equipment of 
npanies and an increase in the amount of rifle and 


tic rifle ammunition to be carried on the combat 


guiding idea was to provide only the equipment 


Desit 


in id convenience were subordinated to necessity. 


supplies considered essential to the Infantry. 


oi. ee 
Hand Carts for Infantry 
‘XPERIMENTS conducted for the past year have led 


to the development of a fabricated aluminum- alloy 
and cart for infantry. The basic design consists of < 
hassis, on which is mounted a body. The: chassis is bale 


ind rug gged; 


nothing more than an axle, motorcycle 


The body is 


wheels, and a tubular tongue. shallow 
S latted box, 3 * x 24” x 5 
By mounting a certain set of clamps on the body we 
have an csnuileue cart for transporting the .30 ¢ caliber 
iachine gun; with another set of clamps, the mortar 
company a hand transportation for the 81-mm. mortar; 
with a third set of clamps, the .50 caliber machine gun 
be moved forward by cart; using no clamps, we have 
general utility cart for communications equipment, 
supplies and the like. 
ese cafts were originally designed for motorized 
[hey are to be costed (loaded ) in the trucks until 
—_ can no longer proceed. The carts are then de 
1 and the movement completed by hand. 
s cart is able to carry a much greater load than 
ther developed and yet its total weight i is less. It 1s 
enough to carry an emergency pay load of 400 
s, white means that the ammunition crew arrives 
gun with 400 pounds of ammunition and 8o 
of cart, and not 300 pounds of cart and 200 
of ammunition. 


i} 


A ey 


«On 


This cart proved so satistactory 1n experimental tests 
that the original tongue was modified in order to make 
it of full use to animal-drawn units. 


Water Bags 

§ bien three types ot water bags shown in the accom 
panying photographs were oft ginally developed by 

the Medic: vt Departmen it tor use at first aid stations. Since 

then they have been tested by The Infantry Board to 

determine their value delivering water to tront lime 

troops. , 

Of the thre« types shown, the double _ was found 
the most practic il from the stan dpoin t of ease of carrying. 
It consists of the Medical Department pack-and-sus 
pender yoke, to which are susp nded two canvas pouch S 
enclosing rubber water containers. Each container is filled 
through a heavy rubber neck which is closed by folding 
and then securing the fold by clamps and rubber strap 
They are emptied by means of small spigots at the bot 
tom of the bags. Each bag r holds three gallons. [he total 
weight when both bags are filled 1s 57 57 pounds. 

The board recommended a screw =p carrying a spout 
that will f ht into the mouth ot the canteen. Wh nen the se 
changes are made the set will be retested. 

lt 1S proposed that these bags be C arried in the kitchen 
section of the combat trains to repl: ic¢ the present five 


gallon cans that are used to deliver water to front-line 


Gunga Din 
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units. The bags occupy much less space than do cans 
necessary for a like amount of water. Furthermore they 
facilitate delivery. With the set in question, 24 quarts 
of water can be carried by one man. This means that two 
men can carry one quart of water for all but two men of 
the rifle platoon (strength of 50 in experimental tables of 
organization). In order to deliver a like amount with 
present equipment, two full cans and one parti: lly filled 
would have to be carried. This would require at least five 
men. The economy in man- power with the bag arrange- 
ment is apparent. 
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Switchboards BD-71-T4 and BD-72-T4 
(Monocord) 


WITCHBOARDS BD-71-T4 and BD-72-T4, now 
wR undergoing test by the De partment of Experiment, 
The lnfevary School, are ea 6- and 12-line switch- 
boards of the monocord ty pe with complete facilities for 
terminating and rapidly interconnecting telephone circuits 
in the field. The switchboards are equipped with ring- 
talk keys that eliminate the ope rator’s cord, and ballads 
an operator's telephone circuit, line units with drops for 
signalling the operator, cords for interconnection of the 
lines, batteries, terminal strips, a night-alarm circuit and 
a light. A panel i is provided on colenchh are mounted the 
necessary switches and binding posts for the head-and- 
chest set and external battery. 


Space and wiring are prov ided for the new light- weight 
repeating Coils C-161 in certain lines to give “simple xed 
telegraph circuits on those lines. The wiring is so ar- 
ranged that the coils may be included only when de- 
med. All the equipment is permanently mounted in a 
plywood case with attached folding steel legs. Overall 
dimensions of the BD-71-T4 packed for transport are 10” 
x 15” x 17”, and of the BD-72-T4, 10” x 15”” x 27” 
Weights are respectively 48 pounds and 68 pounds. 

Switchboard BD- 71-14 contains six modified Switch- 
board Units EE-2 and two Coils C-161 connected in the 
first two lines. Each unit is readily replaceable and fur- 
nishes a means of terminating a line, a drop for signalling 
the operator, a cord and plug, and a jack for connection 
to other units, a designation strip, and a ring-talk key. 
The modification of the Switchboard Units EE-2 con- 
sists of mounting the ring-talk key in place of the fuses, 
using a larger designation strip, and rewiring the unit. 

The operator's set consists of an improved barrier-but- 
ton carbon microphone of the breast type with horn-type 
mouthpiece, a single earpiece receiver with wire head- 
band, a suitable Tirex-jacketed cord, an antisidetone in- 
duction coil, a ringing generator, a series buzzer and 
batteries. 

The chest of Switchboard BD-71-T4 has four hinged 
sections. In front, the bottom half forms a writing shelf 
and the top half may be adjusted to protect the face of the 
switchboard. The back half of the top may be opened 


to expose the permanent terminal strip. The back may 
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be opened to expose a removal terminal strip a and ca 
the two repeating coils and the spare batteries. 


The head-and-chest set and cords are packed in com 


partments at the front of the switchboard. Below 
generator a drawer is provided for six Batteries BA 
two in series (3 volts) for the transmitter circuit and 
in a series- parallel combination (3 volts) for th 
and alarm circuits. 


Switchboard BD-72-T4 is similar to that described 


11 


above except that it has twelve modified Swit 


Units EE-2 and space and wiring for four repeating C 
C-161 in the first four line circuits. The chest is equippe¢ 


with a carrying handle at each end. 
In operation the switchboards have so far prov: 
satisfactory. The removable terminal strip has beer 


| very 
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ess: ry tor infantry use, and recommendation 
v be made to eliminate it. 


A A y 


lrientation, Lensatic Compass 


nsatic Compass as now issued uses a pivoted 
instead of the floating one used until recently. 
needle is very active and the compass 1s not 
with a mechanical dampener. However, it 1s 
bring the needle quickly to rest by ulting 
ss until the glass top stops the needle by fric- 


y 


The Fueling Problem 


AN efficient method of refueling convoy vehicles under 
Ars ce-time conditions has been developed by Cap- 
Theodore L. Dunn, Supply Officer, 2d Battalion, 
7 fantry (Light Tanks). 
convoy is on the road and gasoline 1s to be pur- 
d from dealers en route, the advance party makes ar- 
ents with the company which is to supply the 
to have a tank truck with the necessary amount 
it a suitable place, at the time required. If the 
y is Operating with gasoline supply from a local 
rmaster, one of the convoy trucks 1s ual into 
nk-truck by installing two (salvaged) 
] skids. 
hen the refueling is to take place, the tank- truck 
spotted that two "voladins can fuel at once 


250-gallon 


—one on 
side. The refueling crew, operating under a spe- 
trained NCO, insert hand pumps into the tank 
gs at the top, and the fuel is rapidly pumped into 
hicle tanks. If speed 1s essential, each driver reports 
The total 
nt issued can be checked by measuring the fuel re- 
g in the tanks of the supply truck. 

this method, using two hand pumps, filling two 


ymount he received at some later time. 
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vehicles at once, and using a crew of five men, vehicles 
can be refueled at the rate of one per minute. By using 
pumps powered from the tank-truck motor, or some ait- 
pressure arrangement, with flexible 
vehicles simultaneous!y, 


probably be doubled or trebled. 


now used commerce tally 


hose lines to reach 


tour or more 


this could 


rate 
Trucks of this type are 
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Service Utilization of Graduates 


— it not be well for each unit commander to 
inventory his organization for og of the 
Tank and Motor Mechanics’ The Infantry 


School (or from the former T a School) to determine 
what use ts being made of their knowledge? What per 


centage of the se gt aduates are assigned to motor or mech 


‘course s 


anized duties and exactly what duty does ¢ ach perform? 
Would regimental « 


other commanders responsib le 
for the final duty 


assignments of these graduates welcome 
an annual inquiry made by The Infantry School, through 
the Chief ot Infantry, to determine the duties performed 


during the year by each graduate? 


7 g 5 A 
Employment of Weapons in Defense 


ITH the conformation of the ground as a primary 


consideration, combat 


groups ire designated and 
machine guns sited 1 In them in defilade to provide flank 


ing fires to adjacent combat 


Automatic rifle fire is disposed to furnish close- 


assist in the defense of 


groups. 
in sup port of combat groups and to covert definite sectors 
and routes of approach. Riflemen furnish close-in support 
for combat groups and lox il protection for other intantry 
weapons, and cove! 


space covered by automat 


we apons. Combat yeup comm. inde rs control all pe rson 


not 


nel and hire power in their areas De ad spaces that cannot 


be covered by’ flat-trajectory 


weapons are covered by 


grenades, infantry mortars, and supporting artillery 


D 


TANK ENTHUSIASTS claim that the tank, and the tank alone, was responsible for 


Ludendorff's oft quoted statement that 
Army in the history of the war.’ 


“August 8 was the black day of the German 
’ If tanks alone were necessary and responsible for 


the Allied successes in the battle of Amiens, to what, 1 wonder, may be attributed 


the German successes of March 21, May 27, and July 15. 


Marsu, OrpNaNnce DEPARTMENT. 


Major RayMonp 
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- or commands ‘Load,’” is more defir 


Immediate Action former wording and is a reminder that No. 1 sh 


command “Load” as routine procedure. 
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i If a round ts ejected, there 1s no need to “rais: 
3y + 2 ie. : * ‘ 
By Mayor G. E. Parker tor, and glance into the receiver,” so this part 


nfantry here and placed in b (1) (b) where it belongs 
BSERVATIONS made both as a machine-gun B.F.M. (a) If a round remains in the chat 
company commander and as instructor in the C leaning rod” to No. 2, who removes the 1 1 wit 


advanced courses with an ROTC unit influence the cleaning rod. 
me in offering a proposed revision of the immediate PROPOSED REVISION.—(a) /f a round 
action paragraphs ot Basic Field Manual, Vol. Ill, Criti- examine it for ring marks of a separated case 
cisms involve both mechanical procedure and the use of call “Ruptured cartridge extractor’ and remove 






i 


the English language. The regulations should be sO rated case. 






definite and so p i expressed that they can be easily COMMENT.—The check for an ejected rout 
understood and ap plied. My R¢ ) ie expe rience showed jirst step in the second phase and should be in sub-] 

) > , . . aenar 
that even men of the high average intelligence of = not in (c). The old wording seems to call for a ge: 





amination of the ejected round. Actually, it is exan 
this time for just one thing, and the regulations should 
this clearly. 

B.F.M.—(b) If a round sticks in the T 


“Combination tool” to No. 2 and remove tl 


: . Fs with the combination tool. 

b. Second Phase.—Gun still fails to fire. PROPOSED VIS . 

B.F.M.—(1) Raise the cover. (No. 2 removes the * OSE REVISION.—(b) lf no round 
belt and the first round from the belt. No. 2 holds this poe wr re - ak and oe. a T 
round until firing is resumed or until No. 1 calls for it.) 4" ‘ os per. If a call * py ew mt - a a 
Place the left hand under the ‘receiver, pull bole handle ret ' 7 ieee eer cadena a Paar yom 

‘ . it 

to the rear, raise the extractor, and glance into the ree 7 70474. f a ee eee ae aoe Saemcer 
a ; Cleaning rod.” (No. 2 uses the cleaning rod to rem 
ceiver, rs 


ia. cai —e th ¢ d. 
PROPOSED REVISION.—(1) Raise the cover. P po on i as , 
(No. 2 removes the belt and the first round from the can “gd Fine aegae-eaealag vented 


; ber should both be made at the same time, usually by 
4 , . . 7 l 
belt. No. 2 holds this round within reach of No. 1 unti rather than by sight. The fact that a round stuck 


upper -classmen could not understand aaa apply the 1 





structions as given in the manual without additional ex- 



















planations and assistance. 
First Phase —Gun fails to fire. 
No change proposed. 


he takes it or commands “Load.” ) Place the left hand chamber is usually accompanied bv another round 1 
under the receiver and pull bolt handle to the rear. slot held by the extractor causes a good deal of con! 
COMMENT.—No. 2 should not waste time in examin Men forget that raising the extractor will release this 
ing the first cartridge himself. A fast No. 1 will be ready and waste valuable time digging it out with the combi 
for the cartridge by the time No. 2 can remove it from the tool. W hen they have removed it, they proudly “R 
bolt. No. 1 should not have to call for “First Round.” No re-lay and fire” under the impression that they have 1 
2 should immediately hold it out where No. 1 can grab it if the stoppage, and their “Immediate action” procedu' 
he wants it, , ' there on is completely confused. The proposed 


clarifies this situation. 
If parentheses are correct for the actions of No 


Regulations should be so ha ay only eee to ve wes: “ _ 
clearly expressed that they _“"* © fs sn’ ® sseted, camine, 
can be easily understood ‘The command “Fall out One” may have been devise: 


men in the proper procedure to follow when No. 1 raises 


d li d from behind cover to “glance into the receiver.” (Eprro 
an app 1e . Subtle, this, but we got it.) 
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ws the ring mark of a separated case, call 
cartridge extractor’ to No. 2 and remove the 
ase. 
SED REVISION.—(c) If no round is 
1 none found in the T slot or chamber, take 
und from No. 2. If it is a short round with a 
on the rim, replace the belt feed lever. 

2) Reload, relay and fire. 

OSED REVISION.—(2) Having either re- 
toppage or completed the phase without dis- 
toppage, Load, lay, and fire. 

COMMENT.—Many men, after studying the present 

tions, think they have to go through the whole phase 

tter what they discover on the way. On the other hand, 

y discover nothing, they are at a loss what to do because 

s possibility 1s apparently not contemplated. The revision 

s the brevity of the present regulations but it does not 
eave the matter in doubt. 

Having given a definite technical significance to the term 
Load” with its accompanying procedure, it is slightly con 
fusing to introduce the term “Reload.” Again, * ‘Re Jay’ "4m 
plies a return to the former target, a procedure that may no 

ger be advisable at the tme the firing 1s resumed. 


Third Phase. 
(1) No change proposed. 

B.F.M.—(z) Reload, re-lay, and fire. 

PROPOSED REVISION.—(2) Load, lay and fire. 


Gun still fails to fire. 
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Toy or Tool? 


XPOSURE of the Brande 47-mm. mortar to the 
critical gaze of the 2gth Infantry and the Infantry 
School has developed a sharp difference of opinion. Some 
“Toy,” while others acclaim it as just what the rifle 
ompany needs. 

Although er in size, the 47-mm. mortar 1s a 
It is, in fact, a beautifully scaled-down 
nodel of the 81-mm. mortar. It throws a high explosive 

ctile 1,000 yards with great accuracy. 


eal we: apon. 


U nfortunately, 
no higheiiee shells itl been available, but test 
firing with shells containing a small black powder burst- 
ng charge produced canctinnt results. The additional 
weight of the shell should make for greater stability and 
curacy. Loaded with 100 grains of high explosive and, 
rding to the Brandts, having a bursting radius of five 
yards, the shell should be cllectiee against machine-gun 
crews that have no overhead protection. 

And so we find that the 47-mm. mortar, like the me- 
al ditch digger, is a useful tool; but it is not so 

to say that we want the mortar in the rifle company 

s to say that we do not want the ditch digger. There 

ll a lot of questions to be answered. tty we already 
pa. that is just as good? Does the rifle com- 
eed a high- angle weapon? How many are needed? 
ev have the personnel to handle it? Can it be sup- 


' 
the present time there is no high-angle weapon with 








Top Firing the 47-mm mortar 
CENTER- 


right: Carrying case for tools, oil, sight, shells, propellant 


‘The Brandt 47-mm. mortar with accessories. Left to 


booste rs and fuses (on 
shells; 


12 rounds. CENTER: 


Bot TOM The 


wooden frame ); 
2 per she ll 
The mortar with bipod and hase plate 


box of prope llant 


box of boosters | ; canvas carrying case for 


47 mm. mortar tin transit 

similar characteristics available to the infantry. The use 
of the rifle grenade with the Springfield has been dis- 
continued, aaa although stoc ks ot the sc grenades and dis 
general 


chargers remain, their value will vanish wah the 
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issue of the new self-loading nfle. The 81-mm. mortar 
provides high-angle fire for the regiment, but the rifle 
company cannot hope to gain instant fire support from 
these weapons. The only weapon available, then, is the 
hand grenade, but its range is limited to 50 yards. It can- 
not be used to neutralize distant enemy machine guns. 

As to the need for such a weapon, we know that even 
in open warfare machine guns will seek defiladed posi- 
tions, from which they wal thumb their snouts at our 
flat trajectory weapons. 

At the present time the infantry is experimenting with 
a new rifle company. The platoons of this company have 
two sections, each of which has two rifle squads, and one 
light machine-gun squad, which serves as a base of Fire. 
The section is designed for maneuver. The inclusion of 
a 47-mm. mortar should offer many advantages to the 
maneuvering force. 

The mortar weighs only 20 pounds, and its operation 
is so simple that training presents no difficulty. One man 
can carry the mortar and 12 rounds of ammunition; four 
other members of the squad can carry the spare parts 
and some 84 rounds of ammunition. This should ordi- 
narily be enough if we assume that four or five rounds 
can put a machine gun out of action or force it to sus- 
pend fire and move. 

This pigmy mortar has one other decided advantage 
its size recommends it for consideration as a pyrotechnics 


discharger. The new self-loading rifle cannot be used 


either for grenades or pyrotechnics. 

The mortar may be fired by a trigger which releases the 
firing pin. Also ‘the firing pin may be set to discharge 
the cartridge when dropped i in the tube. 
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New Army Field Glasses 
NEW line of field glasses especially designed for 


military use has recently been introduced by the 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company of Rochester, New 
York. The new glass is not merely a modification of the 
well and not so favorably known EE glass. It is an en- 
tirely different and greatly improved instrument. 

Bodies of alumnium alloy, light but strong as steel, 
are covered with a rubber composition that ‘looks like 
leather, is practically indestructible and provides a good 
grip. The body is shaped to fit the hand. The inside 
optical surface is treated chemically and then dyed black. 
This process gives a surface that will not flake. 

The prisms are so mounted that they cannot shift un- 
less the entire glass is smashed. No cement is used in the 
mounting. The optics are ground and polished so that 
the largest tolerance is two-millionths of an inch. The 
glasses give a brilliant image, color-free, and flat from 
edge to edge. 

Three models are offered: 6X- -30, 7X-35 and 8X-30. A 
mil scale of approved design is incorporated, but anv 
model may be had without the scale at a lower price. All 
models have individually-focusing eye-pieces and come 
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in a special military case. The new glass m 
chased through Army post exchanges, or thr 
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Record 
URING this year’s field training, the 3oth |nfantn 


with Colonel Irving J. Phillipson commanding, de. 

vised an efficient motor transport shuttle system 

duced a march rate of 1244 miles per hour. Here’s | 
they worked it. 

With a distance of 80 miles to go on the last 
3d Battalion entrucked and was danien to witht: 
of the Presidio of San Francisco. The baggag: 
accompanying them, continued on in to the pe st Ww 
a quick turn-around was made. The 3d Battalio: 
returned to a point 11 miles from Livermore whic! 
1st Battalion had reached just five minutes befor 
ing a quick turn-around and entrucking moven 
took less than five minutes, the trucks carried th 
“dumped” them and then returned ¢ 
pick up the 2d Battalion, which was waiting at th 
entrucking point the rst Battalion had oad. Ab 
time the baggage convoy trucks passed the 1st “a 
made a quick turn-around and in five minutes had ¢! 
battalion loaded and was en route to the Presidio. 

All trucks made the trip without refueling or rep 
The 3d Battalion reached the Presidio at 11:55 4. 
fifteen minutes later the 1st Battalion rolled in with ¢ 
2d Battalion but ten minutes behind it. 

The clever public relations officer who got this m 
of his story past our anti-publicity censor claims ¢ 
1214 miles per hour for this kind of a movement | 


Battalion 10 miles, 


record. We believe him. Also, he tells how it was done 


That’s why we let it by. 
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Idea for Army Day 


OMETHING different in the way of an Army Da 


\ stunt was put on by the Fourth Reserve District 


Seattle. The event was in the nature of a ‘pageant pre 
sented before the Chamber of Commerce in which th 
great leaders of the Army of the United States wer 
represented by Regular, Reserve and National Guard off 
cers in appropriate make-up and costumes. The chara 


ters were Generals Washington, Jackson, Winfield Sc 


Tt nr 
a 
& PIO- 


10w 


Grant, Shafter, Pershing anil Douglas MacArthur. Each 


entered to the accompaniment + martial music PP 


priate to his period, and then spoke briefly on the subject 


of national defense. Each spoke in the words of th 


character depicted, taken from his 
speeches. 


A letter from the president of the Seattle Cham! 
Commerce to Colonel Abbott Boone, Field Arti!! 


as 


e 


writings and 


who stage-managed the event, comments on the impre: 


siveness of this dramatization. 





THE 

ntry Team 
als, staff, service detachment and competitors 
ng to the Infantry Rifle Team—24 officers 


lined -assembled at Erie Ordnance 
Carne, Ohio, on June 15. 


men 
Twenty-six regi- 

representatives among the competitors, the 
resentation being ten men from the 2gth In- 


1ad is divided into pistol and rifle groups. The 

ip consists of a coach (Major W. A. Hedden) 

ve competitors. The rifle group consists of team 

Major W. H. O’Mohundro), team coach 

H. C. Griswold) and 52 competitors. Twenty 

mpetitors are men who tried out for the team 

ind who have been in training at Fort Benning 

pril 6. This group will be given further training 

" preparation for the National Matches. Elimi- 

trv-outs will be held to determine those of the 

w candidates who will compete with the experienced 

for places on the National Match team. 

he team has been given every support by the Chief 

Infantry and is starting its final training period with 

the best equipment a. The motto, “Win Every- 
has undergone no revision. 
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Honor Roll 


OUR new names grace the Honor Roll in this issue 
the 3d Battalion, 12th Infantry; the 14th Infantry; 
the Los Angeles CCC District; and the 3oth Infantry. 
That gives us thirty-one 100°/ organizations, not nearly 
s many as we should have, but not bad . not bad. 
26th Infantry, 
acth Infantry, 
x4th Infantry, 
2018t Infantry (West Virginia N. G.), 
All Infantry officers on duty at Army War College, 
All Infantry officer students at the Command *& 
General Staff School, 
The Infantry Board, 
De partment of Experiment, The Infantry School, 
Headquarters Staff, The Infantry School, 
Faculty, The Infantry School, 
3d Infantry, . 
30th Infantry (Illinois N. G.), 
sth Infantry, 
Redding (California) CCC District, 
th Infantry (New York N. G.), 
ifkin (Texas) CCC District, 
4th Infantry (Florida N. G.), 
th Infantry, 
6th Infantry (Light Tanks), 
1 Infantry, 
rt Worth (Texas) CCC District, 
catello (Idaho) CCC District, 
th infantry, 
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29th Infantry (less 3d Battalion), 
San Antonio (Texas) CCC District, 
2d Infantry, 

161st Intantry (Washington N. G.), 
3d Battalion, 12th Infantry, 

14th Infantry, 
| OS Angeles 


30th Infantry. 


Calitornia) CCC District, 


In the last issuc we announced that the 2d Infantry’s 


100 status includes all Reserve officers assigned to that 
regiment except two. We now take pleasure in heralding 
the fact that all of the 2d Infantry Reserve officers now 
subscribe to the JourNAL. This puts the 2d Infantry for 


the time being in a class by itself. 


Here is a productive held tor our volunteer subscrip 


tion agents with Regular organizations who sigh for other 
Bring in the Reserve officers attached 
Captain Milton A. Hill, who put on the 


assures us that the present JOURNAL 1s 


work 1s to she Cs 
to your outfit. 

2d Infantry drive, 
easy to sell. 


He ought to know, for he has sent in many 


subscriptions. 
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Citation and Exhortation 


HE month's subscription rustling citation goes to 
Major Claudius M. Easley who sent in, in one lot, 
63 paid subscriptions from the Los Angeles CCC Dis- 
trict. Major E asley, 
scurity to a 


at one big jump, went from ob 
1 high rung in the 5 ler of our volunteet 
agents. Major E asley did not limit his c: ampaign to In- 
foeary men only. Thirty-three of his subscribers are from 
Field and Coast Artillery, Cavalry, Au 
Corps, Quartermaster Corps, Medical Corps and Corps 
of Chaplains. That, 


Major Easley has given a striking exhibition of what 


other branches 
gentlemen, is salesmanship 
tow ard inc re asing circul: ition 


officers on duty with the CCC. 
duty 


can be done among the 


Other officers on CCC 


whose nhames we have mentioned in other issues 
have conducted Ce ampaigns that have been equally suc 
cessful in pe rcentage if not in numbe Ts. In many districts, 
nothing has been done to inte rest even Infantry 


officers in their suena. Major George S. Clarke, who put 
his district on the Honor Roll early and has kept it there 


howe ver, 


continuously, was told by one officer whose subscription 
he got, that the Redding District was the first of several 
that he had served in where the matter of subs ribing to 
The INFANTRY JouURNAL had been mentioned. 

We hope that many Infantry officers on CCC duty 
will read this item and write us 


forthwith for sample 
The Journal 


copies of and blank subscription cards. 
Just a little cooperation from the officers in key positions 


with the CCC 


summer and that’s what he likes. Moreover 


will insure our circ ulation man iger a busy 
and this 1s 
it will put The INFANTRY 
JourNAL in the hands of hundreds of young Reserve of 


the really important item 


ficers who have need for what it has to give, 











Y% CEREBRATIONS -2m |B 


Here is an outlet for that pet idea that will revolutionize military thought. Here is a soap 
box from which general and lieutenant can declaim with equal authority. Here, in short, is 
a de pendal le satety valve or let her ! low! 

Cerebrations should not exceed four or five hundred words. The JouRNAL will pay from 
three to five dollars for those it prints. In fixing the price for contributions submitted, the 
editors will consider both subject matter and the form in which it is presented. 

Cerebrations will not be acknowledaed or returned. If they ring the bell, you will know 
it in due course. Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months should be 
addressed to the janitor. 
















Chained Elephants proved sound, let the period consumed 1 


' printing, issuing, and training be limited to 
ie a newspaper there appeared recently a story about an * ; . 


elephant in a zoo. Because of a homicidal tendency 
it was necessary to chain his forefeet to a heavy pin in 
the ground. Thus restrained he could take two steps to 
either side, and it became his habit to pass all his time, 


not a few vears. Wouldn't we feel ashamed i! 
we went to war against an enemy who used 
method we had found correct, but that w; 










up somewhere awaiting publication? 


. ; Unshackle the elephant! Let the regulatior 
while not feeding or sleeping, in a sort of dance routine, . 


two-stepping to the right and left alternately, like chorus 
girls during a patter. When his temper abated the 
chains were taken off. The elephant, however, continued 
his dance. No amount of coaxing or prodding could 
make him do anything except pe rform his habitual series 
of steps. 


in the hands of a keen-eyed, alert driver. M 








already too late. “An elephant never forgets 

even unshackled, he will remember only hi 
two-stepping. If that happens we have two alt 
One—blood- letting and transfusion. Let out 






apathetic corpuscles and pump in new, virile 





. ‘“ ” other get another ele hant. 
He ts our “army’’ today—chained by regulations to 5 P 


the last war. When Mars uproots the pin ond shatters Professional officers should be able to ke« Ps 
the chain will we still be two- stepping? It has alwavs else There is no dearth of intelligent young " 
happened before. One of Pershing’ ¢ gre atest problems woulc 1 be only too cager to make a good try at pi 
before and during the last big fracas was to find officers the goods if we can’t.—Mowzt1. 
who were not bound by habit and lethargy to out-of 
date methods and time-honored ritual. 

What has happe ned to the ‘ ‘Suggestion Department’ Abolish the Holding Attack 
proposed a while back in the “INFANTRY JOURNAL? , . 
Another article, “Keeping Two Jumps Ahead,” sug- \) E hear much of holding attacks, and it is alway: 
gested that General Fuller's double FSR be put —. taken for granted that the infantry will make then 
effect by a twin of the Infantry Board whose mission This was undeubendie good doctrine in its day 
wentd be to keep the FSR of tomorrow up to date. Are the opinion of this cerebrationist that day 1s ovet 
these seeds to bear fruit, or have they too fallen on barren The sole purpose of the holding attack is to keep th 
soil? Will the next war find the nation’s defenders look- enemy from shifting his reserves or other troops to mect 
ing through a periscope focused on the last war or the main attack. This should be an air corps missi 
through a telescope directed at what is going to happen? They can accomplish it first, by attacking his communi- 

A recent JouRNAL contained an editorial, “Troop cations, so that orders to move the reserves or shift troops 
Duty,” rightly recommending it for all officers. In this already in line will be delayed; and then by opposing 
regard let’s alter our elephant picture by changing the the progress of the reserves. The infantry may make pre 
labels. Call the animal “Commander of Troops,” the liminary attacks to mislead the enemy and draw his t¢- 
chains “Blind Observance,” and the pin “Written Law,” _ serves, but when they have served that purpose such at- 
and we see at once why many fine, intelligent officers tacks should cease and the main effort get under way 
shun troop duty. Much of the good of troop duty is Then the air force launches its holding ‘attack to lelay 
nullified by the vicious habit many commanders have of the enemy reserves in their race to get in front of the 
holding their officers to strict interpretation of regula- main effort. 
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tions, regardless of how obviously antiquated are those But assuming that the enemy air force checkm _— . 
regulations or any part of them. To serve with troops air force, cannot enemy reserves be held as well, at a frac- 
under such commanders is to rot professionally. tion of the cost, by the threat of attack as by a series 0 

Let the doughboys, at least, follow the lead of their hopeless assaults? In addition, we should rely on time to : 
rejuvenated INFANTRY JOURNAL. Let's get the lead out keep the hostile reserves from making their strength ef 


of our experimental system. And when new ideas are fective at the critical point. Our advance should be so 





CEREBRATIONS 


1ey cannot come up before we have defeated 
n the ground. 
then, three means of keeping the enemy re- 
f the fight until too late—the air force, the 
eat, ey time. Properly utilized they are ade- 
should be no need for the infantry holding 
a cumbersome, obsolescent and uneconomic 
getting a result that can be better obtained by 
Infantry not engaged in the main effort can 
* avoiding Biding The costly holding attack 
ronistic in the face of a machine- gun defense 


tieth Century charge of the Light Brigade. 


P.J.W. 


s Bane 
‘And one damfool fell out by the road 
To fix his goddam leggin ° 

—OLp SonG 
by little the uniform of the Army is changing 
lapt itself to changing conditions. The tests of 
try Board will eventually result in a set of uni- 
well balanced and suitable, each for its particular 
rvice in infantry work, either field or garrison. 
er, one source of constant inconvenience, dis- 
and irritation, seems to have been overlooked. 

s the officer’s leggin or puttee. Originally designed 

loose, constable. though not very good- looking 

it ‘ton evolved into a undies and actual harmful 

f of equine The only types now available depend 

htness of fit to keep them above the ankle, where 

must be worn to present any appearance of neat- 

it all, and this characteristic causes constriction of 
leg muscles and impedes the circulation. 

Proof of the universal dislike of this article can be had 

through conversation with any Infantryman on the sub- 

it by observing that most officers wear some type of 

dd or dress boot on the slightest excuse. 

While we are considering the leather boot for the en- 
listed man, let’s give some consideration to the footwear 
of their officers. 

[he ordinary enlisted man’s field boot can be converted 
casily into a smart-appearing boot, at small cost, by chang- 
ing the top into a five-hook, smooth-front type, and by 
suitably lining it to prevent excessive breaking. ge 
commercial companies manufacture boots of this type a 
a reasonable cost. 

For ordinary garrison wear, drill, ceremonies, small 
problems, guard duty, and so on, the standard, laced 
instep “undress” boot, mentioned in AR 600-35, should 
be authorized for all officers, dismounted as well as 
mounted. It is more healthful than the le gin, makes a 
much better appearance, and makes a seat Wine boot. 
‘or many, many years we have struggled along with 
the legg rin, stopping at every available Opportunity to 
take them off and give our pins a break. It’s about time 
something was done about it. A little change in Army 
Regulations will do the trick. E. W. B. 


Secrets of the Air 


BOUT six years ago there was a great to-do regard 
ing infantry ensiendle measures. [he INFANTRY 
JOURNAL carried a number of articles on the subject, all 
of which were filled with hope and assurance. We 
to feel that the low-lying plane of the next war would 


encounter a hornets’ 


grew 


| 
att: icked intantry. 
Since then we have had no good reason to chan; ge our 
minds. 


nest if it ever 


Planes Ay faster, it is true, but they are still big 


targets for the thousands of rifles and automatic weapons 


on the have 


ground. now we 


And self-loading rifle 
coming up—a superb antiaircraft weapon. 


But why, in the name of Icarus, 


the original airman, 
antiaircraft train 
ing? There is nothing y but one inadequate Fiel d Ma nua al 


on the rifle, 


do we not have some sound method of 


containing a course ot antiaircratt tr: uning r 
based on complic ated equipment and on all the wrong 


premise Ss. 


Most of the targets used are stationary, where- 


Nor 
t argets pre scribed by t the manual be ar resc mb lance to an 
airpl: une. They 
100 miles an hour. 


as all planes fly fast nowadays. do the moving 


lumber along at 1 speed equiv. alent to 
Even in the World War planes went 
Moreover, the 


whole training course as now given, winds up in a glori 


that fast with a good wind at their tails. 


ous bout of towed- tars get firing, which cannot be Sond on 
one infantry post in six, and is highly impracticable for 
mass training, in time of war. 

As for the machine gun, we have nothing to go by, 
except the fring gadgets and ideas that vary from regi- 
ment to regiment. 

Why, den. doesn’t somebody produce a simple, prac- 
ticable course of training, especially a miniature course 
with targets that look like planes, and move at corre- 
sponding speeds? What, for the love of Allah, is our 
proud institute on the Upatoi for, if not to come to our 
aid against the demons of the air? 

In my New York paper, there have been six or seven 
Associated Press accounts of Italian planes shot down by 
Ethiopians. If those untrained troops can pot one once in 
a while, we ought to knock ’em down at least twice in a 
while, given a decent course of antiaircraft training to 
help us. 

This may be more of a gripe than a bright idea. But it 
is nevertheless an idea that several hhennnd infantrymen 
have in their minds at the moment, and will continue to 
have until we get some antiaircraft dope that we can get 
our teeth into. In concluding, let me utter at least one 
constructive thought. Why not put the proble m up to 
the manufacturers of the moving targets used in side- 
shows and county fairs? If they can make deer and duck 
targets that move, surely they can produce targets that 
look and move like airplanes. SHOTGUN Wir 


A new text on Antiaircraft Defense, Infantry, containing nearly 
a hundred sketches and a full treatment of antiaircraft tactics, 
will probably be on sale at The Infantry School book shop before 
Shotgun Willie’s cerebration goes to press. A thorough overhaul- 
ing of the Basic Field Manual on infantry antiaircraft marksman- 
ship is also nearing completion; the new manual should be avail 
able at an early date. — Eb. 
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How'm | Doin’? 
pete’ grand old document, the Army Efficiency Re- 


port, is, to paraphrase a hymn we used to warble be- 
fore our voices changed and we got thrown out of the 
Episcopal Church choir, “bane and blessing, pain and 
pleasure.”” No doubt it has its uses in the Regular estab- 
lishment, where time may enfold and erase the momen- 
tary slip of a young officer, and where the polishing of 
the apple will wear off before reports are due to be made 
out. But as applied to the Reserve, it is a two-edged blade, 
a scorpion, a great what-is-it, and a nightmare. 

Item: With the Three-Hundred-and-Umpty-Tenth 
Foot, the Old Man makes out ER’s for all the officers on 
active duty. He is jealous of this prerogative, the word ts 
out, and ere the ink is dry on the mendacious medical 
release which active-duty officers have to sign, the Old 
Man’s foibles and blind sides are being analyzed, cot- 
toned to, and bucked up by all and sundry. He who 
bucketh not, the same shall be plucked. 

Item: With the Three-Hundred-and-Umpty-Eleventh, 
however, the job is decentralized down to everyone who 
has a junior on whom to report. Result: neither uniform- 
ity nor coherence, since your tentmate is always superior 
and the guy who cut in on your best dance partner last 
night is at least unsatisfactory, if not downright inferior. 

On the assumption that the Grand Imperial Wizards 
read this journal, I’m venturing to suggest the annulment 
of this unholy mésalliance of our Regular establishment's 
Efficiency Report and Fourteen Days’ Active Duty. To 
that end I make the following suggestions: 

(1) That a form of efficiency report suitable to draw- 
ing sound conclusion on the basis of fourteen or fifteen 
days’ active duty be devised and authorized for Reserve 
officers. 

(2) That a secondary form, suitable to drawing con- 
clusions on the basis of 11'4 months’ inactive training 
of Reserve officers, be also devised and authorized. 


(3) That precise regulations for the use of these re- 
ports be promulgated by proper authority, so that they 
will provide accurate information, free from favoritism 
and prejudice, and based on uniform standards of judg- 
ment. 

(4) That no Reserve officer be rated on either form 
unless he has completed at least ten days of active duty, 
or twenty-five hours of inactive duty, as the case may be. 
This should put an end to the opular idea that efficiency 
reports must be made out by js end of the first week of 
active duty. 

(5) That no officer be eligible for active duty until 
he has earned a rated efficiency report, through twenty- 
five hours of inactive training, and that selections for 
active duty include consideration of the rating on inactive 
training. 

(6) That both forms require the indorsement of the 
officer who is the subject of the report, before approval. 
This is to curb the enthusiast who, on the basis of one 
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week, rates fifty officers as follows: 


I Excellen Satis. 


factory, 26 Unsatisfactory, and 1 Inferior. 





Not until I had put in more than eleven 
know I was entitled to see my own reports. 
kindly soul at corps area headquarters surpri 
asking if I would like to see my collection. | | 
they ran from Unsatisfactory to Superior and n 
way back again. 









One ching the C.G. and the junior shavet 
they both want to know, “How’m | Doin’ 


Vn LAX 





common: 
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Exit Hippology—Enter Motorology 
NDER the provisions garrison school 


following subjects will be conducted at this 
hippology, 
es 
tend: . a 
At most infantry posts the above is, or should be, an 
obsolescent if not obsolete order. At least its days are 
numbered. 






station 
equitation, horseshoeing and stable 


. The following named alison: wi 










Today almost every officer drives his own automobile 
while more and more are becoming responsible for t gov. 
ernment motor vehicles. Two out of three soldiers wil 
say they can drive a car or truck; yet how many really 
are good drivers, know how an automobile engine wor 
and what to do when it refuses to run, or have any 
ception of good maintenance procedure; in spite of k ae 
ing a half-year’s salary tied up in a “private mount”? 










The tank course at The Infantry School (essentially 2 
motors and chassis course) turns out about twenty officers 
and twice that many enlisted men annually. (There is 
also a National Guard and Reserve Officers’ Class.) The 
officers graduated from this course check out with their 
diplomas for a tank organization where they : —s 1 
couple of years. Then they say farewell to government 
motor vehicles, except to ride in them. late | seit re 
is thereafter practically lost to the service. 











Meanwhile, the great mass of infantry officers and en- 
listed men haven’t a chance to attend the tank course 
(motors) at Benning. Yet they are the very ones who 
are being ruthlessly thrust into motorized units, or who 
are being made responsible for a dozen trucks. These 
individuals need instruction and want it. Many others 
would welcome it if only to better their knowledge of 
that gorgeous royal blue, stream-lined Christmas present 
to the wife (complete with hydraulic brakes and time 
payments). 












The garrison school system must supply this instruc 
tion. All the means are now available. Graduates of out 
various motor courses are qualified (we hope) to instruct 
Reference texts used at The Infantry School and in Arm 
Extension Courses are adequate. A few Class B’s, Whites 


and GMC’s are still available for dissection. And fot 
materiel to repair, overhaul, lubricate, and inspect we have 
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ice of new vehicles. Only classrooms and tools 
ve found. 


. ume for the Army to forget the romance of 


agement grooming, et al., in order to absorb 
nentals of: 


cory of operation of internal-combustion 
rines; 
gine troubles, trouble shooting, and repair; 


steering, clutches, transmis- 


>?’ 


ars, bearings, 
ns, rear ends; 
records: 


ibrication, Inspection, 


[raining drivers, group motor movements, field 
<pedients. 


cts (4) and (5) should be crammed into the heads 
cers; the others only to company officers. 


Wenpbe.t G. JoHNson, Captain, Infantry. 
— 
Twenty Below and All Transportation Moving 


77ZERO weather is hard on all internal-combustion en- 

4 gines. Army motor transportation takes more pun- 
shment than the motor vehicles of civilian trucking con- 
cerns because of the lack of heated garages for Army 

trucks. War is certain to subject Army vehicles to 
temperatures below zero. Zero temperatures have been 
rect nied in the United States as far south as Vicksburg. 
Starting an internal-combustion engine after it has been 
ex] mm to a sub-zero temperature for more than an hour 
is usually a real problem. 

One way to make certain that a vehicle will start 
promptly it to park 1 it in a heated garage. This method is 
obviously not suited to combat csndthians. 

Starting motors every hour (before they have had a 
chance to get cold) and running them until they are 
warm will keep transportation moving, but it wastes fuel, 
runs down batteries, and prevents divers from getting 
necessary rest. 

Keeping one truck warm and using it to start the rest 
is an old anil tried method, but it is ~~ on the vehicles 
ind very slow. 

Pouring a quart or more of kerosene in the crank-case 

is helpf ful valine turning a cold motor over by hand. How- 
ever, this dilutes the engine oil and time must still be 

taken to warm up the engine before moving. 

WwW hy not equip Army vehicles with some device to 
keep the engine warm so that, in spite of long exposure 
to a sub-zero temperature, the motor would ick over on 
the first purr of the starter and the vehicle be ready to 
toll? This could be accomplished at slight expense. A 
small water-heater installed under the dash in the same 
manner in which automobile heaters are installed would 
be enough. This heater would consist of a coil, similar to 
the coil of the commercial gas water-heater, and a kero- 


sene burner to supply heat to the coil. The top of the 


coil would be connected to the top of the water jacket on 
the block. The lower end of the coil would tap the water 
jacket at the bottom of the block. A small flue would 
extend from the heater through the hood. 


This would 
catry away all carbon ae. gas. With the radiator 
covered and a blanket over the hood to prevent f adiation, 


a small fire in the burner would produce sufficient heat 
to maintain the engine at normal summer temperature. 
This would make quick starting possib ole using a low-test 
gasoline. The engine would not be subjected to the wear 
nel when a motor is run with the oil congealed in the 
crank-case and no lubrication on the ofinder walls and 
bearings. Avery M. Cocnran, First Lieutenant, In- 
fantry. 


Antipodal 
THOUT 
brought to bear on the young people of the three 


““over- populated” countries will have a vital effect on the 
maintenance of world peace. 


a doubt the official influence now being 


Germany proposes to start all male children at the age 
of eight in a progressive ten-year course of physical gym- 
nastics, military exercises and standardized moral instruc- 
tion with the object of developing a race of fighting men 
eager for mastery. Presumably this training will be fol- 
lowed by the labor-c: amp service of one year, now imposed 
on youths of eighteen, and the year of army service which 
succeeds it. Thenehere, at 21, 
will have had twelve years of training predominantly 
military in character. 


the average German male 


The Italians, beginning with their Balilla, for boys of 
eight, impose a similar tr: uning throughout the years of 
childhood and adolescence including conscript service 
with the colors. The Japanese have adopted more or less 
similar methods for their youngsters. 

Thus we see at least three great countries seeking to 
promote physical fitness, a sense of cooperation (dis- 
a knowledge of 
The United States ound at the other 
In fact, we have even gone so far as to deprive 
a million young men who have passed through the CCC 
camps of the benefits of scientific physical training that 
could have been given them, without detriment to their 
conservation work. Appare ently this must be attributed to 
the fear that the army officers in control of the camps 


cipline) , aggressive moral traits, and ; 
things ne. dl 
extreme. 


would seize the opportunity to preach militarism or that 
the pacifist element would so allege. 

No military man of my acquaintance advocates that 
our country adopt the militaristic youth policies in vogue 
However, 
good citizen with a modicum of common sense would 


abroad. it is dificult to understand why any 
dbiect to measures, more educational than military, that 
would 1 improve the physical condition of the CCC with- 
Cary I. Crocxerr, Lt 


out additional cost. Colonel, 


Infantry. 
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Can You? 
OLONEL A, recently relieved from duty as attaché 


was telling me of interesting incidents of bis foreign 
travels. Here is part of what he said, substantially ver- 
batim. 

On that trip, I spent a few days in the capital of Bru- 
tovia. Had quite a chat with Colonel Winpy, on duty in 
their war office. We discussed military organization. I 
told him about our organization; he told me yf en theirs. 
He said that, in Brutovia, they always endeavor to main- 
tain during peace one division at full war strength. Their 
division organization includes three infantry regiments 
and two sailors regiments. There are no brigade com- 
manders. There is no divisional chief of staff. The di- 
vision is commanded by a major general who has, as his 
general staff, three brigadier generals; one in charge of 
and the other in 
PF Ae LM Each has suitably 
waisted assistants for general and special duties. The di- 
vision intelligence olieer is a subordinate of the chief 
of operations. At division headquarters there is a colonel 
who “represents” the 
another colonel who “‘represents’ 


operations, one in charge of ‘supply, 


charge of all other 


infantry regiments and 
” the antlers regiments. 
Thev assist the brig: idier generals and, during maneuvers 


especially, the did of operations. 


three 


Colonel Winpy stated that this divisional organization 
is simple in principle and effective in operation. He ex- 
plained that it was the view of their war office that, in 
military organization, the necessity for staff officers of 
junior grade giving orders to commanders much senior 
to them in rank should be minimized in the interest of 
smooth and positive functioning; that the number of 
steps in the chain of command in the smallest unit com- 
prising all arms should be minimized; and that, since 
the commander of a large unit could most logically exer- 
cise his command through three staff officers, it was not 
conducive to the best results to complicate matters by in- 
creasing that number. 


He then asked me, “Why, in America, have you not 
organized your division more nearly on the lines of ours, 
which seems to us so simple and satisfactory?” 


1 could not answer the question, either. Can your 


Ratpu E. Jones, Lt. Colonel, Infantry. 
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Fable 
N instructor made the following comme on thy 
solution a Reserve officer submitted to Le Sj 


The Infantry School Extension Course 40-2 ( 


al). 7 
[ am going to tell you a fable. Dramatis pers. 
. Yourself (Blue 1st Battalion) ; 
b. Willie, your little brother and his air rif)> (Com. 


pany C plus Machine-Gun Platoon) ; 
Scrooge (Red Battalion) ; 
i. Scrooge’ s big brother (Red reinforcem« 
One day it came to pass that Scrooge and yo. 
a fight. After sparring and feeling each other 
while (reconnaissance), you came to close quarters 
fighting, body blows and clinching (attack and 
And, lo! while in this condition | you saw Scro 
brother approaching from afar. Then you knew 
were in for a shellacking unless you could: 


4 


(1) Break from Scrooge; and 
(2) Put some distance between you and Scro: 
fore Big Brother got up. 

You attempted to betel but Scrooge, seein: 
Brother coming up, clinched and hung on for dear life 

bea Little "W illie, who has been looking on, pipes 

“Look out, John, I’m going to pepper Scrooge. ” You 
mai te ‘No, Willie, you'll hit me. Go over there to the 
side and shoot him in the butt.” 

And, lo! (again) Little Willie does this from some 
distance and stings Scrooge a few times in the right 
places. Scrooge roars with pain and loosens his hold so that 
you manage to break from the clinch. Then clever Litt! 
Willie really does open up. Scrooge sees that he or Big 
Brother has to do something about Willie before he can 
follow you up. He does this and under the diversion you 
are able to run and put some distance between you and 
Scrooge, leaving Little Willie to hold the bag. 

Audacious Little Willie and his air rifle do just this 
until you have your start and until Scrooge is on his way 
after him (Willie), then he too turns tail and flees. 

And, in this way, you and Little Willie get back safely 
to your own back y ard and prepare to receive Scrooge and 


Big Brother behind your own back-yard fence. 
C. H. Wurrte, Colonel, Infantry. 
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Editorial 


Why Maneuvers? 








AST year one of our four armies held combined ma- 

neuvers. To be sure, not all of the First Army got in 

n the big show, but enough men and trucks were as- 

sembled at Pine Camp to give participants and observers 

some idea of the problem that the American Army will 
face in the event of war. 

We understand that the arrangements for feeding and 
taking care of the troops and for the conduct of the ma- 
neuvers were excellent. Plans were laid well in advance, 
reconnaissances made, and the multitudinous adminis- 
trative details necessary for smooth functioning carefully 
worked out. 

We also understand that, everything considered, the 
organizations taking part made a good showing, and that 


Chief of Infantryt* 


the deficiencies noted were not such as to make patriotic 
Americans actually tremble for the safety of the republic. 
In other words, the eaglet’s first attempt to fly after 
nearly seventeen years on the ledge ot 
armory training didn’t result in his ! 


garrison and 
bre aking r his neck. 
To date, lLoweet. no one has intimated in our presence 


that his facility of wing and talon, even at the end of the 
lesson, were such as to make him a match for any pre- 
datory fowl th: it might aspire to raid the roost. On the 
contrary, the experts seem to agree that our promising 
young eagle would have lost most of his tail feathers had 
he sncouminel a first-class opponent in a real fight. 
This year the Second Army will have its innings. We 
predict that the same excellence in some departments will 
be noted along with the same deficiencies in othe rs. The 
troops may be counted on to march reasonably well and 
exhibit a fair degree of proficiency in elementary tactics. 
Some outfits may even distinguish themselves in certain 
specialties for which they have pointed. But no matter 
what the state of training of the individual companies and 
battalions, there will be plenty of grief when they come 
to operate brigades and di- 
Visions under simul: ited b ale conditions. Impr: ictic ab le 
orders will be issued and practicable orders will be mis- 
construed. Well-me aning staft officers, trying to be help- 


as elements of regiments, 


ful, will har ass the troops more than the enemy. Con- 
cealment from air observation will be neglected. Com- 
munications will fail. The celebrated intantry-artillery 
combination will tie up the signals. The cavalry (horse 
and mechanized) will get out of hand. In eae all 
large- -scale operations that depend on team pla ry and prac- 
tical experience in troop le ding will tend to develop 
along lines well designed to give a conscientious umpire 
a endl ache. 

Some of these calamities will go undiscovered and 
others will be glossed over but all will occur and reoccur. 
It cannot be oulsewiee. An army is an intricate machine, 
whose component parts are aggregations of humanity— 
a notably uncertain material, Only an inexperienced opti- 
mist would expect one to function with more than barely 
passable efficiency just as it comes off the assembly line. 


Even an automobile whose 


parts are of stable metal, 


tooled to micrometer exactness, must be broken in. 

We are holding this severe anticipatory critique not 
with the idea of ‘belittling the effort of the competent 
officers who have worked hard and intelligently to make 
the Second Army maneuvers a success. Neither are we 
contemptuous of the troops that will take part. We are 
merely stating a few truths to emphasize the necessity for 
more of the cad of training the Second Army will receive 
this summer. We are well grounded in theory but it will 
avail little without practice. Flesh-and-blood troops don’t 
conform to Leavenworth and Benning ground rules. 
We'll never learn how to lead men from hecis alone. All 
of our four armies should hold annual maneuvers to the 
end that our school-trained officers may not have to assim- 
ilate the kindergarten lessons of war in the face of an 
enemy. 
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A Military Readers’ Digest 


N the May-June issue we made editorial mention of 

the excellence and value of The Infantry School Mail- 
ing List. In this issue we invite the attention of our read- 
ers to another school publication—The Review of Mili- 
tary Literature—the Command & General Staft School 
quarte rly. 

In its own words, the object of this public ation 1s a 
systematic review of current military literature, 
cataloguing articles of professional value, in selected mili- 
tary and naval periodicals in the foreign and domestic 
field. Each issue contains seven parts. 


(1) An original military study; 

(2) Abstracts of foreign- language articles; 

(3) A directory of periodicals; 

(4) A catalog of selected periodic al articles (Titles 
only of English language articles are given, but foreign 
language articles are digested sufficiently to furnish an 
adequate idea of contents and significance) ; 

(5) Academic notes, C&GSS (this section includes 
current affect tactical doc- 
trine) ; 

(6) A library bulletin of new books of particular 
value; 


(7) A readers’ 


The extracts from foreign military periodicals are se- 
lected with discrimination and the digests of articles are 
exceptionally well done. These two features give the 
reader in greatly condensed but sufficiently complete form 
the essence of the world’s leading articles on military sub- 
jects. 


through 


school memoranda which 


guide and subject index. 


The individual studies are able treatises on some phases 
of the military art by men who have given years of 
thought and study to their specialty. The academic notes 

resent instructional material of the Command & Gen- 
eral Staff School not only for the enlightenment of past 
and prospective students ‘but for all who are interested in 
the broader aspects of our profession. 

The Review of Military Literature costs $1.00 a year. 
With each recent issue has also come a late Leavenworth 
text. Thus for one depreciated dollar, the serious student 
of modern warfare can keep up with the teachings of 
Leavenworth and the late thought in foreign armies. 
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Mine of Source Material 


E all know that official histories are in course of 

pre paration in other countries. The British history 

is the one with which we are best acquainted. At all of 

our schools the thirty-five completed volumes of this ex- 

cellent work have become thumbed and worn and each 

new volume is pounced upon almost before it is cata- 
logued. 

"These official works are invaluable, not merely to the 

compiler of facts, the critic of past campaigns, and the 

writer of monographs, but, far more important, to those 
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whose chief interest in the past consists in thx 





it is a prologue to the present. The current 
reorganizing the infantry regiment and divisi: 





in point. 





In our own country, the task of selectins 





loguing our World War documents with a \ 





public ation of the most important is also going ory 
The Historical Section of the Army War ( 
been engaged in this and other military- hist 
In getting down to th 
of the history of American W orld War part 
was first necessary to select from among some 







for a number of years. 





x 





documents those that at first glance meened worthw 





As soon as this preliminary ‘week was com 
majority of the officers of the Historical Secti 
their present task of professional evaluation of ¢ 






ords, unit by unit, in order to cull out the really valyab! 


LUaDIiE 





and ¢ atalog them with a view to eventual pul 

Although this work of the Historical Section is several 
years from completion, its value to the service | ly 
manifest. For example, The Infantry School, through an 
officer sent to Washington, has recently found much ma. 
terial for the use of the School in its studies of the tact 
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of small units. It is obvious, of course, that the selected 





World War records comprise a veritable mine of source 
materials for further volumes of the Infantry in Battle 
type. The greatest value of the present work, however 
will not be realized until the publication of the primary 
World War documents, an event awaited with interest 
not only by the service but by the educational world in 
general. Such a source work is badly needed. 

We lag far behind other countries in the matter 
making readily available the material from which our 
military students may draw lessons that should be of in 
estimable value in any future war. This situation can be 
corrected only by assigning more qualified officers to the 
immensely important work of sorting, analyzing and 
preparing for publication the Taconsines upon which to 
base our studies. 
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Announcement of Annual Meeting and 


Election of Officers 
NDER the provisions of Article [TV of the By La aws 


of the United States Infantry Association, th: 
Annual Meeting and th 
election of officers and members of the Executive ( 

of the Infantry Association is made: 

(1) The Annual Meeting will be held at the [n- 
fantry Building, 1115 17th aa N.W., Washington 
D. C., on Monday, Dsatiaiey 25, 1937. 

(2) The Nominating Committee appointed by te 
President at the Annual Meeting for 1936 has preparec 
the ticket set forth in the ballot printed on page 379 
Branch Associations are urged to get out the vot 
ballot may be used either by Branch Associations send 
ing a consolidated record of votes cast or by indivi {uals 
not voting at Branch Associations. 







lowing announcement of the 
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Our Generals Read 
\V' N. Jomini published his celebrated work. Na- 


n was much displeased. He looked upon the 

alysis of his system of war as an exposé that 

irm his opponents. After reflection, however, 

. the conclusion that he had been unduly con 

d he in effect, “Older generals never read any 

| therefore won't read Jomint. The young officers 

W I id his: book won't command armies until too 
n me. 


‘doa our high commanders are different we 


it the following remarks extracted from the letters 
two distinguished major generals: 
) journal is fine and alw ays improving. 1 read it 


er to cover W then I can and meoonend it to 
L. R. Holbrook, Maj. Gen'l. 


0 congratulate the Infantry, not only on main- 
but on ya ays improving the real worth of The 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. The May-June issue bas reached me 
ed with worthwhile material written from a very 
| point of view. 


Geo. Van Horn Moseley, Major General. 


[hese letters are gratifying because there can be no 
spich n that the writers are biased. General Moseley 
was a Cavalryman and an Artilleryman before he got his 
rs, while General Holbrook’s pre- -stellar service was in 
e Cavalry, Q.M.C., Field Artillery and I.G.D. 
Incidentally, this item should reassure the Infantry 

ficers who shake their heads at the thought of serving 
nder a general who never wore our trade mark. These 
keptics can take heart in the knowledge that general 
cers who sprang from other arms re ad The er: ANTRY 
JOURNAI 
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lt Keeps Husbands Home 
\\ 7E have long held the idea that our renewal problem 


would be solved if The INFANTRY JOURNAL had 
appe al for the women. At one time we toved with 
thought of running a women’s section with bi- 
thly fashion hints from Fort Huachuca or C: amp 
Stotsenburg. Another suggestion of merit was a serial 
manner of those salacious classics “Heat’’ and 
[ransport.”” We even considered social notes, albeit not 
Our editorial conscience balked at all of the 
Reluctantly we came to the conclusion that The 
INFANTRY JOURNAL, 
main one during our tour as editor. 
comes a testimonial that should cause every sub- 
wife to prod the procrastinating bread-winner to 


being a professional magazine, 


OFF THE 


RECORD 


send in his renewal check. It comes from a captain of the 
Michigan National Guard. Here it is 

Whe n the Journal arrives my family knows l'il be 
bome all et vening. 

The editors will SIC the Bl. ick Leg gion on anyone who 
intimates that our Michigan ERS doesn't go out be 


cause he falls to sleep with The JourNAL on his lap 


7 7 7 


From an Authority 


\\/! don't want to make 
\\ just 


a testimonial meeting, but here’s one from an 


this Off the Record issue 


internationally known writer on military subjects that we 
just have to pass on. It lays a nice bouquet at the teet ol 
our authors. 

l cannot forbear to send you one more note of con 
gratulation and Surprise that your journal can keep “up 
such a standard of stimulating and nourishing articles, or 
can find so large a supply Your latest number is full of 
food for thought, right through to Mercutio’s sage Cere 


brations Captain B. H. Liddell Hart 

“Sumulating” is the adjective that is most frequently 
ap plied to the writings of C aptain Lidde ll Hart, and we 
Infantrymen should be gratified to have this master of 
stimulating military literature ap ply the same term to 
out journal. And, incidentally, the fact that he finds it 
so, should inspire those subscribers who haven't been 
reading The Jou RNAI closely to concentrate on what our 
authors have to sav. Thev are missing something if they 
don’t. . 


a ae 
Force—Gently Applied 


HE May-June tissue of The JourNaL carried an edi 
torial on “Tact and Force.’’ The gist of it was that 
great force 1s sometimes obscured by mildness of manner. 
We cautioned officers making out efficienc y reports not 
to be deceived by the quiet, soft spoken subordinate. His 
dulcet tones may be charged with all the force of a Jovian 
thunderbolt. The sound and fury is absent, but the 
lightning 1s there. 

A well authenticated case in point comes to mind. The 
event described took place one Saturday afternoon som« 
twenty years ago. 


The commanding ofhicer desired one of his c: aptains for 


consultation on a minor matter. The message reached the 


captain just as he was about to set forth for an afternoon 
of golf. St: nding orders were acy that officer appear 
ing at he adquarters would be in uniform but it was 
Saturday afternoon or almost So, and golf game was 


waiting. Also, the Old Man never bawled anybody out 
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The captain hadn't been on the post long but he knew 
that. 


The adjutant lifted his eyebrows at the unaccustomed 
sight of an officer appearing at headquarters in sports 


clothes. “‘Are you going to report to the Colonel in that 
outfit?” he asked. 
“Sure,” replied the c: aptain. “I want to be on my way 


just as soon as he gets through with me. No sense in 
making two complete changes for a two-minute con- 
ference.” 

The adjutant shook his head dubiously. 
it, but go on in if you want to.’ 

The captain w The adjutant 
paused in the signing of first adene ‘ments and listened. 
The colonel was speaking but his voice did not rise by 
even so much as a single note and his words could not be 
distinguished. Evidently the captain was going to get by 
with his trifling violation of standing orders. 

In a few minutes the captain came out and sat down. 
His haste to get to his golf game was no longer evident. 
The adjutant wondered ee went on with his business of 
signing papers. At last he finished and got up. 

“Aren't you going to pl: ay golf?” he asked. 

“Not today,’ 1 bit sheepishly. 

“The Old Man said he wouldn’t want anyone to see an 


“T wouldn’t do 


walked through the door. 


replied the captain, 


officer le aving he adquarters in civilian clothes and ‘ sug- 
gested’ that I stay here until after dark.” 


“er oe 
Agony Column 


N the March-April issue we published an article en- 
titled “Motorized Antiaircraft Machine Guns.” We 
believe the author to be a lieutenant in the 30th Infantry. 
In the May-June issue we published a Cerebration en- 
titled “Lord Deliver Us “DUD.” The 


signed 
letter giving the name of the author was lost in the con- 


and 
fusion of going to press. We have checks to send to the 
unknown authors, and if those gentlemen will communi- 
cate with us we will pay them what we owe. 

Should anyone other than the real authors be tempted 


to claim one of these chec ks, ve suggest that be fore do- 


The Man Who Cor 


ing so he read Mark Twain’s story, 


rupte “d Hadle yburg. 
A 7 5 


Custom of War in Like Cases 


ABLES of Organization, War Department, July 
1933, No. 28 (Rifle Company, Infantry Regiment, 
Peace, November 23, 1930) prescribes one automatic 
pistol per rifle squad. An exhaustive investigation by our 
research department having failed to disclose anything 
in regulations that says who carries it, we reproduce here- 
with the suggestion of Sergeant Frank Yardley, 8th In- 
fantry, for getting this mooted question settled accord- 
ing to ap proved military procedure. 
Let the pistol, after being inspected for defects, abuses, 


metal fouling, etc. , by the squad leader, be turned over 
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The section lead 
specting the pistol according to regulations t 


to his immediate superior, 


to the platoon sergeant. The conscientious 
spects it and aan it to the platoon comm 
lieutenant, after roundly abusing the arsenal 
cluding a panoramic sight, passes it on to hi 
The captain, after three days . 
study, decides that such matters come unde: 
diction of the battalion commander. After stari 
at the pistol for several weeks, the harassed ; 
ing to solve everyone's problems and trying « 
to get away to a golf game—sends it to the 1 
The colonel, who doesn’t care 
research, hurries off to his favorite bridge fours 


commander. 


tcintaanles. 


ing instructions with his executive to do what is 


sary. 


Some days later the pistol turns up in the poss 


SS1ON 


the battalion commander, along with three pages 
recommendations. The major, worn out with the comp! 


cations of a tournament golf score, turns pistol and in- 
The 


tain, who hoped never to see the pistol again, - 


structions over to the company commander. 


This brig! 


whole works on to the lieutenant. 


be y\ 


though new in the Army, knows enough to send for tl 


platoon sergeant and start an investigation. The se1 


reanr 
totd 


duly sworn and advised that his statement wil! be us 
against him, denies all knowledge of the pistol but 


mits that a certain corporal is very worried about 


The corporal is found on his bunk poring over a pric 
of arms and equipment. He is reflecting on how he 


have spent his money if he had not Seon charge 
and be ‘moaning the fact that he ever said 


the pistol, 
thing about it in the first pl ace. 


The sergeant, who had served in the War, knows ! 


to take the enemy over. 


severest tone. 


y - y 


Bob Gordon Moves On 


He addresses the corporal 
“Here is your pistol, Corporal 
future I trust you will know what to do with it.’ 


T 
it 


IN this issue we drop from the masthead the nar 
Associ 1ate 


Editor Robert W. 


Gordon. 


During 


three years with The Journat Mr. Gordon has 


much to improve it. 


A skilled draftsman and ar 


at layout and m ake- -up his experience and advi 


been instrumental in producing a magazine that 
before no other in its field. His judgment of the 
appeal and instructional value of a manuscript was 


His maps were not: ible for their simplicity, clarit 


workmanship. His line portraits were strikingly erie 


He knew type and engraving. 


All in all, he was 
man for an amateur editor to have around the s 
For the moment Associate Editor Gordon’s ofh 


> 1 


vacant but, in due course, we expect to annoul! 


advent of a qualified replacement. Meanwhile, w 
that the wandering foot of our former assistant v 
him through fields of success and adequate rew 


the work he i 1S equipped to do. 
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MEET OUR 


AUTHORS 





RANK E. 
in 1091. 


BROKAW 


Following his graduation ‘a C An 


was born in St. Louis, 
School in 1908 he culicued i in the 3d Cavalry, 
d at various stations along the Mexican Border 
1916, when he was furloughed ¢ to the Regular 
\ R serve. 
1917 he attended the First Officers’ ‘Training Camp 
mmissioned a first lieutenant of cavalry. Dut- 
World War he served as a battery and battalion 
67th Field Artillery. After the 
he reverted to his first love, the Cavalry, and 
when he transferred to 
The Infantry School 


this hardtail into an 


der with the 
that arm until 1922 
fantry. Three years later, 
up the task of 
and 


converting 


tryman from then on it was one machine-gun 
inv attet another, with interruptions from time to 
ROTC details, trips to the Nattonal Matches 

ip Perry, a spell of pioneering in the Minnesota 


ds myth a #9 & 


rvice schools. 


company, and details as a student 

t Brokaw is a graduate of the Company Officers’ 

( ‘T he Infantry School (1926); The Command & 

Ge Sal Staff School (1934); and the Field Officers’ 

Course, Chemical Warfare School (1934). He r 
B possesses an LL.B. degree from the Chicago School « 

. He lists as his ebbien fishing, hunting, and vol 

hs 1934 he was assigned to duty as an instructor with 

e Third Section of The Infantry School, where he 

mes musketry and built the miniature range described 

this issue. He is now on duty with the Department 

t Experiment at Fort Benning, as test officer, specializ 

ng in intantry weapons. 


INGRAM CARY (Army Wife) is not an Army wife 
but a member of that oppressed class that may be 
grouped under the broad generic title of Army husband. 
Uur more careful readers should be able to penetrate the 
afforded by his pseudony m. His colorful 


ristic style is a dead give-away. 


a S91 11S¢ 


and 
For a longer 
f this author’s best, we refer you to the three- 

| “Jungle Warfare,” which appeared i in the late 


nd eatly summer issues of The INFANTRY JouR 


1934. 


= 
1A<4 


General HUBERT (¢ 


‘ 


AS 


AMON, French Army, was born 
Dieuze in the province of Lorraine on May 10, 18cc. 

I le graduated from the I cole Polytechnique In 1576 and 
was commissioned as a subaltern 

of held in which 
he attended the Artill ery 
School at 
1576 to 


tenant in the 


grade 
and En 
Fontaine 
1575. As a lieu 
12th Field 
Tunis. In 


from the Ecole Su 


artillery 
gincet ble 1u 
trom 
Artillery 
he fought In 1586 h 
graduated 
perieure de Guerre and wa 
promptly detailed in the Ministry 
of War where he 
1594 


served 


served until 


From 1g00 to 


1GO4 he 
of the 


| ontaine ble au x hool 


as director course 


at the and trom 


Assistant 


in “‘mulitary art” 


1907 to Commandant at the Ecol 


1QO9 as 
Polytechnique. This was followed by four years in com 
mand of the 2oth Field Artillery. In 1913 Colonel ( 
became General Camon and took command of the artil 
lery of the XIV Corps. 

In this role he took part in the World War But as 


of ten hap pens to many a hrst class hy ghting y man Ge neral 


mon 


Forth 
whi h he became Inspector General of the great French 


& amon s talents were more in demand din wher 


munitions factories that were laboring to kee p pace with 
the artillery’s fantastic demands. 

Having discovered through exhaustive research that 
Napoleon had a normal system of maneuver and a nor 
mal system of battle, General Camon began pub lishing 
his widely known studies on this subject in about 1890 
His other military writings are equally celebrated. 

General Camon evinces none of the reactionary ten 
dencies that are commonly attributed to advanced years 


In 1925, at the age of seventy, this distinguished author 
and didi became the French prophet of motorization 

The Ins ANTRY JOURN AL 1s proud to pub ylish a contribu 
tion from this eighty- one-year old author whose name 1s 


honored by military students the world ove r. 


We are told that the daughter of 
was once 
family,” 


a former President 
friend of the 
(The old 
White 


asked by an “oh, so intimate 
what line of work her father was in 


gentleman was finishing his second year in the 
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House.) We are also told that a well-meaning Army 
lady recently asked C: aptain Malin Craig, Jr., where his 
father was stationed. In view of these sciences, we feel 
it advisable to announce that Major General EDWARD 
CROFT, author of ‘The Infantry and the Medical De 


partment in War,” is Chief of Infantry. 


Last summer Lieutenant DONALD L. DICKSON, 
USMCR, took a trip to E ngl and, and brought back the 


sketches of British solc lie rs publishe di in this issuc. 


Lieutenant General NICHOLAS N. GOLOVINE is an 
oficer of the Russian Army of Czarist days. He was 
Professor of the Imperial War College prior to 1914. He 
served with distinction during the war and in 1916 we 


JOURNAL 


Returning to the States, he finished his c 
cuse University, thereby acquiring a B.S. de; 
try in 1920, in exchange for 3,000 promotio: 

For a year as a ranger in Colorado, he mad 
fame and won it, m<¢ aking the worl 1 brighter 
ent CCC 


trees; was made godfather to one of them—/ 


by discovering two new beetles 1 


forsooth! 

In 1921 he was back in the Army with ¢ 
but in 1925-29, in the Philippines, where 
and wrote new 


searchlights tactics for the 


training re; gulations, his forestry past caug 
him. On C ‘orregidor they set him to m: aking ty 
grow where none had grown before. In Thay S| 


converted “The Rock” from bleakness to 





garden of Babylon, with palms, mangos and / 
find him the Chief of Staff of the Seventh Army in the 


famous Brussilov Offensive. Since 1920 he has been Pro- 
tessor of Military History at the Russian Historico-Philo- 
logical College, He is the 


india-rubber trees to you. Also, , bad 


bugs followed him and they put him in cha 


) ' mite control. After exterminating a few millio: — 
Paris. author of twenty-two 


a monument: il work on the sileain which ot! 
military works, six of which have been translated into , 
“ee Gee ! bef Oy ener of termites have probably consumed. 
7h ish. e has ecturec petore the ‘cole ! ogee € Ries 1930 to 1932 EIR Ee ae 
suerre, the Army War College, W ashington, Se ta, ceeled Ged a” tilts ten 


. , o : : 2 
land Stanford University. 75,000 trees to halt the wandering dunes and di 


palliative for shore erosion. The Society of 


Neither Lieutenant Colonel FRED M. GREEN, Coast 
Artillery Corps, nor Captain C. T. LANHAM, In- 
fantry, require any further introduction to our readers. 
Colonel Green has just taken over the editorship of The 
Coast Artillery Journal. , 


ero elected him a member in 1931. 


Captain Guild’s hobbies are trees, 


plants 

The Ger 

which appeared in The Reserve Off 
“History of the Defense of Ga 
in The Coast Artillery Journal for Ax 
1926. He should be familiar with high schools. B 
where he is PMS&T, 


in the other SIX. 


and horses. He is the author of “ 
Reserve Officer” 
for March, 


ton, I exas, 


dunes, 


1936, and 


Surely Captain JOSEPH I. GREENE needs no further 


introduction to JOURNAL readers. 


is his seventh; he was a st 


He believes that the country 


A biography of Colonel ALLEN J. GREER appeared 


hinges upon the proper training of youth, and that | 
in the July-August, 1935 issue of The Journat. 


Junior ROTC can play a big part in it. 


We know that “The gsth A.W. 


lacking in those fine 


on the Golf Course” 
tactical tidbits on which our 
readers batten. But we publish it 


Mayor ADOLF von SCHELI 


man Army. 


is an officer of the | 
He is the author of Battle Leadership, a con 
pilation of interesting and instructive war experic! 
His biography appe: ond i in the January- Februar 
issue of The INFANTRY JOURNAL, which carried his art 
“The Battle of Villers-Cotterets.” 


in spite of that fact 
bec ause so many golfer- re aders assure us that we will be 
remembered tn hele prayers, if we do. The author is a 
field officer who prefers anonymity. 


Captain EUGENE R. GUILD, 
Coast Artillery Corps, was born 
in Massachusetts in 1895. He 
made a good start as a Provisional 
in the ggth Infantry in 1917, and 
then, inexplicably, went to haul- 
ing howitzers around France in 
the zist Artillery, C.A.C. After 
the Armistice he became chief 
retriever of missing American 
property in Paris. Remember? 
The fellow who promised to find 


your missing bed-roll ? 


A biography of Major RUSSELL SKINNER 


peared in the July-August, 1935, issue of The Jot RN 


First Lieutenant EDWIN J. Van HORNE was bor 
Maryland. He entered the Army in 1919 and ser\ 
private, corporal and sergeant in Company C, 
fantry. 
Military 
Graduating in 1926, he was commissioned 1 

fantry. He is a graduate of the Company, ‘Of 
Course, The Infantry School (1933), and ¢t ; nk 
Course (1934). His present assignment ts a the 66t 
Infantry (Light Tanks) at Fort Benning. 


In 1922 he won an Army ipplietnces 
Academy and entered in June of that 
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CANADA 
DIVISION: REORGANIZATION OF THE INFAN- 


(Canadian Defence Quarterly, April, 


ditortal. 


itish War Office has decided to amalgamate the 
cavalry division and tank brigade into a mechan- 
bile division. The lack of speed and the limited 
action and striking power of the cay alry division 
are the official reasons for the 


[he 


ot two mechanized cavalry 


m dern conditions, 


ed reorganization. mobile division will 


one tank 
Artillery brigade, 


brigades, 
one mechanized Royal Horse 
one or mechanized 


chanized field squadron of Roy al Engineers, one 


more army field brigades, 


one or two Cav alry armored 


mechanized RASC and RAOC. 
mechanized cavalry brigade will consist of two 
light tank regiment. 


zed field ambulance, 


walry regiments and one 


torized regiment will have i he adquarters and 
Regiment al he ad 


nd the squadrons will be supplied with a num 


rt scout Cars. 


announcement of the forma- 
the War Office also made 
1e proposed reorganization of the infantry. In 


iltaneously with the 


= mobile division, 


new set-up the British infantry brigade will have 


ile battalions with mechanized transport, and one 


hit ¢ gun be att alion comple tely mechanized. E ach rifle 


talion will consist of he adquarters company and four 
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ompanies of four platoons of three sections each. 


section will be equipped with the new Bren light 


gun of Czechoslovakian manufacture which ts 
the place of the old Lewis gun. In addition, each 


n will catry one antitank rifle. 


machine- -gun battalion will probably consist of 


larters, and two machine- gun companies of four 


ns of four guns each; one antitank company of 


latoons of four guns; one reconnaissance company 
of three pl atoons of three ps atrols e ach. The re- 
ed brigade will, on the whole, correspond to the 


an infantry regiment. 


CHILE 
rial del Ejercito, January-February, 1936. 


les published in the service journals of the United 


Fle La) | 


States Army elicit more 


and more comment and discus 
sion in foreign mulit: iry : riodic als this in marked con 
trast to the d: iys whe Nn U ncle S am’ S hghting y men did not 
rate higher with the mulitary le aders ol ‘Europe than 


those of a ie entr: il American repub slic. Today, oul mili 


tary writers and prophets may go unnoticed at home, but 


they certainly This is a 
tribute not only to our able writers but to the hi: gh stand 


ard attained by our mulitary pub rhic ations. 


[he Chilean Me 


morial del Ejercito did us the honor of presenting full 


command abroad. 


attention 


January February number ol the 


translation ot three articles which had appeared in The 


INFANTRY JOURNAL, The Cavalry Journal and The Coast 
Artillery Journal They are ‘The Human Element,” 
by Mayor General Edward Croft, Chief of Infantry; 
‘The Lost Art ot Maneuver,” by Colonel Joseph W. 
Stilwell; and “‘Methods of Cavalry Attack,” by ¢ aptain 
Weslev W. Yale. 
UBA 

rHE MADSEN MACHINE GUN. (Cultura Military y Naval, 

January, 1936. ) 

In a series of competitive tests conducted by the 
Brazilian Army in 1935, the Madsen machine gun, 


caliber 30, proved ics superiority both as a machine rifle 


and as a he avy machine gun. lt 1S noteworthy that the 
same weapon was tested for both uses—on a tripod 
mount for use as a heavy machine gun. In the auto 
matic-rifle class this gun competed against the Colt 
Browning, the Vickers-Berthier, the Hotchkiss, the 
Breda (Italian), the Bren (Czechoslovakian), the Neu 
hausen (Swiss) and the Lahti (Finnish). These we ip 


ons were ee to thirty different severe tests in which 
a total of 17, fired. The 
Poneto and Breda dropped out early Phe others fol 
lowed soon. 


000 rounds were Browning 


In the heavy machine-gun tests the Madsen 
Vickers-Maxim, Hotch 
forty-three different 
The Browning 
and the Madsen alone completed all tests. In an 


competed with the Browning, 
kiss, Here 


tests with a total of 42,000 rounds fired. 


and Bren. there 


were 


accu 
racy test of so rounds automatic fire at 800 meters, Vick 
ers scored 19 hits against 49 by Browning and 50 by 
Madsen. In a test of practical rate of fire the Vickers 


fired 147 rounds per minute with four stoppages the 
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Browning fired 356 rounds with four stoppages; and 


the Madsen 355 rounds without any. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
REVIEW OF MODERN TANKS, by h——k. (Vojensko-Tech- 


nicke Zpravi, December, 1935: ) 


Vickers- -Armstrong, leading producer of tanks, turned 
out a 16-ton tank (1929) carrying 10-, 13- and 26-mm. 
armor plate. It had a speed of 50 kilometers per hour and 
a radius of action of 185 kilometers. Its armament con- 
sists of one 47-mm. cannon and one machine gun, both 
mounted in the turret, and twin machine guns on each 
side. The cannon has an all-around radius of fire between 

- 12 and + 27 degrees vertical elevation. 

The French St. Chaumond, Model 1930, weighs 27 
tons. Carrying an armor of 35 mm., it has a speed of 28 
kilometers per hour. Its armament consists of one 75- 
mm. and one 37-mm. cannon and two machine guns. 
The roo-ton tank D with 35- 50-mm. armor has a speed 
of 22 kilometers per hour and a radius of action of 120 


kilometers. Its armament includes one 155-mm. how- 
itzer, two 75-mm. guns, each in a revolving turret; one 


106-mm. gun mounted astern, eleven machine guns and 
six reserve machine guns capable of being employed 
outside of the tank. 

The amphibian wheel-tractor Schneider-Laurent tank, 
still in experimental stage, weighs 10 tons and has a 
speed of 45 kilometers per hour on wheels, 30 km.p.h. 
on tracks and 16 km.p.h. in water. 
action of 320 kilometers. 


It has a radius of 
one 37-mm. gun 
Armor: 818-mm. 

The high- -speed Christie tank is America’s contribu- 
tion. It is reported that the Soviet government acquired 
100 of these tanks. 


Armament: 
and one super-heavy machine gun. 


Sweden likewise produced a combination wheel-tractor 
tank with a speed of 60-70 km.p.h. on wheels and 30-35 
km.p.h. cross-country. 


FRANCE 


THE WAR OF YESTERDAY AND TOMORROW, by General 


Pichon. (Revue Militaire Francaise, October, 1935.) 


The motor revolutionized warfare. The ability of 
motorized troops to maneuver rapidly over a wide terrain 
requires an organization of permanent and continuous 
ilies It literally brought to present-day Europe a 
modernized version of the Great Wall of China. 

World War experience furnishes some indication of 
the potential power of the motor. On the Aisne, along 
a front of approximately 30 kilometers, 4,000,000 rounds 
of 75-mm. shells and 1,300,000 rounds of heavy artillery 
shells of different caliber were fired during the period 
April 7-17, 1917. This mass of projectiles weighed ap- 
proximately 100,000 tons. General Eimannsberger esti- 
mated that 1,000 to 1,500 tanks weighing 5-6 tons each, 
employed on the same front would prove far more 
effective, and it is reasonable to expect that at the con- 
clusion of the action at least some of these tanks would 
still be in serviceable condition. No nation, however, 
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would care to invest in time of peace the \ 
necessary to build ten or twenty thousand 
therefore assumed that tanks would really com 
own after stabilization in a war of attrition, 
invasion of a country by an army of 15,000 
not be feared; at the same time we must not 
4oo tanks at Cambrai, and 350 at Soissons 
breach of 12 kilometers in the hostile line. y mil. 
tary power today could assemble and employ ctiveh 
that number of tanks at the very beginning of |:osti 
The Italian General Douhet visualized an avoressy 
action by bombardment aviation seeking to cripple nil 


Ther. 





way and industrial centers, and to cause con! 
great populous centers, notably in Paris. Wi 
days, he believed, France would be completely 
and this result could be produced by an air for: 
est size. 

Voyna i Revolutsiya on October 7, 1934, expr: 
view that “‘aviation combined with motorized troops y 
commence hostilities, and this attaches particul 
decisive importance to the opening phase of y wat 


With this in view, our trump card is as follows 
economic and political centers of our enemies at 


( 


.” This sets fort 
At leas st tl 
the principle they applied during the civil wars following 
1917. Unlike the Napoleonic principle of the objecti 
the Bolsheviki always seek an 


to us than our centers to them. 
concisely the Bolshevik doctrine of war. 


economic and politica 
It is not their aim to give battle, but to deny 
oe forces all means of communcations, supply, trans. 
portation, and resources of every kind—even the air ¢! 
breathe—and while doing that, they seek to undermi 
and divide public opinion. 

Discarding some of the more fantastic notions about 
the wars of the future, the outstanding fact remains that 
the first day of the next war will be of tremendous cons: 
quence. It ‘certainly calls for an alertness and active de 
fense that must be further perfected during the fol- 
lowing night. The criterion is not to destroy a mobile 
and partly vulnerable hostile force, not to coy al. 
together an invasion, but to be prepared, armed, 
organized for whatever might come. The fact in for 
two hours the enemy has not been sighted anywhert 
within the radius of 60 kilometers is not a guarante 
against an attack within five minutes. Moreover, it might 
come from any direction. The unexpected attack by 
only one or two machine guns might prove disastrous t 
a column of infantry in rout column. It emphasizes the 
necessity of perfect cover and protection against surprise 
from any point of the horizon. The importance of an 
efficient communications net is manifest. 

The best defense against tanks is the same as we us 
against wild beasts: a weapon sufficiently sere ) 
deteeey 3 it; or to seek shelter and keep out of sight anc 
beyond reach. Of course, the gun is the more ef fective 
of the two, for it affords the only decisive means of d 
fense. 

The organization of German infantry evidences the 


goal. 
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attached to effective antitank defense. The 
guns required will depend largely upon the 
— ie defensive position. Thus, in terrain vul- 
rable ank attack, an organized defense will require 

ink guns for each kilometer of front. The 
ieql solution would be to occupy in quincunx formation 
eat depth in all centers of antitank resistance. 


GERMANY 
(Militar- W ochenblatt, April 


surprise, by No. 44 
193 


The peace- -time training of troops must be based upon 
yar experience. Te should, by all means, avoid becoming 
rigid, stereoty ped. Any situation is possible in war, ond 
each situation must be met on its own merits. Uncer- 
intv is characteristic of the battlefield, and a good plan 
ind good orders do not insure success. (Methinks the 
wthor read Infantry in Battle.) Success depends pri- 
marily upon the element of surprise; hence it is of para- 
ount importance for the peace-time training of troops 

) make adequate provision for instruction in the methods 
pe means of securing surprise, and to prevent being 

aken by surprise. Laiunseely, the possibilities 1 in chet 

irection are too frequently overlooked in our peace-time 
raining. Thus, we observe on the drill ground skirmish 
nes simulating fire, and never a thought given to the 
recessity of proper concealment. We are prone to over- 
look the fact that the choice of the propitious moment for 
ning fire may of itself contribute materially towards 
fecting surprise. Proper concealment of troops and 
weapons plays an equally i important part. 

The employ ment of observers in the theoretical enemy 
position is a valuable expediency and may afford great 
sistance in the proper training of troops. ‘The observers 

cate personnel and weapons observed by them. These 
hould be caused to retire, select and occupy new posi- 
ions, and repeat that until they have learned to do so 
nobserved. Troops must acquire the habit of remainihg 
ealed to hostile observation to the very moment of 
pening fire. Troops must learn the proper exploitation 
f the terrain. Certainly, delinquencies that would cause 
saster on the field of battle must not be tolerated on 
drill ground. Bad habits acquired on the drill ground 

re prone to produce evil consequences on the batrlefield. 
Thus troops theoretically in contact with the enemy 
uld never be permitted to “take it easy.” We cannot 
expect alertness of the soldier who never formed the 
habe. The development of mental elasticity should be 
ne of the objectives of our peace- -time training. We must 
ek to instill in our troops a sense of mental superiority, 
bility to act at all times in a manner that will keep 

emy guessing. 


MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 
10 1936.) 


lt Undersecretary Baistroccht submitted the first 
re 


ici! report to the Senate on the extent of Italian prepa- 


(Militar-W ochenblatt, April 





rations for the East African war. Italy shipped to Ethi 
opia 450,000 rifles, 11,500 machine guns, 300 tanks and 
armored cars, 80,000 horses, mules and camels, and 13,- 
ooo trucks. During September, 1935, the month of 
greatest activity, more than a million tons of war cargo 
was shipped from Naples alone. During that month 
Italy sent three divisions to reinforce the garrisons of het 
African colonies and the Dodecanese Islands. These 
movements alone comprised 100,000 men, 200 guns, 
6,600 mules and 2,300 trucks. All divisions received s 
cial training for a period of one to three months before 
they were sent to the theater of operations. 


Between February and December, 1935, Italy mobi- 
lized 1,000,000 men and approxim: ately 40,000 officers. 
At the same time she created major tactical units for the 
Black-shirt militia composed exclusively of volunteers. 
Undersecretary Baistrocchi’s report emphasizes the fact 
that General Graziani’s success on the southern front is 
attributable to the able and efficient employment of 
motorized troops. It enabled Graziani to effect surprise 
through the campaign. Motorized troops advanced 400 
miles in four days of action. 


The Ethiopian war, Signor Baistrocchi states, proved 
the superiority of motor transport over animal transpor 
tation. It likewise established the superiority of short 
wave radio sets over held telephone lines. The rearma- 
ment of Italian troops with modern equipment is 1n prog 
ress. 


THE MOBILIZATION OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 1914, by Ro 


dolf Kiszling. (Berliner Monatschefte, March, 1936.) 


An interesting resumé of the war plans and mobiliza 
tion of the Dual Monarchy. It is the second of a series of 
monographs dealing with the mobilization of European 
powers in 1914. 

Confronted with the possibility of war on three fronts 
the Austro-Hungarian general staff had indeed a difficult 
problem. An inadequate railroad net developed pri 
marily to serve economic rather than military needs vastly 
complicated the problem. Hopeful that the conflict 
might be localized, Austria-Hungary directed its initial 
mobilization against Serbia. It is noteworthy, the author 
observes, that during this phase of the mobilization the 
chief of staff did not confer with his German colleagues 
or any representative of the German general staff. Thus 
circumstance, he believes, is best evidence of the fact that 
the monarchy did not desire provoke a war with 
Russia. In any event, Austro-Hungarian mobilization on 
the Russian front suffered a serious set-back because of 
the unwarranted official optimism. 
lized 1,099'A infantry battalions, 425 aqnersons, 489 bat 
teries of field artillery of all re alibe Ts, G2 
fortress artillery, 381A 


The monarchy mobi 


14 battalions of 
batt alions of technic al troops ind 
15 aviation companies. The cavalry and infantry had 
2,610 machine guns. The total man power mobilized in 
1,396,334 men as compared to the 
peace strength of 414,000 officers and men. 


1914 amounted to 
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MEMOIRS OF AN UNCONVENTIONAL SOL- | tent was at Arras. But in this action their ope 
DIER. By Major General J. F. C. Fuller, C.B., C.B.  directed—or misdirected—by GHQ and n 
E., D.S.O. London: Ivor Nicholson & Watson, 1936. Tank Corps staff. Fuller maintains that had ; 
478 Pages; XVII Diagrams; 5 Maps; Index; Illus- been available and correctly used, surprise w 
trated, $5.50. been achieved and the result of the action w 

: been a huge success. Before the battle Fullet 

Except for the first eighty pages and the last two er pier og Ae 8 ie oa lik 

S$ plan of attack, Dut his recommendations, lik« 

his staff submitted to GHQ, were unheeded. 7 

tanks in reserve—for which GHQ alone was r 


chapters this autobiogt aphy deals entirely with the ex- 
periences of the Roy al Tank C orps in France. The author 
tells of the difficult adolescence of the tank, of its failures ‘ 
was the reason the Germans did not fall back 
and accomplishments, of efforts by higher authority to : 

they were ab le to reorganize and consolidate 


sitions. And did GHQ profit from this experience? H 


coulc 1 they, when they woulc 1 not even detail an 


suppress It, and finally of its vindication as the decisive 
weapon in the attack. 

In 1916 General Fuller was assigned as Chief of Staft 
to the Heavy Branch of the Machine-Gun C orps (later 
de signi ited the Roy al T ank C Orps ) . I Ong before the war 


observe the tanks in action? 
In the Passchendaele offensive, between Jul) 


a total of 4, 283,550 shells were fired by British 


he had come to the conclusion that the rifle had lost its The cost of f this ammunition was over $110.00 a 


position as the principal weapon in the assault; that the almost the vearly cost of maintaining the British -” 


infantry attack was possible only after the enemy had srnew hekese the war, end equivalent se the cost of 4.4 


been demoralized by artillery preparation, that artillery tanks. 75 of which could have been reclaimed 


fire alone ene ibled infantry to le ave its trenches without bombardment lasted twentv-four davs and the ani: 


being annihilated; that penetration replaced envelopment guile to ached can tn teottdimemeteets of thee aces fi 


as the grand tactic al principle ot the attack; th: it freedom mz urshv fielc 1s to a sea of mud. in which men sank to their 


of movement was restricted by wire entanglements and 1.0... It was playing the enemy's game all ove: 


field works. For two years he watched infantry attack and Bt ictal Dt ile Tee eh pak: ET eee 
British attack into smithereens. The Tank Corps staff 
appalled at 500,000 casualties, made an effort to acqua 

GHQ with actual conditions at the front, but to no ava 
F rom aeri: ial reconnaissances they daily prepared a “swam 


map’ ’ showing the effects of each day’ s bombardment 


sessed the only arm that could attack without artillery a GF EAS aE GHQ. There it was daily pig 
preparation and achieve tactical surprise, provided the 


capture trenches, lose them, and then pound them for 
weeks in an effort to retake them. Each attempt cost the 
lives of thousands of men—-men who could have been 
used for really offensive operations. Once the tank came 
upon the scene, the Heavy Branch realized that it pos- 


holed. When all the pigeon-holes were filled the R TA 


tank was used asa real attack machine and not as a sup- staff was ordered to discontinue the practice. The aim 


port to infantry. the Tank Corps was to have the bombardment stoppec 


But the Heavy Branch had reckoned without GHQ. _ before the ground became so churned up that it would | 
Fuller sets down Haig and his staff as the arch enemies impassable yo snfantry—tet alone tanks. But G HQ! 


of the tank. He is merciless in his denunciation of their an ace in the hole. After this area had been thoro 
myopic attitude toward a new arm thar, being bullet shelled and reduced to an impassable bog, they w 
proof, was bound to revolutionize attack tactics. GHQ tack with cavalry! . 
maintained that the tank should not be used in the initial Today, a staff that contemplated such tactics 
attack; that was the mission of artillery. They held that oon be headed for Blois or a padded cell. But t 
the enemy could not be driven from his position; he must ciate the mentality that governed at GHQ it is n 
be blasted out. Tanks were to waddle over the shelled to understand what "ar" a terms the “GHQ” o 


area in support of attacking infantry. mind—that mentality which is characterized by 


The first action in which tanks participated to any ex- herent fear and distrust of anything new. The n 





is staft 


qual 
oO avail 
swamy 


dment 


topped 


yuld be 
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nust be able to deal with new situations, be- 
full of them. He cannot set himself to rules. 
edominated in the day when the basic factor 
yn was the hand tool. Today we are in the 
ge, and mechanized warfare predominates. 
-d to adapt himself to circumstances; he could 
sions but could not formulate judgments; he 
low the lessons of the past and vomit them up 
t he could not foresee or create for the future. 
' ' cavalry 
re in all his plans. Fuller believes Haig would 

pies the war than replace cavalry with tanks. 

not grasp the true purpose of a new arm be- 

cory told him nothing of its use. And once de- 

a plan, that plan must be adhered to and pur- 

wed with determination 


les were formerly decided by cavalry, 


-come hell, high water or the 
German army. 
iors to the appe: arance of Fuller’ s book the origins of 
olan of attack at Cambrai had not yet been fully dis- 
losed i" has hitherto been assumed that the genesis of 
that attack lay in General Swinton’s tactical paper of 
1916. But General Fuller claims that Cambrai 
wes its success to a memorandum prepared by himself 
n June 11 and submitted to GHQ. But even though his 
plat was accepted, its provisions were not wholly dheseved 
ind. as at Arras, there was not a sufficient number of 
tanks in reserve. Had there been, Cambrai would have 
n more than a success; the victory would have been de- 
cisive. But even the tank’s success here failed to move 
GHQ. They placed its production in fifth place on the 
priority list of manufacture. It was intended to rely on the 
defensive in 1918, and the tank was to have been used as a 
defensive weapon! Exasperated, the R.T.C. worked to 
have control of the tank removed from the hands of Haig 
ind his staff. They suggested the amalgamation of all 
Allied tank units into a single command. Most of the 
personnel would be furnished from the United States, 
ind the tanks from England. But Foch dropped a bomb 
it GHQ by letting it be known that he planned to use 
tanks extensively ieee May and December of 1918. 
GHQ was out on a limb when he asked for information 
regarding the number of British tank units, their distri- 
bution, armament and rate of production. As for the 
American tankers, they were almest as exasperating as 
was G an They intimated that they would like to get 
nto the fight immediately and ride headlong on to a 
wi wert... the annoyance of training. 
For tank success no battle of the war stands out more 
tly than the action at Hamel. Here the R.T.C. plan 
ised. The results were gratifying: the casualties 
ng the Australians were 672 killed — wounded— 
fing figure compared to the sacrifices at Passc al 
Of Pa tanks engaged, 58 reached their objective; 
5 returned to their rallying points and the 5 disabled 
hines were reclaimed. Not an officer casualty occurred 
i Corps personnel and only 13 men were 
d, 5 of these remaining at their posts. The ma- 
in and artillery ammunition expended was insig- 


Febr iary 


nificant compared to other battles. Finally GI 10 saw the 
light of di ay. From July 4 on, says Fuller, Haig became 
the driving force of the allies. he tells us, 
was brou; cht about by a realization of the true mission of 


the tank, as propounded by himself. 


[his ch: inge, 


General Fuller's knowledge of tank tactics was not 
gleaned from the pages ot a textbook. There were no 
textbooks to guide the Tank Corps in the use of its tools. 
One recognizes the genius that foresaw the true military 
possibilities of this new arm, and who fought for its pres- 
ervation with real fanaticism. To say that Fuller's post 
war writings on mechanized warfare have had an influ- 
ence on its future is no exaggeration. 


His books (this 1s 
his twenty-fifth) have been translated into the lan; guage 
of practically every military power. The 


tactical and 
strategic al papers cont ained in his memoirs are his and 
his deme. and they serve to convince the reader that his 
criticisms, past and present, need no further reinforce- 
ment. If his writing strikes an egotistical note it must be 
remembered that these are the memoirs of a pioneer who 

had no collaborators. N.J.A. 

WAR IN THE PACIFIC. By Sutherland Denlinger 
and Lieutenant Commander Charles B. Gary, USNR. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & Company, 1936. 
338 Pages; 12 Maps and Charts. $3.00. 


In this interesting book the authors desc ribe in plain, 
non-technical langu: age, the different kinds of ships and 
planes and the comple te set-up of the Navy, both ashore 
and afloat. In the same non-technical manner they com- 
pare our navy with that of Imperial Japan. This is fol- 
lowed by a fairly comprehensive discussion of the geo 
graphical, politic al, psychologic al and economic fectoes 
involved and their probable influence on the War in the 
Pacific. Treated rather incidentally is the idea that the 
Soviet Union will be our ally and carry on the land side 
of the operations. The concluding chapters give an ac- 
and award the final victory to the 
American fleet. War in the Pacific is worth reading, if 
for no other reason than that it forcibly directs attention 
to the importance of the North Pacific area and the stra- 


tegical value of Alaska and the Aleutian Islands. G S.M 


count ot the war, 


A REBEL WAR CLERK’S DIARY. 
New York: Barnes & Noble, 


Volumes. $5.00 the Set. 


By | Jones. 
1935. 893 Pages; Two 


This is the only known complete daily account writ 
ten during the war between the states. The author was a 
clerk in the Confederate War Office in Richmond. His 
writings have been used as a source of authe “Ntic infor- 
mation and local color in the preparation of such out- 
standing works as Basso’s Beauregard, The Great Creole 


and Dr. Freeman’s R. E. Lee. 


Students of history and others interested in obtaining 


local color of the period will find this diary Inv iluable 


N.J.A. 
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A Modern Military 


Dictionary 


BY COLONEL MAX B. GARBER, U. S. ARMY 


y 7 y 


10,000 Terms 
Ancient and Modern 
American and Foreign 
A Handy, Compact Lexicon of the 
Military Art 


y 5 5 


Includes all branches of the service; definitions of the 
War Department and of the service schools; World 
War and current terms; short historical and descrip- 
tion articles; technical 


and colloquial terms. 
7 7 7 


In Waterproof Cloth __________ $2.50 
In Artificial Leather 


Thorough and Up to Date 
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Operations Ruler 


Actual Size About 7%” x 3%” x .06” 


* * * 


Especially devised for use in tactical, technical and 
topographical problems such as are met with in the 
U. S. Army service schools, correspondence courses, 
training camps and active field service operations. 

Comprises three instruments in one: Protractor, 
Coérdinating Ruler and Straight Edge. Carries two 
angular scales, mils and degrees; two codrdinate rulers 
for a grid interval of 1,000 yards and for scales of 
1:20,000 and 1 ;21,120; six linear scales, three of miles 
and three of yards for scales of 1:62,500; 1:20,000 
and 1:21,000; in short, all the U. S. Army standard 
scales. All scales are direct reading and plotting. 


With Durable Carrying Case 


$2.50 Postpaid 


THESE ARE NOT PAID ADVERTISEMENTS 
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THIS FLYING GAME. By Major Gen 
Arnold and Major Ira Eaker. New Yorl 
Wagnalls, 1936. 375 Pages; Illustrated. $3 


This interesting volume is packed with re: 
mation on military flying, especially for a. 
to remember first-hand the beginnings of 
ment before and during the World War. It a 
thoroughly enticing picture of flying as a car 

The one chapter, however, that has particu 
for the military reader deals with air power 
authors base their forecast of warfare large! 
Douhet doctrine, implying that the destruction 
from the air will win future wars. But now! 
book is there any data on the real effectivenes 
ing—in other words, bomb dispersion. With 
data on this all claims of the Douhet school a: 
worthy. 
the efficacy of wholesale atta 
enemy’s airdrome floors and his secondary and emerge: 
landing fields is passed over lightly. Nor is it expl 
just low nations at war are going to keep the hom« 
willing to take it from the air while air forces carry 
program of destruction, apparently avoiding each | 
with care as they haul their loads of bombs to dumy 
the enemy’s cities. Drop a single bomb on a city tl 
of New York, for example, and ten million peopl 
yell for protection— 
history is a criterion. 


Moreover, 


-and come near getting it, too 


The Douhet doctrine also fails to consider the fact tha 
as airplanes get bigger they increase enormously in 
like w arships, snilieey, and tanks. It may be = 
to consider the possibilities of super- dreadn aug hts 
air, but at two or three hundred thousand dollars a whack 
great fleets of them will be long a-building. There 
guarantee, moreover, that bombers must be ays be faster 
than lighter ships costing a fifth or a tenth as much. The 
groundsman who knows that Fords are faster than 
passenger busses finds it hard to believe that the wi 
not somewhat father to the thought in the recent arg 
ments regarding the higher speeds of heavy planes. 

At any rate, if bombers turn out to be the Fastest 
sible type of military plane, there can hardly be anything 
to prevent changing a bomber into a big fighter. Bombers 
carrying guns should be able to fight “bombers carrying 
bombs to considerable advantage. In the meantime le 
us, on the ground, not worry so hard about these matter 
that we forget to shoot at every hostile airplan 
comes within range. J.1.G. 


POWERFUL AMERICA: OUR PLACE IN A BE 
ARMING WORLD. By Eugene J. Young he 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1936. 386 | 
Index. $3.00. 


Mr. Young's book bespeaks his thirty years of : 
paper experience as telegraph editor, foreign editor. ant 
the like, on New York papers. He is now cable editor 0 
the Times. One wonders, however, if Mr. Young 1s & 
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historically, because the significance which « EEEEEEeEeEeEeEOEO—Eeeeses 


| 
| 
| 


to various events gives them a peculiar, BALLOT FOR ANNU AL 


ating, force, prev iously ignored. 


es the reasons for the ineffectiveness of the} ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


| instrumentalities we had a part in creating, Mark envelope “Votes for Officers of 
resent position, reviews our problems, and U. S. Infantry Association” 
we should maintain a strong, realistic, na- fj Secretary, U. S. Infantry Association, 1115 
osition, and sit in the driver’s seat. 17th Street, N.W., Washington, D. ¢ 
bing and concise account portrays the drama} reach him not later than Decembet 
ed on the international stage. High politics i in when the ballots are opened. 

the disarmament tie- up caused by sharp di- 
ind our changing role in the Americas, are 


the 
and mail to: The 


to 
I, 1936, 


FOR VICE PRESIDENT 
Vote for One) 
ether in such a manner that the reader is led [}] Colonel Richard Wetherill, Infantry 


with the author that we should do something (j Colonel James B. Woolnough, Infantry 
situation. There are no trite political mouthings 





FOR REGULAR ARMY MEMBERS OF 
dging or fence-stradc lling. Rightly or w rongly, EXECUTIVE COUNCII 


g takes the evidence am hams us the motives Vote for Five 
Q slonel W . P , 
es of the various front-page governments. LI< olonel William E. Persons, Infantry 
, [ ] Colonel Rowan P. Lemly, Infantry 
cal Smuts, not Woodrow Wilson, conceived the — 


a a gli } Lt. Colonel William H. oe Infantry 

Britain sold the idea to Wilson. British initiative © }} i Le. Colonel Russell P. Hertle. Infentry 

responsible, through the late Adolph S. Ochs} [-] Lt. Colonel Walter M. Robertson, Infantry 
M: irshall, for putting the bug in Navy Secre- |} [J 1+. Colonel Henry P. Perrine, Infantry 

nby’s ear which resulted in the W ashington Con- (] Major Stephen G. Henry, Infantry 

CX Major C harles L. Mullins, Infantry 

— Major Stonewall Jackson. Infantry 

rc aptain Richard P. Ovenshine, Infantry 


France, by using its money power against us, 
¢ panic of 1929, and stopped our 193! recovery; 
rit | I n | [ | o sc 1 an | sushed us 1¢ wn again — oe tie 
— . ie ak a yh eu by E - FOR NATIONAL GUARD MEMBER OF 
e have alw ays yeen victimizec IV uropea | EXECUTIVE ( OUN(C I 
and have had to make sacrifices for her 


(Vote for One) 
But the attitude toward us is changing. [_] Lt. Colonel Gerald B. O'Grady, Infantry, NGUS 


Young upholds the nationalistic policy of the [_] Major Joe Starnes, Infantry, NGUS 
lt administration and the return to “Robust FOR RESERVE MEMBER OF EXECUTIVE 
ricanism.”” After showing how the British Empire is COUNCIL 
. ° e-« _ . . ff 7 
g its dominating position and its own cohesion, and Vote for One) 
i [] Colonel Lemuel Bolles, Infantry Reserve 
the endless jockeying of France and Britain for 
[-] Lt. Colonel Albert L. Barrows, Infantry Reserve 
ropean influence is we aring them both, he points out BRANC APRIL: : 
strategic position of balance actually occupied by the RAT YCH ASSOCIA MON BALLOT 
nod Goente end dee possibilities open to us in co- (For use in casting consolidated votes of Branch 
ration with Great Britain and the Dominions for pro- : Associations) 
saw “ tates nied antes” The consolidated vote of the members of the 
5 ; y Pa Sei . Branch of the U. S. In- 
Powerful America ts a book on nationalism written by : ‘ 
naiendinn:  GHEs fantry Aamuciaien for officers and members of 
i _ the Executive Council is the number of votes 


; for individuals shown above. 
[HE BATTLE OF JUTLAND. By Commander H. oe ee 
H. Frost, U. S. Navy. Annapolis: U. S. Naval Insti- - 


tute 1998. 571 Pages; 11 Sketches; 60 Figures; Illus- 
trate; 1. $4.50. 








(Name) 
(Rank and Organization) 
controversial battle of Jutland has been the sub- 
numerous books. Mostly these have been written es : 
¢ viewpoint of only one opponent or else to justify INDIN IDUAL BALLOT 
xpressed opinion as to which fleet emerged the (For Individual Members who do not vote in 
t which of the commanders displayed the proper Branch Associations) 
ip. Here, at last, is a broad, impartial aa oe OM [] Cast my ballot as marked above. 
th what actually transpired during the battle and 
ilyzes the action for its lessons. 
uthor, the late Commander Holloway H. Frost, 
‘ptionally well qualified for the great task of pre- 
iis study both by his service training and career 


Secretary . Branch 

















(Rank and Organization) 
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Essentials of Infantry Training (Bond) cloth..... $1.50 
paper.... 1.25 

Outlines of the World’s Military History 
yO Ree RS Cloth... 3.00 
de luxe 3.75 
Company Administration (Virtue) paper... 1.25 
° es 1.75 
Basic Field Manual, Vol II (IDR) paper......... 1.25 
a 1.60 
leatherette... 1.80 
TE BE OD Aiiiicscancisneitnceincnncninasnceiieinintnniniibiai 2.75 
Military Medical Manual ............c.cscscscscssscssssssesesere 4.50 

Map Reading, Sketching, Aerial Photo- 
TS paper. 1.00 
. ——a 1.25 
leatherette... 1.50 
Machine Gunner’s Pocket Manual, plain........... 1.75 
With flap, pocket and slate 2.25 
Basic Field Artillery ........ 4.00 
Chasing Villa (Tompkins) 2.50 
Infantry Drill Regulations ........ 50 
Tactics and Technique of Infantry, Basic............ 4.00 
Tactics and Technique of Infantry, Advanced...... 5.75 
Tactics and Technique of Cavalry ..........sccssssses 4.50 
The Fighting Tanks Since 1916 (Jones et al)... 2.50 
Tactics and Technique of Engineers, Basic........ 4.50 
Advanced Engineer Manual ...............scccscssessscseseees 6.00 
Coast Artillery (complete) .... 6.00 
Basic Military Training 2.00 
American Campaigns (Steele) 2 volumes.............. 10.00 
Index to Leavenworth-Benning Map5............:000+ 1.00 
Old Sergeant’s Conferences (Waldron) cloth....... 1.00 
leatherette 1.50 
Drills and Evolutions of the Band (Reynolds)... 1.50 
Mass Physical Training (Raycroft) 2... 3.00 
Reserve Officer’s Examiner 1.50 

Tactics and Technique of ey and 
Associated Arms 25 





Field Service Regulations, 1923 .. a ae 











Infantry in Battle 3.00 
Fundamentals of Military Serateny (Robinson) 2.50 
The Soldier’s Handbook -50 
West Point Guide Book 60 
National Defense (Reference Data) ..........s+00+ — 
Balancing Daily Diets (Perley) «sss 2.00 
Army Posts and Towns (Sullivan) ......-sssss0 3.00 
The Profession of Arms (Colby)  .c.ccc.cccsecssrsrsees 1.50 
Court-Martial Practical Guide (McCarthy)........ 1.00 
A General Staff Officer’s Notes ......c-csssssessereeeneee 1.50 
Flags of the World (Waldron) .....c..cccsecsseseneeeee 50 
A Rifleman Went to War (McBride) ............... 3.50 
With Pershing in Mexico (Toulmin) .............0 2.00 
Manual of Administration for the CCC ..........000 75 
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and by the contacts he made with persons 





during the ei: ghteen years spent in draftin; g 
ing his manuscript. ‘The last portion of th 
prepared from Commander Frost’s notes b 


Mr. Edwin A. Falk, who, as an ; 


served with him during the World War. P; 


friend, 


was thoroughly families with Commander F; 
and well qualified to carry it on to — 

The Battle of Jutland is written in a sm ' 
read style considering the nature of the text. Hoy 





considerable annoyance and distraction are oc 





the eccentric locations of the various figures a1 





These should have been pl: aced on fold-outs follow. 
the part of the text to which they refer, or at 
the book, so that they could be readily found wit 


cess page- thumbing. 







The author has expressed his opinions but 
he has presented all the facts. He thus leaves th 






fessional reader free to form his own conclusions and » 
make his own decision as to the soundness of thos 


sented in the book. G.C.W. 








WHEN JAPAN GOES TO WAR. By O. Tanin and 
E. Yohan. New York: The Vanguard Press, 1936. 271 
Pages. $3.00. 








In a long preface the two Russian authors reach the 
conclusion that Japan and Russia must fight. Their ex. 
cellent study is based almost entirely upon that pren 


agricultu iral and 












They go into the financial, industrial, 






raw material situation of Japan and her colonies 
ing the new state of Manchukuo. 
ments of Japan’s war army are carefully estimated 

the Empire’s national economy is thoroughly surv 
They conclude that Japan could probably cond the s 





The probab ib I requil 








of a major war for about one year before breaking. In the 





reviewer’ Ss opinion, the weakness of the authors’ argument 





lies 1 in the fact that they 1 ignore the well- known love 






emperor- and- country chasncinel *ristic of the Japane s¢ pe pie 





In judging the ability of any great nation to wage wa 





imponderables as well as statistics must be consi: lered 


G.S.M. 







GUARDING THE FRONTIER, By Dr. Edgar Bru 
W. esley. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Pr 
1935. $2. 50. 








Professor Wesley of the University of Minnesota has 
made the first detailed historical study of the dé fens 
the frontier from 1815-1825. The author holds that fo 
almost a century the defense of the frontier was th¢ 
consideration in the military policy of the United State 
Since the dec ade following the War of 1812 was critica 
in the formation of Ameneen military policy, this wel 
documented work fills a definite need for a schol 
treatment of the period. There is a voluminou 


ography, four maps, and an index.—H. A. D. 
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A very thorough and penetrating examination of the work of the infantry battalion 
in war.—THE FIGHTING FORCES (British). 


The Infantry Battalion in War 


By LIEUTENANT CoLoneL WALTER R. WHEELER, /nfantry 


. OT a book of regulations, statistics and rules, for these are not characteristic of 
N the battlefield, but a book that, after describing the tactical functions of the 
organic and attached units of the infantry battalion and of the supporting arms, takes 
the infantry battalion successively through the advance to battle, describes the spe- 
cial missions it may have to carry out, and follows it through all of the phases of at- 
tack and defense. Every phase of the battalion’s activity is illustrated by one or more 
of some 225 s battlefield situations, derived from years of research into the combat ex 
periences of American, British, French, and German battalion commanders. 


Officers who expect to serve in any capacity with a division must know the “what,” 
“why.” “‘when,” ‘‘where.” and “how” of the infantry battalion. They will find it 
within the covers of this book which 1s a new departure i in military literature. 


Foreword by Major General H. B. Fiske 
356 Pages Substantially Bound 6 Diagrams 


$3.00 Postpaid 
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ROCHAMBEAU: FATHER AND SON. By Jeane GENERAL BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By J. Bennett 
Edmond Weelen. New York. Henry Hole & Com- Nolan. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 


pany, 1936. 270 Pages; [IV Appendices; Illustrated. 1936. 101 Pages; Frontispiece. $1.50. 











Benjamin Franklin, as well as this reviewer can remem- 
A biography of the Maréchal de Rochambeau, com- 


mander of the French Army in America during the War 
though many a general eventually goes to press. He was 


of the Revolution. The latter half of the book contains a 5 


Ped only a general for a few weeks and he fought no battles 
hitherto unpublished journal of the Vicomte de Rocham- B 

. / 7 ut he covened a lot of f ground on reconnaissance; his de- 
beau, son of the Maréchal. J.R.U. 


fensive plan to keep the Indians away from Philed Iphia 

NAVAL RANK: ITS INCEPTION AND DE- was sound; and he reached decisions rapidly and gave 

‘ELOPMENT. By Chief Gunner Lawrence Fasano, ofders firmly—and they were obeyed. This brief military 

S. Navv. New York: Horizon House. 1936. 230 interlude occurred when Franklin was fifty, some twenty 
Pages; 31 Illustrations. $3.00. years before the Revolution. 


ber, is the only printer who ever became a general, al- 


Naval Rank traces the evolution and development of The genius of the great captains was compounded 
present-day naval titles of rank from the time when he avily with energy and common sense. That Franklin 
first became apparent that specially qualified men were had energy no man can doubt who reads of his thousand 


re quire to command and fight at sea. Prior to that time inte rests and activities. Poor Ric hard and his rules for 


t had been customary to embark land forces for such choosing a mistress prove his common sense. And he 


came near ge nius in more non-military wavs than one. 


book covers a field long 1 in need of popular treat- Had his little war been longer he might have acquired 
affords both civilian oe officer an opportunity some distinction as a soldier to compl ment his re putation 
int themselves with the fascinating origins of 4S a statesman, patriot and scientist. 


les and at the same time to acquire a more inti- The book is published, naturally, by the press of the 
owledge of the history of our navy and of the university that Franklin helped to found. It is one of the 
wy, from which it sprang. G.C.W. finest typographical specimens of the year. J.1.G 
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conversational and interesting way what he needs to know. 
Written in language he can understand. 


indexed, and its 166 pages and 50 illustrations give the 
individual soldier a convenient and compact source of basic 
military information, thus aiding him to perform his duties 
more efficiently and prepare himself for promotion. The 
text is based on instructional matter contained in various 
War Department documents that are not, in general, avail- 
able for distribution to the individual. 


CONVENIENT 


Produced with the idea of giving to the soldier a book he 


@ 


An illustrated book that tells the soldier in a simple 


| 
The new SOLDIER’S HANDBOOK is complete, well- 





: Pocxer-Size : Intusrratep : 6” x 4” x 4” 


needs at a price he can pay 
Single Copies, 50c, Postpaid 


Substantial Discounts on Quantity Orders 
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Infantry in Battle 


Prepared by Members of the 
Military History Section 
of the Infantry School 
e 


Ts is the only book published since 1874 which 
combines the actual combat experiences of more 
than 100 leaders of small units. It is the only sub- 
stitute for first-hand battle experience. \t is not an 
“experience” story nor a history of infantry in the 
World War. It is not a textbook, although it lends 
itself easily to that use. It illustrates the tactics of 
small units under battle conditions; not as they are 
assumed in theory, where every situation has a 
stereotyped solution. The examples illustrate tactical 
methods applicable to small units in combat. 
Contains over 125 battlefield situations and 
actions, described and discussed. Approximately | 
one-half of the examples deal with the operations of 
combat organizations of the A.E.F. The remaining 
illustrations are from Allied and former enemy 
sources. 


386 Pages 


HANDSOME CLOTH BINDING 
$3.00 Postpaid 


98 Maps | 
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WHEN BRITAIN GOES TO WAR: AI 
ITY AND MOBILITY. By Captain B 
Hart. London: Faber & Faber, Led. 1935 


$3.00. 










This is The British Way in Warfare revised 
and with additions which bring it up to da 
formation will suffice for Liddell Hart ‘‘fans 
to know that a new Liddell Hart bo 





Wot 





only 





read it. 





But it is those who mistrust this author 





works who have the most to gain from readin, 






In fact, no one can read it with more profi 
skeptically minded: since its avowed penpesc 1 
This at | 


late the digestive juices of reflection.” 


the chief aim of all Liddell Hart’s books—a / nt which 
his critics as well as his admirers often overlook. | 











important to swallow them whole; but it is ; 
to chew on them. For Liddell Hart is a monstr: 
fellow who has had unique opportunities t» survey 























literature of war and to observe and discuss with Eur ny 











outstanding soldiers the great modern war mac hin s. | 








the cock, he crows not to make but to announce the daw; 











He 1s a prophet of intellectual preparedness. 





This last is in many respects his best book. P 
“The Historic Strategy of Britain,” 


rt 
iil i 








is a summary of 
theory of ‘ ‘the indirect approach” set forth and illustr: at 

In it are chapters de aling with the value of speed 2 ind 
surprise. Parts II and I deal with matters of interest 
chiefly to his own countrymen. Part V is “The Concen- 
trated Essence of War.” Here we have an attempt to 
store the continuity of military thought broken by the 
French Revolution and by the 1 interpreters of Napol 
warfare who knew nothing of its origins. Liddell a re 
turns to Napoleon’s conception of “concentration” 
“calculated dispersion” 









































and to Bourcet’s idea of alternate 








objectives. 











Liddell Hart, let us repeat, is not inventing a new school 
of war; he is simply returning to pick up the broken 
threads of an old. He is popularizing and using a field 
opened up recently by General Colin in France and by 


Spenser Wilkinson in England. 





























It is a pity that this field was not popularized before 
1914. The Great Thinkers of the era before the World 
War billed the “next war” to be short and snappy. It had 
to be for the reason that anything else would ruin us all, 
as it very nearly did and perhaps has done. It requires 
no brain—only a nose—to discover that something wen 
haywire. Liddell Hart has not only a keen nose, het 1 a 
keen brain. He has set himself the task of answering 
“Why?” He has asked the dead as well as the living. 

It is to be hoped for her sake that When Britain Goes 
to War her leaders may have digested what Liddell Hart 
has written. And for the sake of this republic it 1s to be 
hoped that our military men will have sharpened cheit 
appetites for nourishing military literature on the cock- 


tails that he so skillfully blends. J. M.S. 
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CH-UNGARNS LETZTER KRIEG, 1914- 
cria-Hungary’s Last War), Volume III. 
‘ublished under auspices of the Austrian 
f War and the War Archives by Militar- 
Salud Mitteilungen, 1932. 624 pages; 32 
20 sketches. 60.00 Marks. 


| volume of the Austrian official history of the 
covers the military operations during the 
The introductory chapter beiaflly 
s the general situation at the beginning of the 
order of battle of opposing forces, 


of IGI5 


and the 
decisions of the Austro-Hungarian High Com- 
history of the Rovno operations, the conquest 

the war on the Italian and Russian fronts dur- 
fall of 1915 are detailed in separate monographs. 
Rovno oe clearly demonstrated that the 
nal successes of the Central Powers earlier in the 
Under- 
pon the insistence of the ustro-Hungarian High 

m oak this offensive, 


failed to destroy Russian military power. 


against the Russian 
sought to effect the 
ia. Although successful initially 


directed 


western front, liberation of 
, it broke down 1n 
of a vigorous Russian counter-offensive which 

| the Central Powers to resume the defensive. 
gard to the Serbian campaigns, the author believes 
iad General von Falkenhayn adopted Conrad's pl. in, 
l provided an adequate force to operate against the 
rbian flanks from Bosnia, the complete destruction of 
The im- 


ed Landsturm cate assembled at V isegrad (Bos- 
peer inadequate for that mission. 


Serbian army might have been possible. 


F alkenhay n, 
wever, had no interest in the Serbian campaign beyond 


stablishing direct communication with Turkey. 


Differences that arose out of this campaign were re- 


onsible for the rift between Falkenhayn and Conrad. 


without consulting his German colleague, 


hdrew the army of General von Kovess from Mack- 


nsen’s control and gave it the task of seizing Montene- 


.. It was too late. Although von Kévess executed his 
ssion with dispatch 1 it served no practic: al purpose. The 
ior believes that if this move had been made six weeks 


enabled the Central Powers to 


oture the entire Serb army. 


[he history of the operations on the Italian front sheds 


The effect- 


interesting side- light on modern warfare. 


e strength of the ratty, Hungarian Fifth Army on the 
lsonzo front on December 1, 


1915, Was 135,000 rifles. 

¢ ration strength on the same day amounted to 433,- 
hus, it took two men in the S.O.S. to keep one 
the firing line. The transportation of supplies 
irmy between October 1 and December 15 re- 
287 trains carrying 67,000 metric tons. During 
iod the army expended 37,090,000 rounds of rifle 
chine-gun ammunition, 706,000 rounds of artil- 
munition, 16,000 rounds of minenwerfer shells 
libers, and 76,000 hand grenades. During the 
riod the army suffered 82,000 casualties. 
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| 
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Infantry Drill liens 


With Rifle Marksmanship, Military ~~~ ee 
Customs of the Service, Courtesies an 
Interior Guard Duty 


The subject matter of the text is based on official 
documents of the War Department. This has been 
entirely rewritten and especially illustrated to meet 
the particular requirements of those for whom it is 
intended. 


CONTENTS 


Instruction Dismounted 
Without Arms 
Close Order Drill 


(‘The Squad 
> 
To Include f a 


The Infantry Pack 

Shelter Tent Drill 

Rifle Marksmanship 

Nomenclature, Care and 
Cleaning of Rifles 

Range Practice 

Military Discipline, 
Courtesies and Cus- 
toms of the Service 

Interior Guard Duty 


Company 
Battalion 
Dismounted Ceremonies 
Drill and Combat 
Signals 
Extended Order Drill 


{ The Squaa 
< Platoon 
Oompany 


To Include 


This book provides the service with an essential 
which has been lacking for a long time. Fully il- 
lustrated. 


In convenient Field Manual size 4%” x 7%”. 
Strictly up to date and in acoord with the latest 
training literature of the War Department. 
Price 50c per copy postpaid. 
In lots of 10 to 24—10% discount, f.o.b. Wash. 
In lots of 25 or more—20% discount, f.o.b. Wash. 








BATTLE STUDIES 
ANCIENT AND MODERN BATTLE 


By COLONEL ARDANT DU Picg 


7 7 A 


These battle studies were written half a century 
ago by an obscure French colonel, who gave in 
them a luminous statement of those fundamental 
principles of warfare the neglect of which led to 
Gravelotte and Sedan. He belonged to a defeated 
army and fell on the eve of a battle which not only 
gave France over to the enemy but disclosed a 
leadership so inept as to awaken the suspicion of 
treason. Why present this to the American public? 
Because nowhere can be found a better statement 
of the fundamentals of battle, a better analysis of 
the human element in war, than i in the paragraphs 
of Ardant du Picq. Reading him, “one understands 
something of the soul as well as of the science of 
combat.” 


y + 7 


Translated by 
COLONEL J. N. GREELY, F.A 
and 
Lr. COLONEL R. C. Cotton, I/fantry 


$2.50 Postpaid 
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This volume maintains the high standard of scholarly 
and refinement of styl 
which distinguished the preceding r volumes. 
new vista to che 


research, objectivity of judg oment, 
lt opens 1 
American student of the military history 
of the World War with particular reference to the part 


played by the Dual Monar: hy. A.L.P.]. 


WAR MEMOIRS OF ROBERT LANSING, Secre 
tary of State. New York and Minne: ipolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill C ompany, 1935. $3.50. 


The ot State 
an interesting, though in some respects, disappointing, 
insight into the events of the World War period. 

The successor of William Jennings Bryan attributed 
his appointment to the circumstance that the other out- 
standing contender for the office (Walter Hines Page, 
ambassador to the Court of St. James) was so outspoken 
ly pro-British that his prejudices seriously embarrassed the 
administration. 


353 pages. 


memoirs ot our war-time Sec retary give 


In view of this statement, and President 
Wilson’s known determination to preserve a strict neutral- 
ity, it is startling to hear Lansing admit in almost the same 
breath that he he ad “the settled conviction that eventually 
this country would enter the war on the side of the 
Allies.” So confirmed was he in this conviction that he 
had prepared for his guidance a memorandum on our 
foreign policies based upon the hypothesis 
United States would | 
Central Powers.’ 


“that the 


join in the conflict against the 

The cardinal point of this interesting guide to Lan- 
sing’s foreign policy was: “actual participation of this 
country in the war in case it becomes evident that Ger- 
many will be the victor. A triumph for German imperial- 
ism must not be. We ought to look forward to this pos- 
sibility and make ready for it.” How Lansing ever 
squared this avowed policy of war with President Wil- 


son’ S desire for neutrality does not appes ar. 


The partisan leanings of Secretary Lansing are evi- 


dent throughout the volume. Although he never over- 
looks an opportunity to denounce German imperialism, 
he seems curiously blind to the more mundane ambi- 


tions of Great Britain and her allies. 


Secretary L ansing died before he completed his mem- 
oirs. Their public ation adds nothing to his prestige.- 


A.L.P.]. 


FROM HARLEM TO THE RHINE. By Colonel 
Arthur W. Little. New York: Covici-Friede, Inc., 
1936. 368 Pages; VII Appendices; Illustrated. $3.00. 


Colonel Little has written an entertaining war history 
of the 15th Infantry, New York National Guerd——Her- 
lem’s Hell Fighters. Organized in 1913, the regiment was 
federally rec ognized two days after our declaration of war. 
Recruited to war strength, it sailed for France in No- 
vember, 1917, and in March of the following year it en- 
tered the Secteur Main de Massiges, Champagne Dis- 
trict, as part of Gouraud’s Fourth Army. It fought as 


INFANTRY 


part of the French 16th Division, command 


G illats. Its organization was altered to co! 


f el 


of the French and it was furnished with | 


The rath New York holds the distinc: 
the first 


ment 
American unit to cross the Rhine. 

The 1sth proved itself a first-class fight 
fought bravely and became known as a of 
More than 1s 
were awarded the Croix de Guerre, 


regiment of a shock division. 
and 16 ea 
tions of a higher grade. The regiment its« 

collectively and is entitled to displ: vy the Croix 
Today, the old 1sth carries on its proud tradi 


the new designation of 369th Infantry, New 


tional Guard. N.J. A. 


HISTORY OF THE MILITARY ORGANIZA 
TIONS OF COLORADO. By Major John H, 
Nankivell, Infantry. Denver: Kistler Stationery Com. 


pany, 1935- $5.00. 


As the infant Hercules is said to have strangled a ser 
pent in his cradle, so the Colorado National Guard was 
performing prodigies of military prowess when it was but 
two years old. Born in Denver, Colorado, in January, 
1860, by March, 1862, it was making a match of forty 
miles a day through snow-covered mountains. In thirty. 
six hours it had m ade a terrific march of ninety-two miles, 
Animals drop ped dead from exhaustion; but the hardy 
mountaineers went on through a mountain blizzard te 
ward their first battle at Gllossesss Pass which saved the 
Southwest for the Union. Following this victory the 
1st Colorado was ordered back to Fort Union. The com- 
manding officer resigned in protest; so the regiment chose 
Major C chivington, a fighting parson, to lead it. 

Today when the 157th Infantry passes 1n review, it is 
always to the strain of There'll be a Hot Time in the 
Old Town Tonight. There is a reason. On August 13, 
1898, the regiment, then the 1st Colorado V clunnetl In- 
fantry, was attacking Fort San Antonio, part of the de- 
fenses of M: anila. “The band was left in the trenches w 
await orders” (said the band leader) “‘but looking up the 
beach I saw them (the regiment) charging the “Spanish 
ind could stand it no longer, so I ordered the band for 
ward. We forded the (Cingalon) river. While in 
the center of same we play red There'll be a Hot Time in 


the Old Town Tonight.” That band leader knew what 


a band was for! 


“The Colorado Regiment, in particular,” reported Brig 
adier General F. V. Greene, “was always eager for duty.” 
Today the motto of the regiment is “Eager for Duty.” 


Thus are traditions made. 

It is not only members and former members of the 
Colorado National Guard, nor Coloradans proud of the 
military exploits of their state who will read Major 
Nankivell’s work, but National Guardsmen everywhere. 
Regular Army officers who may some day have to itr 
struct National Guard troops, or lead our citizen-soldies 


into battle, can also read it with profit. J.M.S 
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